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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Current Literature announced last month a change in its policy, brought about by the 
absorption of Current History, a magazine heretofore published in Boston. Current History 
while not quite so old as Current Literature, has lived an honorable life and a useful one, mak- 
ing from month to month a brief and well-analyzed record of the great events of the day. It 
has devoted itself to contemporaneous history, while Current Literature, more general in its 
scope, has busied itself in the many diverse fields of the world’s work. It seemed, therefore, 
quite proper that the two publications should join hands, and thus give their combined list 
of subscribers a single magazine covering the broader area previously embraced by both. The 
record of the month’s great events will hereafter be the main feature of Current Literature. 
This new departure rounds out the plan of the magazine and completes it as nothing else could. 
It broadens its mission and doubles its worth, making it a bigger and a better publication— 
one which must appeal to every student of the times. 








The Progress of Events 








International Affairs 


1810 and 1820 to more than sixty between 1890 





The world may fairly be said to 
have reached the point where it 
is generally admitted that inter- 
national disputes should be settled by amicable 
measures instead of appeals to arms. The 
most common of these amicable measures are 
diplomatic negotiation, good offices, confer- 
ences and congresses, and arbitration. It is 
now becoming common to include in treaties 
some provision for arbitration in cases of sub- 
sequent disagreements in interpretation. And 
the resort to arbitration for the settlement of 
disputed international questions is growing 
more and more frequent. Secretary True- 
blood, of the American Peace Association, may 
not unreasonably declare that international 
arbitration has now attained a ‘‘commanding 
position.’”” The number of controversies set- 
tled in this way increased from three between 


PROGRESS OF 
ARBITRATION 


and 1900. ‘‘The whole number of cases arbi- 
trated during the century was just under two 
hundred, the great majority of which fell 
within the last thirty years. Thirty-seven 
countries, practicaily all the important nations 
on the globe, participated in these arbitrations, 
the United States and Great Britain taking the 
lead with some fifty cases.” 

One provision of the general International 
Arbitration Treaty recommended by the Pan- 
American Conference held in Mexico a year 
ago, for adoption by the American republics, 
is particularly significant of the degree to 
which the anti-war feeling has advanced on this 
side of the Atlantic, even though there seems, 
in some quarters, a degree of indisposition to 
regard the treaty with unqualified approval. 
Heretofore, in the history of the world, the 
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tendency among nations has been, instead of 
proffering’ ‘‘ good offices’’ for the settlement of 
disputes between combatants, either to stand 
aloof or to act the part of Paddy at Donny- 
brook; but in the Mexico treaty provision is 
made for the voluntary act of the peacemaker 
without his being regarded as either a fool or a 
meddler. The provision on this point runs as 
follows: 

The right to offer good offices or mediation 
belongs to powers who are strangers to the conflict, 
even during the course of hostilities. The exercise 
of this right shall never be regarded by either of 
the contending parties as an unfriendly act. 

The part of the mediator consists in reconciling 
the opposing claims and appeasing the feelings of 
resentment which may have arisen between the 
States at variance. 

The functions of the mediator are at an end when 
once it is declared, either by one of the parties to the 
dispute or by the mediator himself, that the methods 
of conciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 


When the Joint High Commis- 
er. sion dissolved its sessions two 

years ago, it was in a deadlock 
over the Alaskan Boundary question. The 
provision now made for settling that question 
opens the way for a new session of the Commis- 
sion, of which Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the Cana- 
dian head and Senator Fairbanks the Amer- 
ican. About the middle of February, Senator 
Fairbanks communicated with Mr. Laurier 
touching a reassembling of the Commission 
with a view to settling all outstanding differ- 
ences between the United States and Canada 
other than the Alaskan Boundary question. 
As a result of the correspondence, the Com- 
mission will meet again next fall, after the ad- 
journment of the Canadian Parliament. The 
questions to be considered are thus enumer- 
ated: 

Reciprocity in trade. 

Transit of merchandise in bond through the 
territories of the two countries. 

Transit of merchandise of one country to be 
delivered at points in the other beyond the bound- 
ary. 

‘iene. Pacific and Great Lake fisheries. 

Seal fisheries in Bering Sea and north Pacific. 
More complete definition of the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada. 

The armaments which the United States and 
Canada shall be allowed to maintain on the Great 
Lakes. 

Alien labor laws. 

Enjoyment of mining rights by the nationals 
of one in the territory of the other. 

Reciprocity in wreckage and salvage rights. 

Transportation of criminals. 

There may be no special significance in the 
resolution introduced into the National House: 
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of Representatives on February 25, by Mr. 
De Armand of Missouri, providing for inquiry 
whether Great Britain, upon any terms “‘ honor- 
able to both nations and satisfactory to the 
inhabitants of the territory primarily affected, 
would consent to cede to the United States all 
or any part of the territory lying north of and 
adjoining the United States, to be formed in 
due time into one or more States and admitted 
into the Union upon an equality with the other 
States,” but the resolution shows that the 
question of a union of the United States and 
Canada is, in one respect, like Shakespeare’s 
famous ghost. 


Last fall, speaking at a dinner of the Minnesota 
Society of New York, Archbishop Ireland prophesied 
such a union. ‘‘There will be no conquest, no 
war,” he declared, but ‘the hearts across the 
border are already beating with love for us, and 
commerce and agriculture are calling for espousals.”’ 
Somewhat later, however, in an address in the city 
of Toronto, at the unveiling of a monument to the 
memory of British and Canadian soldiers who fell 
in 1812-1815, Hon. G. W. Ross, Premier of Ontario, 
made a declaration against any proposition to 
transfer the British possessions in North America 
to the United States. 


The opposition in the States to commercial 
reciprocity with Canada does much to set 
Canadians against the realization of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s dream of the Stars and Stripes 
floating ‘‘from the Gulf to the Bay.” There 
are, however, currents and counter-currents. 


The Canadian Preference League is being organ- 
ized throughout the Dominion in the interests 
of Canadian products and institutions against those 
of the United States. At the same time the 
Fortnightly Review of London countenances the 
declaration that England is driving Canada into 
the arms of the United States by her neglect to 
supply the people with money for Canada’s growing 
industries. The writer, who toured Canada last 
autumn, says that the Province of Quebec is 
becoming more French than France and more 
Roman Catholic than any other part of the world, and 
declares that suggestions that the French Canadians 
are most loyal subjects of the throne is a mere fairy 
tale. He says that there is no English-speaking 
Canadian but laughs at stories to this effect pub- 
lished in the old country. He also quotes statistics, 
specially furnished by the Ottawa departments, 
to prove the inevitable Americanization of the 
Canadian West, while Canada’s dependence on New 
York channels for British news is working in the 
same direction. 

An article in the London Monthly Review 
intimates that Canada is being ‘‘Americanized”’ 
to an extent that makes her loyalty to Great 
Britain a matter of doubt. London Public Opinion 
says: ‘‘The risks latent in the Americanization of 
Canada may easily be overstated at the moment. 
but they must not be ignored, and no means of 
lessening them should be missed.”’ A writer in the 
World’s Work shows circumstantially the pre- 
ponderating part now played by Americans in the 
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industrial development of Canada. ‘‘What the 
social and political result will be it is too early to 
prophesy. In some quarters of Canada anxiety is 
expressed, but, it would seem, needlessly. That the 
fusion of the two peoples caused by counter migra- 
tion of Americans and Canadians across a purely 
arbitrary boundary is inevitable is the conclusion 
of some observers; but at any rate, it guarantees 
the final occupation of the land by men of the same 
sturdy stock, speaking the same language and with 
customs, laws, and religion essentially alike. All 
the way across the continent American pioneering 
energy is pushing its conquests northward across 
the line and the industrial frontier is spreading 
farther and farther.” 

In Detroit, last December, a convention of 
United States business men met to advocate 
reciprocity with Canada. One speaker declared 
that the feeling is growing in Canada that the 
people of the Dominion can do without the 
trade of the United States. A few days later, 
Sir F. W. Borden, Canadian Conservative 
leader, expressed the same thing at a banquet 
in New York, as follows: 

We hear a great deal to-day about reciprocity, 
and we are all waiting for something to arise in 
this direction. After all our efforts to try to sell our 
potatoes, barley, and other products to the United 
States, we were finally compelled to seek a European 
market, and we found the open market of Britain 
waiting for us. Now we want to thank the United 
States for turning us away and teaching us a lesson 
in self-reliance. 

Such utterances led the Toronto Monetary 
Times to say: 

Still it must seem, to any outside observer of the 
geographical and commercial situation of the two 
countries, a curious thing to find two great and 
growing nations, close neighbors, engaged for a 
series of years in maintaining barriers against each 
other’s trade, instead of cultivating friendly relations. 
The thing is an economic absurdity. But it exists, 
and the United States is to blame for it, since she did 
away with the 1854 treaty in an unjustifiable pet, 
and Canada’ has time and again offered to recipro- 
cate, but the Washington authorities will not. 

The reply to this, by those who justify the 
course of the United States, is thus put by the 
New York Tribune: 

The two points which it is desirable to dwell 
upon are these—that Canada has no real griev- 
ance against the United States and that she now 
is and long has been discriminating against the 
United States as between this country and Great 
Britain. As we have hitherto pointed out, the 
United States makes no discrimination against 
Canada. Its rates of import duties are the same for 
all countries. It taxes Canadian goods no more 
than those of other lands. Thus there is absolutely 
no ground for the notion, which some injudiciously 
put forth, that the United States is treating Canada 
with special injustice and oppression. This country 
is doing no such thing. It is treating Canada just 
as it treats all others, and the Canadian demand is, 
therefore, not for the abatement of a special griev- 
ance, byt for the granting to her of special favors. 
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On the other point named it is to be remarked that 
Canada has for years had a tariff law under which 
she has, to our disadvantage, shown special favors 
to our chief rival in her market. She lets in goods 
from Great Britain at a much lower .rate of duty 
than similar goods from the United States, and it 
is notorious that she adopted that system, not only 
for the sake of benefiting Great Britain, but also 
for the sake of injuring the United States. But this 
country has not got angry or excited over it. It 
has placidly acquiesced in Canada’s undoubted 
right to make whatever tariff arrangement she 
pleases with the mother country, especially since in 
this case the arrangement is a step toward the adop- 
tion of our own principle of free trade among the 
members of the Union and protection against all 
the outside world. Only the fact remains that 
because of that very arrangement it is Canada 
that is discriminating against us and not we against 
her. 

The Detroit National Reciprocity Conven- 
tion, above referred to, asked Congress to move 
for reconvening the Joint High Commission to 
treat with Canada on the basis of reciprocity 
in natural products. In January, the National 
Board of Trade, convened in Washington, made 
a similar request of Congress and indorsed the 
Bond-Hay treaty with Newfoundland, which, 
however, Congress has thus far neglected to 
ratify. Concurrence in the position of the 
Detroit Convention and the National Board of 
Trade characterizes branch reciprocity leagues 
and commercial organizations in various parts 
of the United States. On the whole, the Hon. 
John Charlton, M.P., the noted Canadian advo- 
cate of reciprocity, is led to say in opening an 
article in the Outlook for February 29, that 
circumstances seem to warrant the belief that 
public sentiment in the States is assuming a 
more liberal attitude toward the question of 
reciprocity with Canada. 


Congress has ratified the Alaskan 
Boundary Treaty and the Presi- 
dent has appointed Secretary of 
War Root and Senators Lodge and Turner as 
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commissioners for the United States. These 
appointments appear to be unwelcome to 
many Canadians on the ground that these men 
have too emphatically prejudged the case. 
The comments of the London, press are gener- 
ally favorable to the appointments. The 
Canadian feeling is thus expressed by a member 
of the Dominion Cabinet, in a dispatch from 
Ottawa on February 24: 


While it might not be proper to say that a pro- 
test had been made by Canada against the nomi- 
nation of Senators Turner and Lodge to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States on the commission, 
a remonstrance had been made on the ground 
that Canada was not being fairly treated in the 
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matter. When Canada gave way to arbitration 
by a tribunal as now proposed it was with the 
understanding that three judges of the United 
States Supreme Court would be appointed to sit on 
the case with British and Canadian judges of repute 
on the other side. The United States has failed to 
carry out this clause. Instead, the United States 
Government has appointed, particularly in Senators 
Lodge and Turner, men who cannot be called 
impartial jurists of repute, as required by the 
treaty. On the contrary, they are looked upon as 
men who are strongly antagonistic to Canada’s 
claims. Until an answer is obtained to this remon- 
strance Canada will not name her commissioners. 


f, as alleged, many Americans 
Cares Soares have ‘‘lost interest”’ in the rela- 
tions of the United States to 
Cuba, it does not appear that President Roose- 
velt has abandoned his purpose to have the 
country keep faith with the new republic; and 
one object of the extra session of the Senate is 
to secure the ratification of the commercial 
treaty with Cuba. A Havana dispatch, dated 
March 5, stated that the report on the treaty 
was taken up in the Cuban Senate on the day 
before. There were a few opponents of the 
treaty, but it was said that it would be ratified 
by an ample majority. Its adoption by both 
countries will be followed by a great increase of 
American trade with the island. 


This trade is already much greater than that of 
any other country. During the three months ending 
last September, 39 per cent. of the imports into 
Cuba came from the United States, 17 per cent. 
from Spain, 13 per cent. from England, 5 per cent. 
from France, and 5 per cent. from Germany. From 
countries in the Masters Hemisphere other than 
the United States the imports were 18 per cent.; 
other countries in Europe 2 per cent., and from 
elsewhere 1 per cent. LEighty-two per cent. of 
the exports went to the United States, 7 per cent. 
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to England, 4 per cent. to Germany, 3 per cent. 
to Spain, and 1 per cent. to France. 


It was announced from Washington, on 
February 24, that President Roosevelt had 
sigred the agreement drawn under the terms of 
the Platt amendment providing for the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of a naval station at 
Guantanamo and a coaling station at Bahia 
Honda, Cuba. The document had been pre- 
viously signed by President Palma, and was 
brought to Washington by Minister Squiers. 

With these two places properly fortified as naval 
bases, a hostile fleet could not occupy the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea would be unsafe for 
an enemy. 

The refusal to pay taxes, and the defiance of 
the local government, by some 500 Americans 
who had settled on the Isle of Pines brought to 
an acute stage in January the controversy 
concerning sovereignty over that ancient ‘‘isle 
of pirates.’’ In February, to a Senate resolu- 
tion of inquiry as to the status of the island, 
Secretary Root replied that it is under the 
Cuban Government and that the Americans 
living thereon are in the same position as other 
foreigners. It appears from a Havana dis- 
patch of March 4 that the American settlers 
have been induced to pay the taxes and pay 
“less attention to insular politics.” 


The failure of Congress to pass 
the Panama Canal Treaty, as 
recorded in the Congressional 
summary, is the more disappointing since it 
appears from ‘‘trustworthy information”’ 
received at Panama from Bogota about the 
middle of February, that the opposition to the 
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treaty among Colombians considerably dimin- 
ished on the publication of the full text. It was 
confidently declared that there was no danger 
of the treaty failing of approval by the Colom- 
bian Congress. The extent to which Germans 
are interested in the canal is shown by dis- 
patches in February indicating that private 
German investments in Panama securities are 
assuming ‘‘significant proportions.”’ It does 
not appear that the German Government is con- 
nected with these investments. 

Professor Ernest von Halle of Berlin University 
has said that German interests will be better 
secured by the present solution of the Canal question 
than if the Canal were built by France or an inter- 
national company. 

The world has noted with much 
bi eo interest the freely expressed con- 

demnation in England of an 
Anglo-German alliance which would have been 
impossible under Lord Salisbury, and by which 
England joined Germany in a blockade of 
Venezuelan ports to compel the payment of 
debts owed to those powers. It is useless to 
rehearse the numerous conjectures that have 
been made as to the real origin of the alliance, 
and whether the United States authorities were 
concerned in its suggestion, but note should be 
made of Premier Balfour’s declarations in a 
speech in Liverpool, on February 13. 

He said that the government had no choice but 
to take action against Venezuela; that the ministry 
showed no undue haste, no greed for money, no 
inhumanity; that the United States was taken into 
the confidence of England at every stage of the 
proceedings; that the Monroe Doctrine has no 
enemies in England; that some arrangement with 
Germany for joint operations was the most reason- 
able step possible for enforcing their separate 
claims; that the reports are ridiculous that the 
alliance with Germany over Venezuela was settled 
at the time of Emperor William’s visit to King 
Edward at Sandringham last November, and that 
persons who have command over the sources of 
public opinion should refrain from the easy task 
of embittering relations between nations. 

The future may reveal what is now hidden, 
but it seems improbable that the truth will ever 
give dignity to the spectacle of ‘‘a paltry 
quarrel with a rickety, distracted, and bank- 
rupt nation.’”’ And it is surely to be hoped 
that, in the language of a writer in the Con- 
temporary Review, ‘‘debt-collecting by the 
clumsy machinery of warships, joint interna- 
tional action and a vigorous blockade, is not 
likely to come into vogue as a precedent.” 

The deadlock in the negotiations in Washington 
between Venezuela, represented by Mr. Bowen, 
and the European Powers, represented by their 
ambassadors to the United States, was broken early 
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in February. On the 2d, the allies, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy, consented to accept Mr. Bowen’s 
offer of 30 per cent. of the Venezuelan customs to the 
creditor nations on condition that they should have 
20 per cent. and the remaining creditor nations 10 
per cent. In refusing this, Mr. Bowen said that 
in America it would occasion “great surprise and 
regret” when it should appear that Great Britain 
“proposed continuing her present alliance with 
Germany one moment longer than she must” — 
an expression which offended the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Michael Herbert, and which Mr. Bowen 
is said to have withdrawn. Negotiations were 
resumed on the basis of a counter proposition by 
Mr. Bowen which the allies finally accepted; but not 
until another unsuccessful effort had been made by 
them to induce President Roosevelt to act as arbi- 
trator. By the agreement, as finally drawn, 
the allies were to have the entire 30 per cent. of the 
customs during three months, at the end of which 
time all the creditor nations were to be paid in 
proportion to their claims. Cash payments were 
to be made as follows: Great Britain, $27,500 
immediately; Italy, the same sum within two months, 
and Germany to receive $340,000 within five 
months. Venezuela was to give to the King of 
Belgium the authority to take charge of and admin- 
ister the custom houses at La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello in case any default should made in the 
im oapey of installments due the Powers on the 
asis of the decision to be reached by the commis- 
sions. The agreement in these and minor par- 
ticulars having been reached, the allied diplomats 
proceeded to draw up protocols which were signed 
on the 13th at the British Legation. The blockade 
of the Venezuelan ports was forthwith raised. 
Venezuela went wild with joy and the rest of the 
world experienced a sense of relief. On the 19th 
it was officially announced at Berlin that diplomatic 
relations had been renewed between Germany and 
Venezuela, the new minister from Germany, Herr 
Pelldram, being on the point of sailing for Caracas. 
The drawing and signing of the protocols with the 
unallied creditors of Venezuela (France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States) proceeded as fast as circumstances 
would permit. These nations look to the Hague 
Tribunal for a final settlement of the question of 
preferential treatment of the allied Powers. Con- 
cerning the latter it is noted that Great Britain 
and Italy appear to have shown a commendable 
spirit toward Germany (as well as toward Vene- 
zuela). Germany’s insistence upon a large, rela- 
tively prompt payment, entirely apart from the 
future award from Venezuelan revenue, has not 
bettered German prestige anywhere. Mr. Bowen 
is reported as having informed the German Ambas- 
sador that fr every thousand dollars which Ger- 
many exacts to-day she stands to lose a million 
in South American trade in the future. As for 
British sentiment, though Mr. Balfour insists that 
the ministry has been justified in its course, the 
Spectator probably expresses the popular feeling. 
It says: 

Though Germany’s claims are of very doubtful validity, she 
gets in hard cash 468,000, has contrived to create a certain 
amount of suspicion between America and Great Britain, and 
immensely increased her general prestige The British Govern- 
ment has lost weight at home, irritated the British people, 
alarmed the Americans, made the Germans as a nation even more 
hostile than before, spent a great deal uf money on the blockade, 
lowered the prestige of the British Foreign Office as a business- 


like, intelligent department and obtained £5,000 cash. 
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It is stated that the Government 
sraten eateutes At Washington does not regard 

the question of the cession of 
the Danish West Indies as closed. The 
time allowed for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions will not expire till next June. Certain 
issues between San Domingo and the United 
States, arising from claims of citizens in this 
country appeared, in consequence of efforts by 
Minister Powell, in a fair way to be settled, in 
the latter part of February. On February 19, 
Count Cassini, Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, informed Assistant Secretary Pierce, 
who represented the United States in the arbi- 
tration of the claims of certain American 
sealers against the Russian Government, that 
he was in receipt of funds from St. Petersburg 
to pay the amount of the award. President 
Roosevelt has extended for six months (to Sep- 
tember 2) the life of the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission which, since its first meeting, 
April 8, rg0o1, has been examining claims sub- 
mitted to it under the law of March 2, 1go1, 
creating the Commission. Japan has relin- 
quished her claim to Marcus Island in the 
Pacific Ocean and, on behalf of the Honolulu 
owners, the United States has presented to the 
Japanese Government a claim for indemnity 
for the forcible seizure of the islands. 


In the latter part of January two 
diplomatic communications were 
received at the State Department 
in Washington from Mexico and China asking 
the co-operation of the United States in devis- 
ing and recommending to the governments of 
the world a standard of coinage for the silver- 
using countries. 

The matter of the ratio of silver to gold is one of 
vital importance to Mexico, for she is one of the 
largest producers of silver, and her currency, 
based upon the silver standard, has been greatly 
deranged by the decline in the value of that metal. 
The matter is?also of pressing interest to China, in 
view of the questions involved in the payment 
of her indemnity obligations to the Powers. 

The thing aimed at by the communications 
referred to was the appointment of a joint 
commission of three members representing the 
United States, Mexico, and China. President 
Roosevelt gave his indorsement to the appeal 
by transmitting the same to Congress with 
recommendation that sufficient powers be 
given him to lend the support of the United 
States to the plan advanced by Mexico and 
China. 

A widespread 
as to the real meaning of the proposition. 


MONETARY 
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tnisunderstanding got abroad 
It was 
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supposed to be another attempt to give currency 


to silver heresies. The Mexican note, however, 
practically identical with that of China, expressly 
disavowed any intention to seek the restoration of 
free coinage of silver or of asking the United States 
to modify its present monetary standard. It was 
simply asked that the governments of gold coun- 
tries which have dependencies where silver is used 
shall co-operate in formulating some plan for 
establishing a definite relationship between their 
gold and silver moneys and shall take measures 
to maintain such relationship; in other words, that 
some such policy as that which is embodied in the 
Philippine currency bill now pending in Congress, 
whereby the ratio between silver and gold is fixed at 
32 to 1, shall be extended by a concert of action 
among the countries where silver is used. 

A critical situation recently de- 
veloped in Central Americain con- 
sequence of the intervention of the 
republics in one another’s internal affairs. Hon- 
duras is governed under a charter proclaimed 
in 1894. The President holds office four years. 
President Sierra’s term expired on February 1, 
but he refused to retire in favor of President- 
elect Manuel Bonilla. Dispatches early in 
February stated that the latter had gone to 
Amapala Island, in the Gulf of Fonseca, where 
he was organizing a force for the ejection of 
Sierra. The presidents of the other republics 
were said to be divided in their support of the 
Honduran contestants. Stories of an impend- 
ing revolution in Salvador, and also of a triple 
alliance between Salvador, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica against Guatemala, interested and 
perplexed the reader of dispatches. Nica- 
ragua was also an alleged opponent of Guate- 
mala. 

A queer and ominous mixedness characterized the 
situation as presented by the meager reports. 
United States warships were ordered from San Fran- 
cisco to enter the sulphurous atmosphere for the 
protection of American interests. 
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Little needs to be added now to 
the statements made in this 
department last month respect- 
ing this danger point to the peace of Europe. 
The efforts of Russia and Austria, now backed 
by the other European Powers, to induce the 
Porte to institute measures that will quiet the 
turbulence in Macedonia are still uncertain of 
desirable results, both as regards the Porte, 
which is massing troopsin preparation for the 
worst, and also as regards the Macedonians 
themselves, who are not so rhuch desirous of 
reforms under Turkish rule as of European 
interference and the securing of Macedonian 
independence. Reports at the end of February 
indicated that increasing numbers of Bulgarian 
revolutionary bands were operating in Mace- 
donia, with frequent encounters with Turkish 
troops. Has the ominous and pregnant con- 
flict actually begun? 

The interest of foreigners in 
China now largely attaches to 
the construction of railways. 
With the building of a few lines will come a 
tremendous increase of foreign traffic. Russia 
has a firm grip on Manchuria and an eye on the 
resources of all Northern China. England 
seeks control of the vast Yang-tse-Kiang valley, 
belting Central China. She also has an eye on 
the southern provinces, where her special rival 
is France, which holds two-thirds of Indo- 
China and aims at the construction of railways 
connecting her possessions with the waterway 
of the Si-Kiang, or West River, which is the 
natural channel of trade between Hongkong 
and Southwest China. It has been clearly 
shown that it is from Burma on the west and 
from Shanghai and Hongkong on the east that 
England must, by railways and waterways, 
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effectively occupy the Upper Yang-tse region, 
the key to her position in China, if she means to 
hold her own. Russia in the north and France 
in the far south are allies, and Germany, 
whose ‘‘sphere of influence’’ spreads from 
Kiaochau, having placed herself alongside 
Russia, is likely to keep friendship with the 
“Colossus of the North.”’ 

It transpired in February that, last fall, Great 
Britain, through the commander of her squadron 
in Asiatic waters, proposed to the Viceroy of the 
provinces embraced in the Yang-tse-Kiang valley 
that she be permitted, in case of internal trouble 
to extend a protectorate over the territory under 
his control. It is said that the Viceroy, near whom 
is stationed a German consular agent, was hostile 
to the proposal, but did not openly oppose it. 
‘Alone, Germany cannot prevent its acceptance. 
Presumably, Japan, Great Britain’s ally, is aware 
of the move made by the London government. 
Russia’s sphere of influence is not in jeopardy, and 
there is no reason for action by her. France is not 
disposed to act with Germany. Upon the United 
States, therefore, depends the success or failure 
of the British proposal.’’ It is pointed out that the 
attitude of the Viceroy of the Yang-tse provinces 
is important. During the Boxer troubles officials 
of this rank were treated with directly by the United 
States and the other Powers for the preservation 
of order. The Viceroys have practically unlimited 
power, as was shown by their disregard of the 
orders of the Throne three years ago. Hence the 
submission by the British naval commander of his 
proposal to the Yang-ste Viceroy instead of its 
presentation to the Imperial government, through 
the British minister in Peking. 

On January 19 the foreign ministers at 
Peking received a note declaring that the Chi- 
nese Government was unable to pay the war 
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indemnity on a gold basis and asking the min- 
isters to suggest a plan for relief. Ten days 
later, the ministers, excepting Mr. Conger, 
replied, expressing satisfaction with China’s 
admission that the indemnity was on a gold 
basis and calling attention to the necessity for 
soon issuing bonds to the different govern- 
ments for their share of the indemnity, to 
replace the single bond given when the peace 
protocol was signed. In conclusion the min- 
isters said that they were unable to discuss the 


Affairs 


The fifty-seventh session of Con- 


v ° + 
ae gress expired on Wednesday, 


March 4, having completed the 
one hundred and fourteenth year of Federal 
legislation. 


On February 5 the Hoar bill to expedite anti- 
Trust prosecutions under the Sherman law passed 
the House, as it had done the Senate the day before, 
without a word of debate. It was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the afternoon of the 11th. The 
action of the House on February 13, in passing 
the Elkins bill by a vote of 241 to 6, ended the 
session’s fight over the Trusts question. The bill 
is an amendment to the Interstate Commerce law 
against the giving and receiving of railroad debates. 
It was signed by the President on the 2oth. 
Attorney-General Knox’s bill to expedite the trial 
of suits against trusts was also passed a little later. 
The committee, of which Mr. Hanna was chairman, 
succeeded in obtaining, as additions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce bill, pending in conference, 
provisions empowering the proposed Bureau of 
Corporations to require reports from corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. The House 
Judiciary Committee Trust bill, known as the 
Littlefield bill, was passed on February 7 by a vote 
of 245 to o. In the Senate it was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee which subsequently reported 
with some changes parts of it not covered by laws 
recently enacted. The reports of telegrams sent 
to Congressmen by the Standard Oil Company in 
opposition to anti-Trust legislation naturally at- 
tracted considerable attention. The discussion 
of the “Omnibus Statenood” bill in the Senate 
on February 5, and again on the 13th, turned 
on the question of polygamy. The recent election 
of Apostle Reed Smoot (Republican) to the Senate 
from Utah has quickened attention to this question. 
On the 26th Senator Burrows brought in a formal 
petition against the admission of Smoot. The 
petition contained the charge of polygamy, which 
Smoot has declared false. In debate on the State- 
hoed bill it was affirmed that in Arizona and New 
Mexico, two of the territories seeking admission, 
the influence of the Mormon Church is exerted 
over politics. Through much of the month dis- 
cussion of the Statehood bill was used to block the 
way to action on the Panama Canal treaty. The 
Cuban treaty was also crowded back until impa- 
tience over the delay began to declare itself in the 
public prints. To Senators calling upon him, the 
President said that failure to ratify the Canal 





questions raised by the recent Chinese note 
until the bonds had been issued. 

The ministers, including Mr. Conger, joined in 
another note requesting a more strict compliance 
with the protocol in proclaiming the suspension 
of examinations in districts where foreigners had 
been massacred and protesting against the numerous 
appointments of blacklisted officials to office. 

On February 8, the Antwerp Metropole 
announced that Belgium had obtained a con- 
cession on the Pei-ho River, north of Tientsin. 


in America 


treaty and the Cian reciprocity treaty would 
necessitate the calling of an extra session of Con- 
gress. Senator Morgan, the unyielding opponent 
of the Canal treaty, and Senator Quay, the special 
champion of the Statehood bill, were chiefly respon- 
sible for the delays. The Alaskan Boundary treaty 
was ratified by the Senate on February 11 with but 
few protesting voices. Among measures previously 
passed were the Ray bill. amending the Bankruptcy 
Act, the General Staff bill, Secretary Root’s Militia 
bill, and a bill for increasing the salaries of judges. 
Attempts to pass the Ship Subsidy bill, which passed 
the Senate last year, have not been successful. The 
Committee on Merchant Marine and _ Fisheries 
declined to report it by a vote of 10 to 6. Early 
in the month the President refused to approve bills 
awaiting his signature which restore to the army 
retired list officers who have been out of the service 
for a long time, and whose withdrawal from the 
army was due in some cases to the sentences of 
courts-martial. The end of February having 
arrived, a final attempt was made to press the 
Panama Canal treaty to a conclusion, but it became 
evident that the opponents of the measure pre- 
terred the responsibility for an extra session. 
Accordingly, on Marcha, Penshtons Roosevelt signed 
a proclamation calling “an extraordinary session 
of the Senate of the Fifty-eighth Congress’ to 
meet on March 5s. During the 3d, the Aldrich 
Financial bill, providing for an expansion of the 
currency through a substitution of State, municipal 
and corporation bonds for government bonds 
for security for circulation, the Philippine Tariff 
bill, and the bill providing for the protection of the 
President, were fitled by Democratic filbustering. 
In the House, the session was stormy, party feeling 
running high. Both houses were in session prac- 
tically all night, and agreements were finally 
reached on all the appropriation bills. Itwasabout 
2 o’clock in the morning before the Senate dis 
pelled the last apprehension that one of the great 
appropriation bills might fail and the whole Con- 
gress be called back to its place for an extra session. 

In the House an attempt was made by the 
Democratic minority to block the resolutions 
thanking Speaker Henderson for the “able and 
dignified manner in which he has presided over the 
deliberations” of the body. They made an appeal 
for a roll-cal!l twice, twenty-one members standing 
the first time, and sixteen the second, when in each 
case forty-two members were necessary. At the 
proper time, Mr. Henderson delivered what 1s 
spoken of as perhaps the most touching valedictory 
ever delivered from the Speaker’s chair. 














The total appropriations are the heaviest thus 
far made in the history of the country. The appro- 
priations of the last Congress were $1,440,489.438.87, 
those of the present Congress are $1,554,108,514.84. 
Nearly half of this is for the Panama Canal. Most 
of the other half is due to the increase of the Post 
Office department expenses. 

Both houses of Congress adjourned at noon on 
March 4. Before 12 o’clock President Roosevelt 
had signed all bills presented to him. 


The most important action of the 
He Oe thee Fifty-seventh Congress was the 

creation of the new Governmental 
Department of Commerce, which adds a mem- 
ber to the President’s Cabinet. The bill, hav- 
ing passed both branches of Congress, was 
signed by the President and became a Jaw on 
February 14. Two days later, George B. 
Cortelyou was nominated for the new secre- 
taryship and the nomination was promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


In his first message to Congress, a year ago, 
President Roosevelt thus stated what the objects 
of such a department should be: 

It should be the province of the head of such a department to 
deal with commerce in its broadest sense, including, among 
many other things, whatever concerns labor and all matters 
affecting the great business corporations and our merchant 
marine. The course proposed is one phase of what should be a 
comprehensive and far-reaching scheme of constructive states- 
manship, for the purpose of broadening our markets, securing 
our business interests on a safe basis and making firm our new 
position in the international industrial world, while scrupulously 
safeguarding the rights of wage-worker and capitalist, of 
investor and private citizen, so as to secure equity as between 
man and man in this republic. 

The new department, as constituted, consists of 
the Bureau of Corporations, the Bureau of Labor, 
the Lighthouse Board, the Lighthouse Establish- 
ment, the Steamboat Inspection Service, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, the Com- 
missioners of Immigration, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and the Immigration Service at large, the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
the Bureau of Navigation, the Shipping Commis- 
sioner, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, hereto- 
fore in the Department of State, the Census Bureau, 
and the Fish Commission. The anti-trust pro- 
vision, which establishes the Bureau of Corporations, 
reads as follows: 

That there shall be in the Department of Commerce and Labor 
a bureau, to be called the Bureau of Corporations, and a Com- 
missioner of Corporations, who shall be the head of said bureau, 
to be appointed by the President, who shall receive a salary of 
$5,000 per annum. Thereshall also be in said bureau a Deputy 
Commissioner, who shall receive a salary of $3,500 per annum, 
and who shall, in the absence of the Commissioner, act as and 
perform the duties of the Commissioner of Corporations, and who 
shall also perform such other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor or by the said Commis- 
sioner. There shall also be in the said bureau a chief clerk and 
such special agents, clerks, and other employees as may be author- 
ized by law. 

The said Commissioner shall have power and authority to 
make, under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, diligent investigation into the organization, conduct and 
management of the business of any corporation, joint stock 
company or corporate combination engaged in commerce among 
the several States and with foreign nations, excepting common 
carriers, subject to ‘‘An Act to Regulate Commerce,” approved 
February 8, 1887, and to gather such information and data as 
will enable the President of the United States to make recom- 
mendation to Congress for the regulation of such commerce, and 
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to report such data to the President from time to time as he 
shall require; and the information so contained, or as much 
thereof as the President may direct, shall be made public. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of this section, the said 
Commissioner shall have and exercise the same power and 
authority in respect to corporations, joint stock companies and 
combinations, subject to the provisions hereof, as is conferred 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission in said ‘“‘Act to Regulate 
Commerce’’ and the amendments thereto in respect to common 
carriers, so far as the same may be applicable, including the right 
to subpcena and compel the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of documentary evidence and to 
administer oaths. All the requirements, obligations, liabilities 
and immunities imposed or conferred by said ‘‘Act to Regu- 
late Commerce"’ and by “An Act in Relation to Testimony 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission,” etc., approved 
February 11, 1893, supplemental to said “Act to Regulate 
Commerce,” shall also apply to all persons who may be sub- 
poenaed to testify as witnesses or to produce documentary 
evidence in pursuance of the authority conferred by this section. 

It shall also be the province and duty of said Bureau of Cor- 

orations, under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and 

abor, to gather, compile, publish and supply useful information 
concerning corporations doing business within the limits of the 
United States which shall engage in interstate commerce or in 
commerce between the United States and any foreign country, 
including corporations engaged in insurance, and to attend to 
such other duties as may be hereafter provided by law. 


On February 18, Justice Shiras 

THE SUPREME of the United States Supreme 

Court presented to President 
Roosevelt his resignation. He has been suc- 
ceeded by the former Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam R. Day, of Ohio. 

On February 2 the case of Easton vs. the 
State of Iowa was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in favor of Easton, thus 
reversing the Supreme Court of the State. 

The case involved the er of State laws 
regulating State banks to National banks. In this 
instance the President of a National bank at Decorah 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment under 
the State law for accepting a deposit of $100 when 
he knew his bank to be insolvent. The decision 
was delivered by Justice Shiras, who said that State 
laws for the regulation of banks do not extend to 
banks incorporated under an act of Congress. 


On February 23, the power of Congress to 
prohibit the sending of lottery tickets from one 
State to another by other means than the 
United States mails was passed on by the 
Supreme Court. Justice Harlan thus sum- 
marized the decision from which Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Brewer, Shiras, and Peck- 


ham dissented: 

We decide nothing more in the present case 
than that lottery tickets are subjects of traffic 
among those who choose to sell or buy them; 
that the carriage of such tickets by independent 
carriers from one State to another is, therefore, 
interstate commerce; that under its power to 
regulate commerce among the several States, 
Congress—subject to the limitations imposed by 
the Constitution upon the exercise of the powers 
granted—has plenary authority over such com- 
merce, and may prohibit the carriage of such 
tickets from State to State, and that legislation 
to that end, and of that character, is not incon- 
sistent with any limitation or restriction imposed 
upon the exercise of the powers granted to Congress, 
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The decision cattsed much coniunent in Wash- 
ington, members of the administration assert- 
ing that the majority of the court has fully 
sustained the contention that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law did not exhaust the constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Government over 
commerce. 


The circumstances attending 
President Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tions of negroes to public offices 
have made the race question more than usu- 
ally acute and disturbing. Yet Secretary of 
War Root, in a speech in New York, on Feb- 
ruary 7, said that President Roosevelt has 
appointed fewer black men to office in the 
South than did President McKinley, and that 
there are now fewer black men holding Federal 
offices than when President McKinley died. 
This clearly shows the way things are moving 
Secretary Root remarked ‘‘the curious devel- 
opment along this line in the past year,’’ and 
declared that ‘‘it is probably but a matter of 
time when the overwhelming dominant white 
opinion will succeed in excluding the black 
man from office in all the Southern States.”’ 
It is reported that Mr. Root’s declaration that 
negro suffrage has proved a failure ‘‘was not 
freely admitted among the war horses of the 
Republican party who were present,’’ but gen- 
erally the admission was commented upon as 
candid and truthful. 

In particular, the President’s appointment of Dr. 
W. D. Crum to be Collector of the Port of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has offended the opponents of negro 
recognition. Many efforts were made during Feb- 
ruary, even by United States Senators, to induce 
him to withdraw the nomination; but in vain. The 
President even went so far as to say that should there 
be failure to confirm the appointment before the 
adjournment of Congress, he intended to make Dr. 
Crum a recess appointee. This was before the 
middle of the month. Shortly after a majority of 
the Senate Committee voted to report against 
the nomination of Crum. The vote was eight to 
six. Among the President’s declarations on the 
subject are that he ‘“‘cannot treat mere color as a 
bar to holding office,’’ to connect any of his appoint- 
ments with questions of “social equality” and 
“negro domination” is ‘fas absurd as to connect 
them with the nebular hypothesis or the theory of 
atoms,” and that he will not swerve from his course. 
An attempt has been made to establish an incon- 
sistency between his firmness in Crum’s case and 
his failure to reappoint Postmaster Vick of Wilson, 
N. C., admittedly a highly efficient official. The 
President’s principle. however, seems to be more at 
stake in the Crum case. The New York Tribune 
says: 

It is not the President who is the innovator, but his critics. 
He could turn for his platform to the Lamars and Hamp- 


THE NEGRO 
QUESTION 


tons who led the Southern Democracy when it first recovered 
supremacy 


He is giving the negro nothing more than they 
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with 


and freely, 
virtuous protests of indignation that anybody should accuse 


promised to give him—promised squarely 


them of designing to dcprive the negro of his political priviles 

He is striving to hold up to the negro a standard of good c isin n- 
ship which they said they wanted to set before him. He is 
making the fight for good government and honest officials which 
they proglaimed as their sole aim in rising to put down by con- 


fessed fraud the reconstruction governments 


Corrected returns show that the 
referendum vote in Vermont 
gave a majority of about 2,000 
for the high license and local option law for the 
sale of liquors. Vermont’s prohibition law has 
stood for over half a century. The recent 
record for Maine is, in part, as follows: The 
sheriffs elected in the several counties, on 
assuming office on January 1, for the most part 
expressed a determination to execute the pro- 
hibitory law rigorously. In Rockland, about 
forty liquor dealers appeared in court to plead; 
the grand jury returned forty-six indictments; 
fines amounting to $12,000 were paid. In 
Lewiston, all the saloons were closed. The 
sheriff of the county, Mr. Cummings, is a min- 
ister of religion. Frank J. Ham, Sheriff of 
Kennebec county, will enforce the law “‘let the 
consequences be what they may.”’ The Sheriff 
of Aroostook county gave liquor dealers till 
January 10 opportunity to dispose of their 
stock; thereafter, the law was to be strictly 
enforced. In Bangor, about the middle of 
February, the Supreme Court adjourned after 
imposing heavy fines upon liquor dealers. 
Judge Spear served notice ‘‘that those who 
persist in remaining in the business in the 
future may expect to receive in addition to the 
usual fine a jail sentence.’—The prolonged 
legislative deadlock which kept both of Dela- 
ware’s seats in the National Senate vacant, 
ended by James F. Allee, an Addicks leader, 
being elected for the longer of the unexpired 


AFFAIRS IN THE 
STATES 


terms, and Congressman Ball, a Regular 
Republican, for the shorter.—In Montana, 


when the bill for woman suffrage came up for 
action in the Senate on February 6, there were 
ten votes against it and sixteen for indefinite 
postponement.—Two distinct earthquake 
shocks were experienced in and near St. Louis, 
Mo., on February 8.—The prevalence of 
typhoid fever in Ithaca, N. Y., during Feb- 
ruary, sending many of the students of Cornell 
University to their homes and causing the 
death of a considerable number, raised for 
much discussion the question of the responsi- 
bilities of institutions of learning for the health 
of their students.—In Illinois, a decision of the 
Supreme Court says that the anti-trust law of 
the State is valid. The law provides penalties 
for persons who take part in combinations that 
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fix prices in restraint of trade.—On February 
1, the Connecticut State troops were sent to 
Waterbury to deal with ‘‘an imperative need”’ 
occasioned by the trolley strike situation. 
Strikes, also characterized by more or less vio- 
lence, were occurring, in the earlier part of 
February, in Lynn and Haverhill, Mass., and in 
Dover, N. H.—Armed union strikers defied the 
Federal authorities at one point in West Vir- 
ginia on February 25, and were repressed at 
the cost of bloodshed. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, after being in public 
session for over three months, 
closed its open hearings at Philadelphia on 
February 13 with an argument by Mr. C. S. 
Darrow on behalf of the miners. On the day 
before, President George F. Baer, of the Read- 
ing Company, had made the closing argument 
for the coal operators. He closed with a state- 
ment, in behalf of the coal companies, of wil- 
lingness to adopt a sliding scale of wages for the 
miners, based on output and the state of the 
market. Touching upon this proposition, 
Mr. Darrow, taking Mr. Baer’s figures, claimed 
that it was unfair, giving to the operators far 
better proportional returns on a rise than to 
the miners. The Commissioners began private 
meetings in Washington on the roth, for the 
preparation of their report. 


COAL STRIKE 
COMMISSION 


General Leonard Wood is going 
to the Philippines to take com- 
mand of the Mindanao district, 
and it is understood that he will, at an early 
date, become commander-in-chief in the entire 
archipelago. Various accounts of conflicts 


66.2 


with “‘irreconcilable’’ Filipinos were contained 
in the February dispatches. 


Early in the month a force of insurgents under 
General San Miguel was routed near Maraquina, 
a small town seven miles from Manila. Inspector 
Harris and another American were killed and two 
others were wounded. Other conflicts in Rizal 
and Bulacan provinces occurred during the month 
and at the beginning of March. ‘A conflict between 
the constabulary and ladrones on the island of 
Mindoro was also reported in February. On the 
14th it was cabled that Bayan, the strongest Moro 
fortress in the Lanao country of the island of 
Mindanao, had submitted to the American forces 
under Captain Pershing. The mutineers on the 
interinsular steamer, Dos Hermanos, last August, 
were sentenced at Manila on the 12th. 


The Philippine Commission has passed an 
act governing the constabulary. 


It creates a summary court for the trial of light 
offenses; gives the civil courts jurisdiction over 
serious offenses; forbids the constabulary to admin- 
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ister the water cure, or resort to whipping or other 
punishments, in order to obtain information from 
the natives, and provides for the drastic punishment 
of such offenses. In the measure are incorporated 
most of the regulations governing the American 
army. 

Respecting the miserable condition of the 
Filipino population, Brewster Cameron of the 
Manila Chamber of Commerce is quoted as 
saying that revolution is swiftly following in 
the track of famine. 

General Lukban, the former irreconcilable 
rebel leader in Samar, has published a letter 
denouncing the testimony given in favor of 
Major Glenn during the recent court-martial, 
which accused Lukban of cruelties to American 
soldiers, as ‘‘false and libelous.” 


The banking and miscellaneous 
business statistics of Canada 
continue to show that the 
Dominion presents one of the world’s cheerful 
visions of prosperity. During the past five 
years the Canadian people have grown in wealth 
unprecedentedly. During 1902 the banks ex- 
perienced a steady demand for advances and 
their business was unusually free from bad debts. 
The report of the Bank of Commerce for the 
last fiscal year shows a net profit of 12.85 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital of eight million 
dollars. The growth of the country is shown 
by the fact that the chartered banks opened 
about a hundred and ten new branches during 
1902, of which the share of the Bank of Com- 
merce is fifteen. It is recognized, however, 


CANADA 
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that there is a tendency toward a condition 
requiring caution. It is noted that during the 
past five years the imports have grown from 
$111,000,000 to $212,000,000, and that the 
exports have grown from $133,000,000 to 
$211,000,000. The handsome surplus of 1897 
has disappeared. Owing to the South African 
war and other causes, latterly it has been a 
time when Canadians have looked less than ever 
to Great Britain for capital, and more than 
ever to themselves. In the matter of foreign 
indebtedness, in proportion to Canadian growth, 
it is believed that the country is, on the whole, 
better off than in 1897. 


Respecting foreign trade, figures recently issued 
by the Customs Department at Ottawa show that 
during the half year ending last December the 
Dominion trade was larger by nearly eleven million 
dollars than the total imports and exports for the 
whole twelve months of the fiscal year 1896. The 
figures for the last six months of 1902, with returns 
for the same months in rgo1, are given as follows: 
Total imports, $106,040,735, as compared with 
$99,662,849 for 1901; total exports, $125,301,466, 
as compared with $113,568,760 for 1901. For the 
month of December alone the imports for consump- 
tion were $16,671,742, as against $15,250,132, and 
the domestic exports $23,777,973, aS against 
$18,772,744 in the corresponding month of rgor. 
The Government issues the following showing of 
percentages of trade increase to demonstrate that 
Canada “leads the procession”’: 

Canada, 096.05; Japan, 89.06; Australian Commonwealth, 
62.21; United States, 48.08; Netherlands, 43.8; Italy, 39.01; 
Germany, 32.45; Belgium, 32.08; Argentine Republic, 30.91; 
United Kingdom, 24.77; France, 18.16; Spain, 3.65; Cape Col- 
ony, 2.62; Further, Canada’s trade, during 1902, per capita of 
population, figures at a little over $77; that of the United States, 
at between $30 and $31;Great Britain, $102; France, between 
$53 and $54; Germany, about $41. 


An active demand for subsidies is made upon , 


the Canadian Government. The Premiers of 
the various provinces met in Ottawa near the 
end of January and, representing that the 
resources of the provinces are no longer suffi- 
cient to. meet the expenditures, asked for 
increased subsidies. Their contention was 
that the growth of population has imposed 
upon the provinces heavy burdens in the in- 
creased cost of the administration of justice, 
of legislation, education, maintenance of 
prisons and asylums, etc. A new basis of dis- 
tribution was asked for. 

Mr. Tarte, ex-Minister of Public Works, 
keeps up his vigorous campaign for a high pro- 
tective tariff for Canada. His recent break 
with the Government on that contention makes 
doubly interesting his repeated declarations 
that the great mass of the Liberal party 
throughout the country is with him in his 
views.—The Magdalen Islands, sixty miles 
northwest of Prince Edward Island, were 
granted by the British Government more than 


one hundred years ago to Admiral Coffin, who 
at his deathtied them up to the third generation. 
The fisheries are of considerable value, as also 
are mineral deposits. The islands have been 
sold to a syndicate of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia capitalists by John T. Coffin.—Negotia- 
tions have been going on between the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Marconi for the establishment of 
wireless telegraphy stations along the St. Law- 
rence and on the shores of the Great Lakes.— 
It is reported that a colony of Nestorians, 
coming from Persia and Turkey, is to be set up 
at Winnipeg.—It was announced in February 
that the Doukhobors are contemplating citizen- 
ship and the taking out of patents for home- 
steads.—Advices received at Ottawa assure 
the Government that many Mormons are ready 
to migrate to the Northwest providing they can 
be assured of finding markets for their products. 


One of the loudly trumpeted 
topics of the times is the won- 
derful development of Mexico 
under the rule of President Diaz. He is a con- 
spicuous illustration of what may be done by 
one man of brain and pluck and tact, for- 
tunately placed at a nation’s head. The large 
investment of American capital in Mexico is 
one of the explanations of Mexican. progress 
during recent times. 

Among the latest developments showing the 
tendency of United States capitalists to seek 
investments in Mexico is the pending reorganization 
and recapitalization of the large and prosperous 
iron and steel foundry plant and machine shops 
known as the Compafiia Industrial Mexicafia, 
situated in the city of Chihuahua, which is now 
being underwritten and financed by several of the 
leading New York banking houses. Canadian 
capitalists, encouraged by their experiences in 
Trinidad, in Cuba, and in other southern lands, 
are now looking toward Mexico. The Toronto 
Monetary Times reports the formation of a com- 
any in which Mr. Wm. Mackenzie of Toronto, 
Bir Wm. Van Horne of Montreal and other Cana- 


MEXICO 


dians are the leaders, for the purpose of inaugurating 


a large power scheme for the city of Mexico. The 
project is to obtain power from three rivers some 
eighty miles away from the city, and use it for the 
lighting system, for factories, and for every other 
purpose for which it may be needed. 

Many Mexicans are persuaded that the future 
prosperity of the country depends upon the 
adoption of the gold standard. The continued 
fall in silver is deemed instructive to this end. 
The Government, not long ago, took an impor- 
tant step toward the adoption of the gold 
standard in giving permission to the banks to 
keep their accounts in both gold and silver and 
allow customers to do the same. And at the 
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beginning of the present year the collection of 
duty on imports was ordered done on the gold 
standard basis. 

On January 28 a world-wide agreement for 
maintaining silver at the ratio of 32 to 1 was the 
basis of diplomatic communications, referred to 
elsewhere, made to the State department at Wash- 
ington from Mexico and China. It does not appear, 
however, that the Mexican proposition means other 
than an effort to extend the gold standard to silver- 
using countries without upsetting business. 

The bubonic plague which was appearing 
during January at points along the Pacific 
coast, particularly at Mazatlan, was reported 
abating at the end of the month. A dispatch 
from Mexico City, however, on February 20, 
stated that the disease had become epidemic in 
Oso, in the State of Sinaloa. It is said that at 
Mazatlan none of the Chinese were attacked by 
the plague and that they appeared to regard it 
with complete indifference. 

The immigration of Mormons into Mexico 
has been a fact of recent date, the movement 
being both invited by the Mexican Government 
and stimulated by American capitalists who 
aim at the creation of immense cattle-raising 
ranches. According to report,a Boer colony 
from South Africa, including General Viljoen 
and other men of note, may soon be established 
in Chihuahua. 

Dispatches from Mexico City near the close 
of February stated that much alarm was felt in 
the southern part of the State of Jalisco and in 
the northern part of the State of Colima, owing 
to the continued eruptions of the Colima vol- 
cano. 


An 


What are Cuba’s prospects? 
account of the first six months of 


CUBA 

President Palma’s presidency 

shows that the condition of the island becomes 

more and more prosperous. The develop- 

ment of the sugar and tobacco industries, which 

had been prostrated by war three years ago, is 
one of the most encouraging signs. 

The output of sugar had dropped from 1,100,000 
tons to 300,000. The estimated crop for this season 
is 950,000 tons, and prices, owing to the action of 
the Brussels convention in removing bounties, 
have risen 75 per cent. Within three years the 
annual crop will exceed 1,500,000 tons. 

The revival of the tobacco industry has been very 
marked, a vast amount of American capital has 
gone into it during the last three years, and “a 
brilliant future’’ for the industry seems assured. 
The cultivation of fruits is on a larger scale than 
ever before. Pasture lands are being restocked 
and the importation of hides steadily increases. 
There is an unprecedented boom in the lumber 
trade, and the exportation of iron ores at Santiago 
is larger than before the war. Capital invested in 
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copper properties promises a handsome return. 
Progress in transportation is becoming more rapid, 
the traveling time (for instance) from Havana 
to Santiago to eighteen hours, as compared with the 
previous time (by rail to Cienfuegos and thence by 
sea) of five days. Branch lines are building in all 
directions. The Van Horne railways and the 
trolley system whichis being put in between Havana, 
Mariel and western districts of the provinces, and 
the promise of other lines, will soon make traveling 
about the island as convenient and excellent as 
the old Spanish methods by ealéche and mule 
were difficult and tiresome. 

Political conditions, on the whole, have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
The stability of the Government was shown 
by the energy and tact with which President 
Palma suppressed the strike riots. Qualities 
of real statesmanship are shown in his dealings 
with other nations, despite the opposition of 
Cubans who are not without influence. He 
has evolved order out of financial chaos. 
Instead of predicted bankruptcy, Cuba has 
money enough for legitimate expenses and over 
two million dollars surplus in the treasury. 
The President’s popularity among his people 
seems assured and continually increasing. 

A vote of censure against President Palma and 
his cabinet was os from Havana on February 
9, on account of an alleged secret sale of the 
Triscornia wharves and military railway to a British 
syndicate headed by Sir William Van Horne. 

roperty which cost the United States more than 
half a million dollars is said to have been bargained 
away for a song, the alleged purpose being to 
checkmate, by sale to third parties, the intention 
of the Government at Washington to locate one 
of the American naval coal depots at Triscornia. 

The report, early in February, of the committee 
on the loan to pay the army, placed the loan at 
$35,000,000, repayment to begin not sooner than 
five years after the issue. Dispatches on the roth 
showed that representatives of all industries which 
it is intended to tax under the loan bill had drawn 
up a petition to President Palma urging him not to 
sign the bill on the ground that all the principal 
industries of the island would be injuriously affected 
by it. It was claimed that the liquor interests, 
especially, would be crippled, and that the manu- 
facture of cigars‘would be heavily handicapped. 


The chief topic of present inter- 
est relating to Colombia is the 
international one of the Panama 
Canal. The ending of the recent revolution 
by the defeat and surrender of the Liberal 
leaders has given the Marroquin government a 
chance to rest from slaughter and the stren- 
uous devices necessary to keep itself a-going. 
It was announced in January that President 
Marroquin had declined to be a candidate for 
re-election, saying that re-elections are among 
the main causes that make revolutions in 


COLOMBIA 
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Latin America. That the Colombians are not 
happy unless they are making themselves 
miserable with a revolution seems to be sug- 
gested by the report that dissatisfaction with 
the Panama Canal treaty may lead to another 
outburst of ‘‘trumpets loud and clarions.” 
The suicide of General Uribe-Uribe, leader 
of the late revolution, was reported early in 
February. 
External powers threatening war 
VENEZUELA have been withdrawn from the 
coasts of Venezuela, but inter- 
nal forces in dire conflict forbid peace. While 
the warships of Europe blockaded the ports 
there was a lull in the civil strife. Perhaps 
had occasion required, the world might have 
seen a united Venezuela opposing hostile inva- 
sion. But no sooner has all danger of that 
passed than the revolution, which has dis- 
tressed, if not impoverished, the land and 
threatened the Castro government with over- 
throw, develops new energy and makes the 
situation apparently more serious than ever. 
Whether truth or fiction, rumor, that ‘‘gar- 
rulous jade,” had it near the close of February 
that the revolutionists had, after considerable 
fighting, attained position about twenty miles 
southeast of Caracas, and that both they and 
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The British Parliament reas- 
yy yy sembled on February 16 not, 
indeed, under cloudless political 
skies, but with much less of the ‘“‘stormy mag- 
nificence,’’” and ominous reverberations of 
recent times. The problems in Asia and 
Southeastern Europe present no phases suffi- 
cient to deprive a British statesman of his 
sleep just now; India is still aglow with the 
splendors of the durbar festivities; Mr. Cham- 
berlain is returning from South Africa with new 
feathers in his cap; John Bull is coming out of 
the Venezuelan imbroglio without the resent- 
ment of Uncle Sam; and the negotiations over 
the Alaska boundary question are like the 
sweet associations of a junketing where the 
music plays softly and the pleasant sound of 
laughter is heard. But it must be said that 
not everybody in England and Canada is 
pleased with the probable outcome of the 
Alaska dispute, and Anglo-German relations are 
somewhat more embittered by hard words 
in England over the Venezuela muddle. The 
Irish question mingles gloom with sunshine; 
the latter, however, predominating. 
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the Government troops were well placed for the 
‘decisive battle’’ which has been expected for 
many months. 


There are said to be three divisions of the revolu- 
tionary forces—one under General Antonio Fer- 
nandez, recently routed 120 miles southwest of 
Caracas; a second under Generals Mantillaand Solig- 
nie, recently defeated 140 miles west of Caracas, 
and a third under Generals Rolando, Penaloza, and 
Vidal, which has reached the position twenty miles 
southeast of the capital. The whole revolutionary 
movement is still under the headship of General 
Matos. The Government forces, under the control 
of President Castro, have been receiving consider- 
able reinforcement since the conclusion of the 
blockade of Venezuelan ports by European war- 
ships. 

A Government decree issued at Caracas on Feb- 
ruary 17 establishes a war contribution in the form 
of an extra duty of 30 per cent. to be levied on all 
imports. By this it appears that President Castro 
proposes to provide for the payment of German, 
English and other foreign claims very largely by 
additional burdens upon foreign merchants, chiefly 
Germans, who practically monopolize the commerce 
of Venezuela. Says the New York Tribune: 

So we have the engaging spectacle of Germany with a mailed 
fist exacting a big indemnity from Venezuela, and Venezuela in 
return exacting an equal sum from the pockets of German sub- 
jects. That isn’t the proverbial ‘robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
It is robbing Paul’s right-hand pocket to pay Paul’s left-hand 
pocket. It is a bit of “high finance” that might almost suggest 
to William of Germany the desirability of sending to South 
America for a Finance Minister the next time he needs one par- 
ticularly badly. Artemas Ward once expresseia willingness to 
put cown the rebellion if it took every one of his wite’s relatives 
to do it. President Castro means to pay Germany’s claims 
in full, if it ruins every German merchant in Venezuela to do it. 


n Europe 


In a speech in Dublin on February 11, the 
Earl of Dudley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
declared the prospects highly encouraging. 
Several Irish Nationalists, imprisoned for 
violent utterances, have been released. As the 
result of interviews with the Duke of Abercorn, 
Lord Dunraven, John Redmond, and others, 
the following was eabled from London on 
February 21 respecting the much-talked-of 
plan to settle the Irish question: 


All the interested parties, Nationalists, Unionists, 
landlords and tenants, are now for the first time 
in the history of Ireland in agreement, upon the 
lines of the Dublin Dunraven-Redmond conference 
in January. They have joined forces in bringing 

ressure on the Government to make Secretary 
Wyndham's forthcoming bill in spirit with the 
recommendations of the conference, and all indica- 
tions point to the bill conceding those demands. 
It will be introduced in Parliament at the end of 
March, and if passed will accomplish what Mr. 
Redmond and Lord Dunraven agree in saying will 
be one of the most ‘‘extraordinary peaceful revolu- 
tions ever effected.”’ If Mr. Wyndham, for lack of 
funds or other causes, fails to meet the views of the 
conference, he will have on his hands, to quote 
Redmond, “an Ireland sttch as the world has never 
seen.”” In this view such a strong supporter of the 
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Government as the Duke of Abercorn concurs. The 
Duke is the President of the powerful Irish Land- 
lords’ Association, which at first declined to join 
the Earl of Mayo and Lord Dunraven in conferring 
with the Nationalists, but which later signified its 
assent. Mr. Redmond says: 


If this agreement of keenly opposing parties lacks fulfillment 
through the Government’s refusal, there will be twice as many 
members of Parliament in jail and twice as many counties under 

the ban of the Crimes Act than there were prior to the present 
truce. This truce wi!l be continued until the terms of the bill 
are revealed. 


It is said that taxation is the word which 
sums up the programme of the new Parlia- 
ment. The King’s speech intimated that the 
budget estimates of the expenditures would be 
large. The burden on the British taxpayer is 
bound to be a heavy one. London taxpayers 
especially will feel it. The new Education bill 
implies a higher school rate for the metropolis, 
and the London dock bill, while essential to the 
prosperity of East London, will involve a 
largely increased local taxation. 

Sharp attacks are made upon the ministerial 
management of army and navy affairs. War 
Secretary Brodrick’s army corps reorganiza- 
tion plan, based upon German experience, was 
ridiculed in the Commons by Mr. Winston 
Churchill (Conservative) on February 25. It 
was hotly assailed from both sides of the 
House. Nevertheless, an action which implied 
censure of Mr. Brodrick was rejected by a 
vote of 261 to 245. 

It is declared, however, that the Grenadier 
Guards’ scandal has demonstrated the urgent 
need of efficiency and authority in the War Office, 
and that the state of affairs revealed since the dis- 
missal of Colonel Kinloch from the command of the 
a is the most debated question in England 
to-day. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says that the principal colonial ques- 
tion outside South Africa is the British emigra- 
tion movement to Canada. The migration of 
people from the United States into the North- 
west Territory has quickened the movement 
thitherward of English and Welsh emigrants. 
But few Scotchmen are interested. 

M. Leopold Mabilleau, the emi- 
nent Socialist, who has been lec- 
turing in this country at Harvard 
University and elsewhere, says that while the 
Catholic Church in France is seeking to regain 
supremacy through the Conservative party, 
it is not improbable that in the end Church and 
State will agree to remain separate. This, of 
course, is an affirmation of the stability of the 
republic in which no element to-day seems to 
be more influential than the Socialistic. ‘‘The 
Republican-Socialist alliance goes on its way, 
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deeply concerned with ethical and social read- 
justments, stable ‘in its voting strength, 
whether tested by the votes of the House of 
Deputies or of the electors in the communes, 
and one after another of the efforts of the so- 
called Nationalists to defeat the Ministry by 
sounding the old rallying cries fail.” M. 
Mabilleau says that the aim and end of the 
Conservatives is to renew, so far as possible, 
French tradition, and in this the army is an 
indispensable element and instrument. The 
instinct of the Socialist shows itself with 
remarkable force in a plea for disarmament 
by Deputy Jaurés, a Socialist leader and perhaps 
the most eloquent living Frenchman. He is 
one of the vice-presidents of the Chamber. 
The Government, although not Conservative, 
yet feels compelled to burden itself and the 
nation with a vast military budget, but M. 
Jaurés, the representative Socialist, will oppose 
it as stoutly as he does Clericalism itself. His 
oration was listened to with rapt attention by 
all parties. When Minister Millevoye, in 
reply, called it all a beautiful but impractical 
dream, the orator made a retoit said to have 
been as effective as the original speech. 

The question of a revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic so as to make the Court of 
Cassation (the highest tribunal) independent 
of Parliament, and the President chosen directly 
by the people instead of by Parliament (of 
which he and his cabinet shall nct be members), 
appears to be nearing the day when action will 
succeed debate. When the amendments are 
finally made it is anticipated also that the army 
and navy, and the diplomatic service as well, 
will be removed frum the direct control of 
Parliament and placed upon a_ non-political 
basis. 

After an exciting contest over M. Rouvier's 
budget propositions, which, at one time seemed 
likely to end calamitously to the Government, 
the Minister of Finance was at length sustained, 
on February 12, by a vote of 278 to 207. 

But the delay in voting the budget forced the 
Government to introduce a bill providing for a 
provisional credit for a month’s supplies to meet 
the March expenses. The bill also asked authoriza- 
tion for the issue of $50,000,000 short-term Treasury 
bonds to meet the deficits in the 1901-02 budgets. 
After animated debate the Chamber adopted the 
bill by a vote of 370 to 87. 

The sugar industry, one of the three great 
mainstays of French prosperity, is approaching 
a crisis which may have serious consequences 
both at home and abroad. 

In the criminal courts on February 11 
Parisians had their first opportunity to see the 
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Humberts, the famous swindlers. The case 
was not the main one, but a libel suit brought 
by a money-lender. It resulted in an acquittal 
ot the Humberts on the arst. 

Religious disturbances connected with the 
Government’s closing of church schools broke 
out again in Brittany soon after the middle of 
February. 

They are removing the twenty miles of walls 
which were built half a century ago around 
Paris. 


The large looming of Germany on 


GERMANY the horizon of the future makes 
her an_ endlessly interesting 
object of contemplation and _ conjecture. 


Especially since such utterances us that quoted 
last month in which Professor Mommsen says 
that in Germany constitutional government has 
become a dead letter, the judgments of compe- 
tent observers respecting the empire of the 
Kaiser have an extraordinary interest. Among 
such judgments, expressed during February, 
we note three. 

First, that of a Frenchman who now commands 
the attention of thoughtful men to a marked 
degree, M. Jaurés, the eloquent Socialist Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Jaurés, 
in an article in the Petite Republique, declares 
that the conflict between the German Socialists and 
the Kaiser has become so acute that the Kaiser 
must endeavor to break down the party by mutilat- 
ing the system of universal suffrage or abandon 
his provocatory and aggressive attitude toward the 
Socialist proletarian. M. Jaurés believes that uni- 
versal suffrage is so firmly established in France that 
there is no danger of its abolition, but in Germany 
it was accorded by royal power, and, therefore, 
not being founded in the national life, it is easier 
to overthrow. 

The virtual triumph of the Agrarians in Germany, 
in the recent forced passage of the tariff bill, makes 
especially significant the utterance of Baron Wagen- 
heim, President of the Agrarian League in Berlin: 
“We do not want a monarchy that is a shadow, as 
in England; we do not want a despotism with all 
its corruption, as in Russia, nor do we like republics 
with a rotten government by cliques. We desire 
tto serve the Emperor not as slaves, but as free 
(German men, like our forefathers. To strive for 
preferment, to stick to office, to cringe and to flatter 
is not German; it is Oriental. It is a fashion that 
must not make way in this country.” 

A voice from the Government was heard early 
in the month, in the speech of Chancellor von 
Bulow at the banquet of the Agricultural Council. 
Having said that the Government would give 
particular attention to the interests of agriculture 
in the negotiation of new commercial treaties, the 
Chancellor proceeded to warn foreign nations 
against regarding the nervous expressions of 
despondency and pessimism in the German press as 
a loosening of the imperial structure. These 
grumblings and exaggerated criticisms, he said, 
were merely surface ripples under which the broad 
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stream of German national development flows 
undisturbed. 

The legislative period in Germany is five 
years. The next general elections to the 
Reichstag will take place in June, and the winds 
already whistle portents of atmospherical and 
terrestrial convulsions. The Government has 
done much for the Agrarians, yet not enough, 
and the latter are not satisfied with the com- 
mercial policy of the empire. The Govern- 
ment has decided to readmit the Jesuits (who 
have been excluded since 1872),and yet the 
Clerical party is not satisfied and the Cologne 
Gazette foresees the possibility of a new 
Kulturkampf. 

Doubts of the Kaiser’s “orthodoxy” in 
religious matters have grown rankly since, 
last year, he first listened to Professor Delitzsch’s 
lecture on the Babylonian origin of the Bible, 
personally assisted the Assyriologist in show- 
ing stereopticon pictures to members of 
the court designed to sustain the Professor’s 
theories, and contributed to the fund to send 
the latter back to Assyria. The doubts 
referred to have induced the Kaiser to write 
for publication a confession of his faith and 
some criticisms upon Professor Delitzsch’s atti- 
tude. It appears that the Kaiser steers skill- 
fully between Scylla and Charybdis. The 
liberals in theology, at least, regard his ortho- 
doxy as sufficiently established. ' Not so, how- 
ever, theologians who regard all parts of the 
Scriptures as God’s revealed word. 

The now famous statue of Frederick the 
Great, which the Kaiser has given to the 
United States, is not to be sent over till the 
spring of 1904. 


According to some sources, the 
Vatican and the Quirinal—Church 
and State—which since the ex- 
communication by Pius IX. of every official 
connected with the Italian Government have 
stood aloof, “‘like two cliffs that have been rent 
asunder,” are gradually developing ‘‘a spirit 
of accommodation.”’ ‘‘Few people are aware 
that there is a telephone communication 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, and that 
the officials who work it at either end have no 
sinecure.’”’ Not long ago it was intimated in 
the official organ of the Vatican (the Voce della 
Verita) that the prohibition against Catholics 
participating in the Italian elections would be 
withdrawn. Its withdrawal would doubtless 
enormously increase the influence of the papacy 
in Italian governmental affairs. How far are 
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Catholics now voting for the Italian Parlia- 
ment? “That they do vote,” says a corre- 
spondent at Rome, “‘is no secret to the statis- 
ticians, but so far as the Pope’s influence 
extends in inducing men to believe that they 
incur grave sin by disobeying him in this par- 
ticular, there is no Catholic voting in Italy.” 

An interesting experiment for the raising of 
the moral and material conditions of Italian 
peasants and the preventing of agrarian strikes 
is made in the Agricultural Association founded 
in Casale-Litta, a village in the province of 
Milan. 

In a recent article in the North Americar Review, 
the Duke of Litta-Visconti-Arese, who is concerned 
in the association above mentioned, says that the 
tillers of the soil have really not been much better 
off than when they were slaves or serfs, anterior 
to the abolition of feudal rights in 1793. A middle 
class called “‘farmers’’ has largely got possession 
of the lands, by long leases from the aristocratic 
owners, which they sub-let to the peasantry. 
Then by oppressing the peasants and, at the same 
time, despoiling the landlords, these middle-men 
sometimes become very wealthy. In recent times, 
however, the peasants have learned to organize 
into Agrarian leagues and return blows for blows, 
sometimes compelling the rascally ‘‘farmers” 
to rescind their contracts and depart to “fresh fields 
and pastures new.”’ The Agricultural Association 
of Casale-Litta is composed of peasants to whom the 
land is let without the intervention of middle- 
men. The association, up to the beginning of the 

resent year, was composed of the heads of 128 
Lonsilinn who number more than a thousand souls 
and live on the estates. The association is legally 
chartered and all details have been carefully 
attended to with the purpose of making the experi- 
ment every way successful. The Duke of Litta- 
Visconti-Arese says that when the plan was made 
public he was assailed by the fury and ridicule of 
the powerful and unscrupulous “farmer” class. 
Several other great landlords have followed his 
example, and the experiment is watched with 
great interest throughout Italy. 

The great wretchedness prevailing in the 
southern provinces of Italy is engaging the 
attention of the Government and others in the 
hope of devising some scheme to better the 


condition. 

Emigration statistics show thatinthe Neapolitan 
provinces and Sicily many are abandoning the 
country. It appears that the Bank of Naples and 
the Bank of Italy hold by foreclosure landed 
property in the Neapolitan provinces valued at over 
$10,000,000. Baron Sonnino thus vigorously de- 
scribes the situation: “Agriculture is perishing, 


the country is being depopulated, and the only 
thing which prospers is the blood-sucking octopus 
of usury.” 


A dispatch from Rome in the middle of Feb- 
ruary stated that a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and Signor Marconi for the establish- 
ment of wireless telegraphic communication 
with the Argentine Republic had been signed. 
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The silver jubilee of the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. was celebrated in Rome on February 20. 
He was born in 1810, became a cardinal in 
1850, and was elected Pope in 1878. Prob- 
ably the whole papal line has presented no 
kindlier, purer, or more devout man. His 
voice has always been for peace. 





A deputation of landowners from 
the government of Simbirsk (on 
the Volga east of Moscow), commonly known 
as “‘Darkest Russia,’ arrived in St. Peters- 
burg about the middle of February to warn the 
Government of a threatened peasant revolt of 
unusual magnitude.—Foreign countries are 
reported to be contributing generously for the 
relief of the sufferers from the famine in Fin- 
land.— Measures have been taken by the eccle- 
siastical authorities at St. Petersburg to destroy 
the widespread belief in the divinity of the 
famous Father John of Kronstadt, but so far 
they have not attained their object. 

The veneration in which Father John is held was 
well illustrated when he was leaving St. Petersburg 
on February 17. Despite the secrecy that is 
always maintained concerning his movements, he 
had to be escorted at a considerable number of 
stations to the railway carriage by ten or twelve 
stalwart gendarmes, who joined hands and formed 
a ring around him. Despite these precautions 
women in the crowd made every effort to get near 
him. Some threw themselves on the ground and 
tried to crawl inside the ring of gendarmes and kiss 
his feet or his garments. 


RUSSIA 


In Spain, during February, labor 
MISCELLANEOUS strikes were reported at Barce- 

lona, Cadiz, and other places. 
On the rsth was announced the death of the 
Archduchess Elizabeth, mother of the Queen 
Mother, Maria Christina.—In Portugal, on the 
27th, occurred the resignation of the Cabinet, 
in consequence, as it is understood, of the 
Government’s critical financial condition. 
King Carlos intrusted the formation of a new 
Cabinet to Senhor Hintze Ribeiro, formerly 
Premier and Minister of Finance.—Dispatches 
from Stockholm early in February stated that 
the misery from the famine in the north is 
more widespread than was supposed. Relief 
funds are being received from foreign lands.— 
Holland has been having labor strikes.—The 
new statistics for Switzerland show that 
there are 1,918,191 Protestants and 1,383,135 
Catholics. The competition between the 
Swiss State Church, which is known as the 
Reformed Church, and Catholicism, is said 
to be greater than in any other part of the 
continent. 
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The torpid and inert Orient, as 
conceived in times now past, has 
been stirred by contact with the 
Western world until one now looks to the East 
to find well-nigh the most rapid developments 
of political and social conditions. Even China 
has become a land of “unrest,” ‘‘uprisings,”’ 
and ‘‘remarkable progress.” Thespirit which has 
transformed the Japanese has got hold of the 
Celestials and they are looking out over the 
world, traveling in all advanced countries, and 
developing a hunger and thirst for things quite 
out of accord with the stagnation and rever- 
sionary drifts of former days. 

Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, who has spent many vears in 
China, was reported at the end of February as 
regarding the Chinese situation very threat- 
ening The United States is asked to co-op- 
erate with the other powers in stopping the 
illegal importation of arms into China, in 
which Belgians are especially active, though 
parties in the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain are also concerned. 

A notable word of testimony as to the mili- 
tary efficiency of the Chinese comes from an ex- 
perienced officer of the British army. Speaking 
of the Chinese regiment that was organized to 
serve as an auxiliary to the British troops at 
Wei-hai-wei before the decision was reached not 
to fortify the place, the British officer says: 

“I am fully convinced that, outside some parts of 
Northern India, we can never have better native 
troops, judged from any standpoint. As far as 
actual hard work is concerned, I would match them 
against any other Orientals. As regards their 
smartness under arms, General Gascoigne declared 
that they were the finest native troops he had ever 
seen.’ The same officer further declares that the 
Chinese soldiers were loyal, obedient and stanch. All 
military men who saw them were convinced that 


they would have proved highly effective fighters 
in almost any circumstances. The Chi 


CHINA 


inese dis- 
regard of danger, pain, and death, added to the 
qualities developed through proper training, would 
make them almost ideal soldiers. 

Official reports from Peking admit that the 
rebellion in the southern province of Kwangsi 
is increasing and extending north into Hunan. 

Sir Liang Chen Tung, the new Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, sailed from Hongkong 
on February 27 for San Francisco. 





The principal measures for which 
the Japanese Cabinet now stands 
are the naval expansion bill and 
the continuation of the high rate of taxation as 
necessary to the naval program. The oppo- 
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in Asia 


sition to the Cabinet is due not so much to the 
land tax as to certain ‘‘sins of omission,”’ one 
of which is failure to reorganize the financial 
and executive systems, which it has long prom- 
ised todo. The fight in Japan is also for a gov- 
ernment by parties instead of an ‘‘old coterie of 
‘elder statesmen.’”’ It appears that Marquis 
Ito, the Liberal leader, and Count Okuma, the 
head of the Progressives, have come to an under- 
standing which insures more rapid changes in 
the Government. At the general elections held 
last August, the results were: Liberals (the 
Sciyukai, Constitutionalists), 192 members: 
Progressives, 14; Imperialists, 20; Independ- 
ents, 59. At the present writing, the recent 
elections appear to give the Liberals 183, the 
Progressives 92, the Imperialists 14, and the 
Independents 74. 

It is announced that the Emperor has 
declared Mororan, on the island of Yesso, a 
free port. 

Prince Komatsu, who was Japan’s envoy at- 
the coronation of King Edward of England, 
died on February 18. 


Notwithstanding the recent criti- 
cism by Lord Rosebery of the 
appointment of Lord Kitchener 
to the command of the army in India, as being 
a position of less critical importance than some 
others, it is contended that the situation in 
India demands the best military talent that 
England possesses. The leading article in the 
Fortnightly Review for February affirms that 
there are defects in organization and questions 
of reserves and supplies relating to the Indian 
army which will give even a man of Lord 
Kitchener’s caliber enough to do. It has 
seldom happened that there has been greater 
need of the best obtainable man as commander- 
in-chief in India than at the present time. 
For there is little doubt that since Lord Roberts 
left India, some ten years ago, the post which 
he filled so admirably has lost a good deal of its 
prestige, with the practically inevitable result 
that the defenses of the country have not 
received the same amount of attention which 
they did in his day. The great menace to India 
is not an internal rebellion, but the slow but 
sure march of Russia toward the frontiers. It 
is on account of this menace that there have 
been waged two lengthy and somewhat unsatis- 
factory Afghan wars and millions of money 
in armaments have since been spent. The sole 
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criterion by which the value of the Indian 
army must be judged is its capacity for repel- 
ling, when the critical moment arrives, this 
advance of Russia. And this the Indian army 
must be able to do speedily and decisively. 
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Lord Curzon is said to hold similar views as 
to the need of having Lord Kitchener in India. 
Moreover, the Viceroy declares that the Gov- 
ernment is ill-equipped for dealing with the 
obstacles to industrial progress in India. 


Affairs in Africa 


The revolt of the Berber tribes 
against the authority of the Sul- 
tan, which has kept Morocco in a 
ferment since last summer, had not been sup- 
pressed entirely at the end of February,but the 
power of the alleged Pretender seemed broken. 
According to dispatches from Tangier on the 
21st, Sir Harry Maclean, commander of the 
Sultan’s bodyguard, described the situation 
as satisfactory. The Moroccan Minister of 
War, El Lenebhi, was driving the rebellious 
tribesmen before him and crushing them into 
submission. An interesting interview has been 
published in London, in which Mr. J. W. 
Langerman, just returned from Morocco, 
where he went to invite the Sultan to take 
part in the St. Louis Exposition, bears testi- 
mony to the hatred of the populace at Fez 
for foreigners. He declares that no European 
can ever stir out without a strong bodyguard, 
so rabid is the feeling against Christians. He 
highly eulogizes the Sultan. He says: 

The Pretender is a nobody. There always hes 
been internal dissension in Morocco, and this is 
only a recent phase of it. The Sultan said: ‘It is 
said that I am going too fast, that I am a white- 
washed European and that [ dress in European 
garb.”” An indescribable smile from the Sultan fol- 
lowed this remark. He is as thoroughly a Moor 
as he ever was, but he wishes Morocco to keep 
pace with other nations in internal progress, espe- 
cially in building railroads and opening up trade. 
He tried a small line from one palace to another, 
but it was torn up by the populace. The Sultan 
is such a fear-nothing character that he will go on 
relaying the line till he carries his point. If the 
Sultan only practised the cruelties of his predeces- 
sors he would be more popular in Fez. Yet he 
dispenses justice in some cases according to the old- 
fondant Moorish traditions. Bad offenders are 
whipped round the town till they die. The Sultan 
told me he would not behead the Pretender if the 
latter should be caught, but would exhibit him in a 
cage through the country. If Europe will leave 
Morocco alone matters will soon be settled. 


MOROCCO 





Egypt has suffered much from 
the plague during the past year, 
and she does no more than any 
well-governed country would do in seeking to 
have the large numbers of Mohammedan pil- 
grims to the holy, filthy well at Mecca return 


EGYPT 


to their African haunts by steamships from 
the nearest port to Mecca instead of overland 
by way of Medina. A request to this end 
addressed to the Sultan, as the overlord of 
Arabia and the nominal suzerain of Turkey, 
has received what is described as “a flat 
refusal.”’ 

The well at Mecca, where miraculous cures are 
supposed to be wrought, is described as a cesspool 
of abominations, resulting from the ablutions of 
many thousands of diseased persons annually for 
centuries, the water finding its way back into the 
well, for there are no sewers or channels to carry 
it away. As a consequence Mecca is the central 
distributing place for all sorts of contagious diseases, 
of which the bubonic vague is the most virulent, 
loathsome, and deadly. ring the Medina journey 
the mr breaks out among the crowded caravans 
of the “filthy faithful.”” It is said that the pro- 
posed new return route would both shorten the 
time of the return and give the Egyptian officials 
a control that would greatly reduce the chances of 
an epidemic. There are various reasons for the 
Sultan’s refusal, among which a contemporary 
mentions the fact that Medina is itself a shrine 
of the prophet and must be visited on the return 
from Mecca, and also the fact that in consenting 
to a change the Sultan would be taking instructions 
from infidels with regard to the most sacred of 
Mohammedan customs. Against his refusal the 
Egyptian Government has entered a protest, and 
there the matter rests. 


There are no more perplexing 

BRITISH AFRICA problems for British statesman- 
ship than those which relate to 

South Africa lying between the Zambesi River 
andthe sea. The end aimed at is the federation 
of a South African Commonwealth. Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, in his recent articles in the 
London Times, does not hesitate to say that 
the vast region possesses possibilities of 
development comparable to those of the United 
States. The fundamental problem is that of 
labor which, in the long run, must determine 
the entire social and political condition of the 
land; and the labor question is substantially 
the same in all the colonies. Says the Times: 


The factor in the situation which outweighs all 
others is that, while South Africa is emphatically 
a white man’s country, practically all manual labor 
is done by the natives. This situation is a direct 
consequence of well-known historic and ethnological 
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causes, but it is pregnant with grave evils for the 
meceral and the material prosperity of the society 
where it exists. If British South Africa is ever to 
develop her natural resources tc the fuil, and to take 
her proper rank among the great self-governing 
communities of the empire, she must draw to her 
shores a large white population before the economic 
framework of her institutions permanently hardens 
upon the wrong lines. This end can be achieved 
only ty a gradual, but complete, change in the char- 
acter of the supply of laber. Ifthe land is to become 
in the true sense a white man’s country, it must 
become a country of white labor, and it can only 
become a countiy of white labor by establishing 
and maintaining a standard of wages and of living 
high enough to induce the laborer of European blood 
to make it his permanent home. To the attainment 
of this object the existence of a native population, 
outnumbering the present white population of a 
million by five or six to one, constitutes a serious 
obstacle. 

Colonial Secretary Chamberlain embarked 
at Cape Town for return to England on the 
evening of February 25. As he was enthu- 
siastically welcomed to South Africa, on land- 
ing at Durban December 26, so he took ship 
for home again amid the plaudits of admiring 
multitudes. For two months, in a land strange 
to his vision yet long familiar to his dreams— 
sweet or distempered ; face to face with British, 
Boer,and Bushman, wrestling with situations 
and problems which he had come to feel 
demanded his closest inspection and utmost 
acumen, he has been one of the most con- 
spicuous figures on the world’s stage—the 
cynosure of the nations. What has he accom- 
plished? It is much too early to say. His 
own declaration, in a reported ‘‘ powerful 
appeal for the union of the races”’ made at 
Cape Town on the evening of February 18, 
that since coming to South Africa he had 
grown less hopeful of immediate satisfactory 
results in view of the chronic antagonism of 
Briton #nd Boer, sounds ominous. He had 
found ‘‘rebellion exalted into heroism, loyalty 
discountenanced and ostracized, and even 
the pulpit joining in the propaganda tend- 
ing to intensify the separation of the races.’ 
But it is easy to make quite too much of 
this. 

Near the end of January it was announced at 
London that, beginning with February 1, the 
whole of the British forces in South Africa 
would be under a single and supreme com- 
mand, to which Lieutenant-General Lyttleton 
would be appointed, with headquarters at 
Pretoria. 

This step is regarded as an important innovation, 
as significant of the intention of the Imperial 
Government to treat South Africa as a whole, and 
as giving a strong probability of a similar political 
arrangement at some future date. It is also held 
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to point to the future transfer of the center of 
power from Cape Colony to the new colonies. 


There are factions among the Boers of the 
Orange River Colony which appear to threaten 


mischief. The feud between the brothers Chris- 
tian and Piet De Wet is particularly strong, 
and there seems to be some doubt which really 
represents the dominant sentiment of the Col- 
ony. 

In an address presented at a conference in 
Bloemfontein early in February, Christian De Wet, 
who is credited with wanting to tear up the Vereen- 
iging treaty and begin afresh, referred to his brother 
and Christian Botha as ‘‘scoundrels,” accused the 
Government of contravering the terms of the 
Vereeniging agreement, especially as regards the 
amnesty, and requested that the terms of peace 
should be incorporated in a law. Mr. Chamberlain 
responded to the address in severe terms, character- 
izing it as ‘‘insulting,’’ inasmuch as it impugned the 
good faith ot himself and the Government, and further 
widened the breach between the British factions. 
Christian De Wet asserted, in a rejoinder, that no 
co-operation of the Boers was possible, so long as 
Piet De Wet and Christian Botha represented the 
a. The country would not be ruled by them, 

uit would rule them. He (the speaker) would not 
rest until he had caused a rebellion, not an armed 
rebellion but a rebellion of agitation and discontent 
against the Government. 

The trouble in Nigeria with the Emir of 
Kano became acute some time ago. This 
entire region comprises the Lagos Protector- 
ate and Southern and Northern Nigeria, the 
British sphere, according to the Anglo-German 
agreements of 1885, 1886, and 1893, and the 
Anglo-French agreements of 1889, 1890, and 
1898. Nigeria covers between 400,000 and 
500,000 square miles and has a population 
variously estimated from twenty-five to forty 
millions. The Emir of Kano by persisting in 
affording protection to the murderer of Captain 
Maloney, British resident of the province of 
Nassarawa, and by arresting the movement of 
southward caravans, finally compelled the 
British authorities to take action. 
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Contemporary Celebrities 








Peter Cooper Hewitt comes of a 
family whose name is closely 
associated with the history of 
the scientific and industrial progress of this 
country. His grandfather was connected with 
the early attempts to produce steam locomo- 
tion, and his father was one of the creators 
of the American 


A TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 


The operation of this device depends upon 
two new phenomena in physics, which have 
been discovered by Mr. Hewitt in the course 
of his researches.”’ 

No less an authority than Professor Pupin 
of Columbia has declared that ‘‘the Cooper 


Hewitt mercury vapor interrupter at once 
establishes wireless 





steel and iron in- 
dustry. According 
to a recent report, 
his sister, Miss 
Hewitt, has been 
decorated by the 
French Academy 
for her interest in 
the work of the 
Cooper Union. 

Mr. Hewitt has 
recently come into 
prominence by his 
invention of a 
mercury vapor in- 
terrupter, a device 
which will, it is 
claimed, make a 
revolution in 
methods of sending 
wireless telegraph 
messages. 

“The device con- 
sists of a glass globe, 
about ten inches in 
diameter, having 
two tubes contain- 
ing mercury sealed 
into the bottom of 
the vessel. This 
apparatus acts as a 
powerful and effect- 








telegraphy on a 
commercial basis. 
The problem of 
selective signaling 
is solved, and trans- 
atlantic transmis- 
sion will be easy.” 
This, invention is 
not Mr. Hewitt’s 
first contribution to 
the cause of elec- 
trical science. He 
has invented a mer- 
cury vapor lamp 
which has gone into 
commercial use here 
and abroad. His 
name is likewise 
connected with a 
static converter. 
Mr. Hewitt wour- 
thily inherits the 
traditions of his dis- 
tinguished family. 
A young man of 
large wealth, he has 
devoted his time 
and endeavors to 
scientific study and 
research. Generally, 
men of means seek 
other fields of em- 








ive interrupter, and 
takes the place of 
the spark gap now 
used in discharging the condensers for setting 
up electrical waves. It enables powerful, rapid 
and continuous oscillations to be set up in the 
antenna, or sending mast, used in transmitting 
wireless messages, and not only enables mes- 
Sages to be sent over very great distances with 
ease, but permits secrecy to be maintained, 
which heretofore has been impossible. 


Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 


PETER COOPER HEWITT 


ployment than 
those directly 
concerned with 
difficult mental labor and research work. 
If they do approach such fields, it is often 
in the manner of the dilettanti. That 
Mr. Hewitt is thoroughly imbued with his work 
and brings to it the trained mind of the scien- 
tist is of no small import in these days when 
wealth and affluence are so often directed in 
less worthy channels. 
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From The Story of My Life Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co 
HELEN ADAMS KELLAR 


The recent publication of Miss 
Wome” Helen Kellar’s, The Story of My 
Life, throws additional light 


upon the sad life of the talented young girl 
who has surmounted so many obstacles, in 
the way of acquiring a college education, due 
to the physical infirmities which make her 
life so different from that of her more for- 
tunate sisters. 

Miss Helen Kellar was born in 1880, in the 


little village of Tuscumbia in Alabama. When 
eighteen months old she lost the faculties 
of sight and hearing, due to a severe illness 
and fever. Before this sad affliction came over 
her, she was fast learning to talk, but after the 
illness she ceased to speak as she could not hear. 
She early learned to express herself by signs, 
and the desire to understand and to express 
herself grew with age. She acquired a system 
of communication by spelling words into the 
palm of the hand with the fingers. At seven 
she became associated with Miss Sullivan, 
who was to become her constant friend and 
teacher, and who was to have such an influence 
in her education. It was Miss Sullivan who 
linked her earliest thoughts with nature and 
who enabled her to understand some of its 
manifestations. In 1890 Miss Kellar began 
to learn to talk and she soon discarded the 
manual alphabet as a medium of conversation. 
In 1896 she went to Boston to prepare for the 
examinations at Radcliffe, which she success- 
fully entered in the fall of 1900. ° 

Although born, as’it were, into a silent world, 


Miss Kellar knows much of the outer and the 
larger world. There is something Miltonic in 
her words: 

Is it not true, then, that my life with all its limi- 
tations touches at many a the life of the World 
Beautiful? Everything has its wonders, even dark- 
ness and silence, and I learn, whatever state I may 
be in, therein to be content. 

Sometimes, it is true, a sense of isolation enfolds 
me like a cold mist as I sit alone and wait at life’s 
shut gate. Beyond there is light, and music, and 
sweet companionship; but I may not enter. Fate, 
silent, pitiless, bars the way. Fain would I ques- 
tion his imperious decree, for my heart is still 
undisciplined and passionate; but my tongue will 
not utter the bitter, futile words that rise to my 
lips, and they fall back into my heart like unshed 
tears. Silence sits immense upon my soul. Then 
comes hope with a smile and whispers, ‘‘ There is 
joy in self-forgetfulness.” So I try to make the 
light in others’ eyes my sun, the music in others’ 
ears my symphony, the smile on others’ lips my 
happiness 

In the serene light of an everlasting eve, 
Milton gave expression to the most beautiful 
of his poetry. To Miss Helen Kellar, denied 
those faculties that make life richest and 
sweetest, may also come some divine spark 
to enable her to see the world through eyes 
that can grasp its meaning in a deeper way 
than is granted to those who are clear of vision 
and have their faculties unimpaired. 














HENRY PHIPPS 
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In these days of the strenuous 
life when the term hero has 
been so considerably cheapened, 
and the country is in the process of discovering 
how many tin soldiers it contains, it is refresh- 
ing to find men who shun rather than seek 
notoriety, and who are far happier in the 
personal knowledge that they have served 
themselves and their State well than in the 
noisy advertisement of an enthusiastic press. 
Among such men the name of Henry Phipps 
stands out prominently. Few know of Henry 
Phipps, of Pittsburg. Fewer know that he was 
for many years the leader of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and launched it successfully on its 
career. 

Henry Phipps was born in Philadelphia in 
1839, and the history of his childhood and 
youth was one continual struggle. When 
about twenty-one years of age he became 
associated in the firm of Kloman & Co., who 
owned a blacksmith shop and small forge in 
Duquesne Borough, now a part of Allegheny. 
From this firm grew the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany of to-day. In 1861 the firm was 
designated as Kloman and Phipps and was 
prosperous. In 1863 Thomas Morrison 
Carnegie joined the firm. In 1865 Andrew 
Carnegie entered the combination and gave 
over toit the property of the Cyclops mill and 
fifty thousand dollars. In return he received 
40 per cent. of the stock, and thus became the 
most prominent member of the firm, which 
was now entitled the Union Iron Mills Com- 
pany. With the introduction of new interests 
and capital, this firm became successively 
known as the Carnegie-Phipps Company, Car- 
negie Brothers, and, finally, the Carnegie Steel 
Company. Inthis change and expansion, Mr. 
Phipps’s position was that of financing the 
business. He was not only a very successful 
financier, but was also ready in the discovery 
of new and economical processes. His inven- 
tion of a process by which better and cheaper 
pig-iron could be manufactured largely in- 
creased the ever-growing revenues of the firm. 

Mr. Phipps’s benefactions are frequent but 
unostentatious. In Pittsburg and Allegheny 
the Phipps’s conservatories are witnesses of his 
generosity. A model gymnasium in Pittsburg 
also bears his name. His most recent gift was 
that of one hundred thousand dollars to the 
homeless Boers. In these modern days, Mr. 
Phipps echoes well the sentiment of Pericles, 
the first of Athenian statesmen, when he said: 
“‘ Wealth is in our eyes a thing not for ostenta- 
tion, but for reasonable use.” 


MASTER OF 
INANCE. 























SERGEI YULEVITCH WITTE 


In 1893, the total population of 

one eS ey the Russian Empire numbered 
118,354,649. Over these millions 

the Czar, Nicholas II, is supposed ostensibly to 


rule. But, in truth, the real ruler of Russia 
to-day, the swayer of her destinies, is not the 
Czar, but his Minister of Finance, M. Witte. 
He is easily the most important man in the 
Empire, and he is esteemed and hated in pro- 
portion to the exalted position that he occu- 
pies. In the East he is regarded as the bul- 
wark of autocracy. Thus while democratic 
Russia assails him, autocratic and censured 
Russia cannot praise him too much. 

During the last ten years, the power of 
Russia has increased wonderfully. An increase 
in the revenue has been brought about which 
is unparalleled. This is due to the astuteness 
of M. Witte. But the prosperity has gone 
to the government and not to the people. 
Wealth has concentrated in its hand with 
astonishing speed. M. Witte’s policy has 
been summed up as ‘“‘a system of economy 
based on the principle of concentrating the 
whole wealth of the country in a single hand.” 
To bring about this condition of affairs, M. 
Witte has employed three methods—indirect 

















taxation, the creation of State capital out of 
current revenues, and expropriation and mo- 
nopolies. The success of these methods is 
evident when a comparison of revenues is 
estimated. In 1892 the Imperial revenue 
amounted to 965,000,000 roubles. In 1902 
it Was I,947,000,000 roubles, an increase of 100 
per cent. This money has been used largely 
in building up a vast fabric of State ownership. 
State monopolies, begun in 1895, is another 
source of revenue. Spirits, tea, sugar, chemi- 
cals, and drugs are some of them. Monopoly 
brings wealth to the State, ruin to the people, 
and power to the Minister. At the present 
time, nearly every important undertaking in 
the Empire is under the control of M. Witte. 

But there is another side to all this—the 
side of the people. It is a rather important 
side, too. Soon the people will be ‘‘sucked 
dry.” The result will be a disgorgement. 
One hundred and eighteen million people 
will be hard to control when that day arrives, 
and it is bound to arrive. Poverty has 
increased among the people in the same ratio 
as wealth has poured into the government. 
In some provinces increase in numbers due 
to poverty has ceased. Consumption of bread 
per capita has decreased about seventy pounds. 
Discontent is rife. At the recent visit of the 
French squadron the people learned how to 
sing the Marseillaise, and caught somewhat 
the spirit of its meaning. This caused alarm 
at St. Petersburg. But the hungry are in the 
main the unthinking classes, and from these 
Russia thinks there is no danger to be feared. 
With the socialists and anarchists, the only 
dangerous enemies of Russia, M. Witte knows 
how to deal. In internal government he is 
not a believer of irritant measuresand methods. 
He would not interfere with the Finns—that 
would cost money. Why drive the students 
to revolt and enlist thousands of unproduc- 
tive policemen? The Stundists should not 
be driven into the Caucasus when they can 
pay good taxes at home. So the friends of 
M. Witte cry, ‘‘ Better a year of Witte than a 
cycle of Pobiedonostseffs.”’ 

In the meanwhile the shadow of M. Witte 
lies upon the Empire. But in time the 
shadow will lift and the wail of the down- 
trodden will swell into an irresistible chorus. 
Until that time arrives, M. Witte will con- 
tinue at his bureau in St. Petersburg dealing 
out patronage and planning other and new 
schemes for the aggrandizement of the State. 
After all, it is not given to every man to have 
such an all-pervading shadow! 
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In comedy, the French have 
A. tRENCH §always been supreme. The sev- 
enteenth century witnessed the 
triumphs of Moliére and Regnard; the eight- 
eenth, Marivaux and Beaumarchais, and the 
nineteenth, Scribe, Augier, Dumas fils, Labiche, 
Meilhac and Halévy, and Sardou. With these 
well-known names exist others of lesser fame 
—Pailleron, Barriére, Feuillet, and Gondinet. 
Finally, forming the transition between the 
old school and the new, stands the merciless 
and potent author of La Parisienne and Des 
Corbeaux, Henri Becque. The new and con- 
temporaneous French school embraces the 
names of Edmond Rostand, Paul Hervieu, 
Henri Lavedan, Jean Jullien, Alfred Capus, 
Maurice Donnay, etc. 

Among these later and modern disciples of 
the stage, M. Paul Hervieu holds a very dis- 
tinguished place. Although M. Hervieu had 
early obtained recognition as a dramatic 
writer of much skill and promise by the suc- 
cessful productions of his earlier pieces, Les 
Tenailles, La Lot de l’Homme, and La Course 
du Flambeau, still, it was not until the presen- 
tation, last year, of L’Enigme, which was the 
most successful play at the Comédie Frangaise, 
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that his fame ceased to be merely Parisian 
and became continental. M. Hervieu’s latest 
play, Théroigne de Méricourt, was written for 
Sarah Bernhardt and is now in course of actual 
presentation at Paris. Besides his dramatic 
works, M. Hervieu has written several novels, 
of which Peints par Eux-Mémes and L’Arma- 
ture are the best. 

The work of M. Hervieu has been much 
criticised. He has been hailed as prodigiously 
original and having great qualities of tenue, 
of finesse, and of distinction. Some have 
declared him the only man to give to the 
theater its veritable chef-d’euvre. On the 
other hand, it is said that he applies his facul- 
ties of observation to a world of which one 
has seen and written all, that having no 
originality he simply continues le roman 
contemporain, and that his characters are 
mediocre, extraordinarily simple, and exhibit 
themselves in trifling situations without any 
variety. _ 

Be all this as it may, friends and foes are 
bound to admit that the one great quality 
that stands out largely in the work of M. 
Hervieu is its stinging directness. And with- 
out directness, dramaturgic art is meaningless. 
There is a rush to L’Enigme that grips and 
almost throttles. Action is dominant from 
the rise of the curtain until the dénouement 
is reached, until the enigma ceases longer to 
be an enigma, and until the despairing cry 
of an unhappy woman irretrievably proves her 


guilt. M. Paul Hervieu is one of the strongest 
forces of the contemporaneous French 
Stage. 


Of late years the best histrionic 
or A DEBUT talent in Paris has not been alto- 

gether found upon the boards 
of Le ThéAtre Frangais. Antoine’s Thédtre 
Libre and other play-houses have been lately 
acquiring the best graduates of the Con- 
servatoire. That the House of Moliére still 
wields considerable influence is seen by the 
fact that it attracts some of the best actors 
and actresses from other theaters to its own 
incomparable body of players. The recent 
transition of Suzanne Després from Antoine’s 
to the Comédie is illustrative of all this. From 
the fille sauvage to Phédre is quite a leap. 

For several years Suzanne Després has 
attracted the attention of the Parisian public 
in her interpretation of ultra-modern réles. 
In spite of a decided predilection for comedy, 
it was suspected that there existed a dormant 
gift for Racine and Corneille. This suspicion 
was later justified when the young actress 
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Courtesy of Harper's Weekly : 
SUZANNE DESPRES 


appeared in the réle so intimately associated 
with the names of Rachel and Bernhardt. A 
first night or a début at the Comédie is a very 
serious affair in Paris and one which for the time 
being takes precedent over affairs of state. 
The judgment of the people is final. In Paris 
the popular taste is educated to such a degree 
of efficiency in artistic values that the people 
rarely err in matters of criticism, especially in 
regard tothe theater. To successfully undergo 
the ordeal means much for a play or an actor. 
Although lacking Ja belle blonde beauté and la 
voix d’or of Sarah Bernhardt, Suzanne Després 
is of a pleasing personality and has a melodious, 
expressive voice. Her face has been likened to 
that of a French peasant painted by Jules 
Breton—intelligent and sad. Young and tal- 
ented, Suzanne Després has the opportunities 
for a distinguished career. The atmosphere and 
the historic associations of Le Thédtre Frangats 
are in themselves enough to instill the highest 
of aspirations. The names of Talma, Made- 
moiselle Mars, Rachel, Madame Rose Chéri, and 
Bernhardt are sufficient to stimulate a young 
actress to the heights of her histrionic art. 
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As the development of the submarine, 
although fairly continuous, has not been 
entirely orderly, no sharp line can be drawn 
between the past and present, and during the 
merging period the work of contemporaries 
must be arbitrarily classified. That period is 
here taken to include the years 1885 to 1891, 
inclusive. 

THE PAST 


Up to the seventeenth century man’s 
work under water was apparently confined to 
experiments with crude forms of the diving 
bell. In 1624 Cornelius Von Drebbel, a 
Hollander, invented and built the first real 
submarine boat, oar propelled and capable of 
attaining a submergence of fifteen feet. The 
credit for the first boat is frequently given 
to an Englishman, William Bourne, but there 
are good reasons for believing that his inven- 
tion, which antedated Von Drebbel’s, really 
belongs to the diving-bell class. 

During the seventeenth century the center 
of activity remained on the Continent of 
Europe, but in the following century the 
problem received its principal attention in 
England and America, and from the latter 
country in.1775 came the first important 
solution, viz., Bushnell’s boat. 

*Abstract of paper read at the New York ae the 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. ustra- 
tions by courtesy of the Scientific American. 


BUSHNELL’S BOAT 


With the appearance of Bushnell’s boat— 
the pioneer torpedo boat, submarine or sur- 
face—the art of submarine navigation took a 
long stride forward and torpedo warfare made 
its bow, as did also the screw propeller; for 
although the latter had been invented in 
England some years previous it had never been 
practically applied. 

The fact that this boat never succeeded in 
blowing up an enemy’s vessel, though she 
made three attempts, was due solely to bad 
luck. 

FULTON’S WORK 

The work thus abandoned by Bushnell 
was taken up shortly afterward by Robert 
Fulton, who, in-1801, after some years of pre- 
liminary work, launched his first submarine, 
the Nautilus, into the Seine at Paris. 

The Nautilus was subjected to thorough 
tests at Paris, Havre, Cherbourg and Brest, 
and the results of the tests were embodied 
in improvements until eventually she gave 
good promise of efficiency. However, the 
times were not yet ripe, and although Fulton 
and his projects created a furor, first in France 
and afterward in England, he failed to get his 
system adopted in either country. 

With the exception of Fulton’s work, the 
first half of the nineteenth century was nearly 
barren of practical results. 
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BAUER’S BOAT 


The decade from 1850 to 1860 covers the 
work of the Bavarian, Wilhelm Bauer, who 
designed several submarines and built two— 
the Plongeur-Marin in Germany and the 
Diable-Marin in Russia. 

An American contemporary of Bauer’s, 
named Phillips, who experimented on the 
great lakes with a boat of considerable size, 
furnished the first example of automatic con- 
trol in the vertical plane. 

The history of the crude American sub- 
marines employed in the Civil War is well 
known, and being practically devoid of tech- 
nical interest need not be recounted here, so 
that this short review of the submarine torpedo 
boats of the past may be brought to a close 
with a brief mention of four different types 
brought forward between 1860 and 1887, 
viz., the Plongeur, of MM. Brun and Bour- 
geois, the early boats of J. P. Holland, the 
Nordenfeldt, and the Goubet boats. 


BRUN AND BOURGEOIS 


The first of these, the Plongeur, designed 
by Brun and Bourgeois, and launched in 
1863, Was an experiment on a large scale. 
The length was 136 feet, the beam 1g feet, and 
the depth 9 feet. She was armed with a spar 
torpedo and propelled by compressed air, 
which was also for the first time utilized for 
tank service. The final adjustment between 
weight and buoyancy was made by altering 
the latter, two pistons being provided for the 
purpose. 
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THE HOLLAND BOAT 


Mr. Holland’s work began with a small one- 
man boat, built in 1877, which may best be 
described in the inventor’s own words: ‘‘ This 
boat, 14 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet wide and 2 feet 
6 inches in depth, was rectangular in external 
cross section and spindle shaped inside, 
excepting in the middle section, which accom- 
modated the operator clad in a diver’s suit, 
and also a 4-horse power petroleum engine in a 
separate water-tight space. 

The experiments with this boat covered 
some three years, and the results attained 
demonstrated the practicability of forcing 
reserve buoyancy under by power from the 
propeller, the necessary inclination of the 
axis of the boat being obtained and controlled 
by rudder action alone. Continued develop- 
ment along these lines, both here and abroad, 
has produced the only successful and prac- 
tical boats now existing. 

The Nordenfeldt submarines are principally 
useful as examples of what to avoid, but merit 
some attention here, partly on account of the 
ambitious nature of the designs and the 
attention they attracted, but principally by 
reason of the false conclusions drawn by the 
inventor from his experience, which con- 
clusions variously and ingeniously misstated 
have served to hamper materially the develop- 
ment of the submarine along proper lines. 


GOUBET’S BOAT 


The last type selected for illustration was 
designed by M. Goubet in 1885 and began her 








THE HOLLAND BOAT AT HIGH SPEED WITH CONNING TOWER ABOVE WATER FOR OBSERVATION 
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BUSHNELL’S SUBMARINE, 1775 


trials in 1889. An inboard profile view of 
the vessel with explanatory legend is shown 
herewith. None of the main features of the 
design, viz., equality of buoyancy and weight 
control in the vertical plane by the automatic 
longitudinal shift of water ballast and a steering 
propeller—were really novel, but it merits atten- 
tion as the most successful example of its class. 


THE PRESENT 


The three leading nations in the construction 
of the modern submarine are France, with a 
total of forty-four built, building, or provided 
for; Great Britain, with ten, and the United 
States with seven. The subject has been taken 
up by the other nations, but as their work is 
still in the experimental stage and but little 
reliable data is available as to progress it 
need not be considered here. Great Britain 
is working along American lines and therefore 
the present review may be confined to the 
French and American boats. 


FRANCE 


The French fleet of modern submarines 
dates from 1886, when the then Minister of 
Marine, Admiral Aube, ordered the construc- 
tion of an experimental boat, the Gymnote— 
length 59 feet, diameter about 6 feet, dis- 
placement 30 tons—from the joint design 
of Dupuy de Léme and Gustave Zédé. 

The Gymnote was followed by the Gustave 
Zédé, ordered in 1890, from the designs of 
M. Romazzotti and launched in 1891. The 
design followed closely that of the original 
Gymnote, but on a much larger scale, the 
dimensions being: Length, 159 feet ; diameter, 12 
feet 4 inches;submerged displacement, 266 tons. 
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The step from the Gymnote to the Zédé 
proved too large a one and extensive trials and 
many alterations were necessary before the Zédé 
gave satisfaction. 

In 1896 the Minister of Marine invited 
designs for a submarine not exceeding 200 tons: 
displacement, which should carry two tor- 
pedoes ready for launching and have a radius 
of action on the surface of 100 miles at 12 
knots, submerged of ro miles at 8 knots. Of 
the twenty-eight designs submitted in accord- 
ance with this call three were awarded prizes, 
though the first prize of 10,000 francs was 
withheld. From among these designs that of 
M. Laubeuf was later selected for development, 
and finally took substance in the Narval, 
launched in 1899. As to submarine qualities, 
the design of the Narval follows the Morse, 
and aside from the double power installation 
the only item of particular interest is the 
construction adopted for the hull, which is 
a development of the system employed in 
the first Holland boat, viz., complete double 
bottoms, or rather double skins, the inclosed 
space being entirely full of water when sub- 
merged. The French authorities appear to be 
well satisfied with the Narval, except as to 
the length of time necessary to pass from 
the light to the diving condition, which is ex- 
cessive. In later boats of her class that time 
has been reduced somewhat, but the fault 
has not been wholly eradicated. 


UNITED STATES 


The modern American submarines all belong 
in the ‘‘submersible”’ class and date from 























ROBERT FULTON, AMERICAN, 1797 


The Nautilus. Length, 21 feet. Diameter, 6.5 


feet. Propulsion by sail while afloat, but by 
a wheel while submerged. Constructed of iron 
and copper. 
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1895, when the Navy Department, after com- 
petition, selected a Holland design and entered 
into a contract with the Holland Torpedo Boat 
Company for the original Plunger. Her con- 
struction was eventually abandoned and a 
contract was entered into for a new Plunger 
of a truly modern type. 


THE HOLLAND 


While the old Plunger was under construc- 
tion for the government the same company 
brought out privately the Holland. She was 
propelled on the surface by an Otto gasoline 
engine of 50-horse power, and when submerged 
by a 5o0-horse power electric motor fed by 
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poise, Shark, Grampus, Pike, and Plunger 
for which contracts were entered into in 
1900. The general features of the Holland’s 
design have been followed closely in her, 
but she is larger, roomier, faster and is sim- 
plified and improved as to details. In Novem- 
ber. 1901, this vessel, with a full crew, 
was submerged at her dock for a period 
of fifteen hours. During this time the only 
fresh air supply was that furnished by a leaky 
valve, which allowed the pressure in a flask 
of five cubic feet capacity to run down from 
2,000 to 1,900 pounds per square inch. When 
the vessel was opened up the air was still 
reasonably sweet and pure and the crew suf- 








Length, 63 feet 4 inches. 
surface, 8 knots. Speed submerged, 7 knots. 








THE SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT ADDER 


Diameter, 11 feet 9 inches. 
Gasoline tank capacity, 850 gallons. 








Displacement submerged, 120 tons. Speed at 
Armament: 


one torpedo-expulsion tube; five 45 cm. by 11 feet 8 inches Whitehead torpedoes, 


a storage battery of 60 cells with a capacity 
of 1,500 ampere hours at a four-hour rate of 
discharge. Herfinal armament consisted of one 
bow torpedo tube, one bow pneumatic dyna- 
mite gun and three short Whitehead torpedoes. 
Her surface speeds are 6 knots under the gaso- 
line engine and about 8 knots under the motor, 
and her submerged speed is 54 knots under the 
motor. A view of the Holland at high speed 
with conning tower above surface for observa- 
tion is shown herewith. 


THE FULTON 


In 1901 the same company brought out the 
Fulton, built as a trial vessel for the seven 
government boats, Adder, Moccasin, Por- 


fered no unpleasant effects. Her habitability 
under service condition was tested last spring 
by a voyage under her own power from New 
Suffolk, L. I., to the Delaware Breakwater. 

The government boats Adder, Moccasin, 
Porpoise, Shark, Grampus, and Pike are prac- 
tically duplicates of the Fulton. The Plunger 
is the same in dimensions and general arrange- 
ment, but differs in some details, the most 
important of which is the armament, where 
three long Whitehead torpedoes have been 
substituted for five short ones. 


THE FUTURE 


Before attempting to foreshadow the future 
of submarine torpedo boat construction, it 
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will be desirable to examine in a little more 
detail the more important features of the 
modern types. 

Confining ourselves at present to the sub- 
mersible type, we note that the French and 
American designs, though independently worked 
out, are identical as to general principles and 
close to each other in the main features of 
design, the difference in the aims of the 
designers being taken into account. The dis- 
tinguishing features as submarines are, first, 
reserve buoyancy, and, second, control in the 
vertical plane by rudder action only. 


RESERVE BUOYANCY 


The presence of reserve buoyancy undoubt- 
edly increases the difficulty of securing com- 
plete and satisfactory control in the vertical 
plane, as no matter where located it introduces 
an upward force which requires balancing, 
and it may, in addition, introduce a turning 
moment about the center of gravity which also 
requires balancing. 


CONTROL 


The second characteristic, viz., control in 
the vertical plane by rudder action only, is also 
fully justified by tactical and construction 
reasons. 

The correspondence between the French 
and American designs extends also ina general 
way to the most important construction 
feature, viz., the power plant. For sub- 
merged work both have adopted the electric 
drive, and for surface work and recharging 
batteries, etc., both go back to the hydro- 
carbons, the American using the light oil, gaso- 
line, with an explosive engine, while the French 
employ a heavier oil, petroleum, and transform 
‘its energy into steam instead of using it 
direct in an explosive engine. 
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THE GYMNOTE TRAVELING AT THE SURFACE 











AMERICAN SYSTEM BEST 


From a purely theoretical point of view, the 


"American system is better adapted to the pur- 


pose, involving as it does only one variable 
weight, viz., fuel, against two for the other, 
viz., fuel and feed water. On the score of 
safety the advantage, if any, lies at present 
with the French. A less volatile oil is used 
in the first instance, and it is probably less 
difficult to secure the complete expulsion of the 
products of combustion. The principal advan- 
tage of steam propulsitn lies in the fact that 
the designer can avail himself of very com- 
plete data based on experience, whereas since 
the marine oil engine of the power now re- 
quired is practically new in the field, the 
designer is hampered by lack of reliable data. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE 


The remaining important feature common 
to both designs is the employment of the 
electric drive for submerged work. The storage 
battery and motor are admirable in some 
respects, but exceedingly inadequate in others, 
the principal objection being the well-known 
one of excessive weight and space in proportion 
to the power developed. 

The principal difference between the French 
and American designs lies in the choice made 
of dimensions and proportions, which appears 
to be the direct result of different ideas as to 
the relative values of speed and maneuvering 
qualities. To attain the high surface speed 
desired the French designers have been forced 
to adopt a considerable displacement, great 
length in proportion to beam, the double hull 
with large tank capacity, and incidentally 
the steam engine and multiple rudders. 

While the limit of surface speed for a given 
displacement has not yet been reached for 
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SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOATS 


either type, further material advances are 
most apt to be made by further increases in 
displacement. The limit to this process is 
not set by construction reasons, but by the 
probable use of the type, which for any one 
country is fixed by its geographical location 
and the nature of its coast and harbors. 
For instance, a submersible of the Narval 
type and dimensions is for France not only a 
defensive, but an offensive weapon, and the 
partial sacrifice of submarine qualities in the 
design is warranted by the possibilities for 
offensive use. The same boat transferred 
to America would become purely defensive and 
would not be so well adapted to the conditions 
here as is the American type. It is probable 
then that in countries situated like France, 
where the possible enemy possesses large 
ports and arsenals within easy striking dis- 
tance, the submersible will eventually be 
increased in displacement to perhaps 300 
tons, in order to obtain a vessel which shall 
be seaworthy in a large sense, habitable for 
considerable periods, self-supporting and cap- 
able of a fairly high sustained sea speed. France 
has adopted for this purpose the submarine 
of the Perle type, a course which is probably 
justified by the small number of her harbors 
and her highly organized fixed defenses. 
Turning now to the United States, her loca- 
tion with respect to possible enemies is such 
that there is no immediate prospect of the 
development of the large submersible into an 
offensive weapon; still the extent of her coasts, 
the number of her harbors and rudimentary 
character of her fixed defenses render this 
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type preferable to the pure submarine for 
defensive purposes. The development of the 
best all-round boat to meet the conditions 
is likely here also to lead to some increase 
in total displacement, which eventually, how- 
ever, will probably not exceed 200 tons. As 
compared with the larger offensive sub- 
mersible, such a vessel would be less seaworthy 
and would have less surface speed, better 
maneuvering qualities and greater submerged 
endurance. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, it appears that the submarine 
boats of the near future will naturally divide 
themselves into four types and two main 
groups, to conform to the different conditions 
in the different maritime countries. Group 
1 would be suitable for many of the European 
countries, and would include the large offensive 
submersible, self-supporting, with auxiliary 
bottom-working features, and the smal? 
defensive submarine for torpedo work only. 
Group 2, suitable for the United States and 
similarly situated countries, would include 
the small offensive ground-working submarine 
or submersible (with auxiliary armament) and 
the medium-sized defensive submersible for 
torpedo work only. It appears, further, 
that the submarine qualities of the modern 
boats are based on sound principles, and that 
the future development of the four different 
types within the limiting displacements of each 
must be along the present lines, and in the 
direction of improvement in the tactical quali- 
ties of speed and practical radius of action. 
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Scientific Progress and Endeavor 








THE COOPER HEWITT INTERRUPTER 


The great event of the month in the field of 
science has been the Peter Cooper Hewitt wire- 
less telegraph development, a new applica- 
tion of the mercury vapor tube. If a long list 
of present-day desiderata were drawn up, it 
would perhaps contain no item of more imme- 
diate importance than an interrupter for an 
oscillating circuit which shall be efficient in 
transformation, maintain indefinitely oscilla- 
tions of an exact predetermined character, be 
adjustable to the best conditions over a wide 
range of oscillations, and at the same time be 
inexpensive and simple of application. Such 
an apparatus appears to have been devised by 
Mr. Hewitt, and should the bright promise held 
out by the principles involved be realized in 
practical commercial operation, the art of wire- 
less telegraphy will be enormously benefited. 
Speaking of this application of the mercury 
vapor tube, the Electrical Review summarizes 
its character and value: 

Its action as an interrupter enables it to be used 
to set up electrical oscillations, for which purpose it 
will take the place of the various types of inter- 
rupter now employed. The action of the tube 
depends upon two properties which make it par- 
ticularly suitable for this work—that is, the so-called 
negative electrode resistance opposes a flow of cur- 
rent through the tube until a certain high-potential 
difference exists across the lamp. At this point 
resistance practically disappears, so that the tube 
forms a low-resistance circuit across the condenser 
and allows the latter to discharge at a very high rate. 
When, during this discharge, the difference of poten- 
tial across the tube has fallen to a low value, the 
initial cathode resistance reappears and checks the 
discharge. At this instant the source of supply 
begins torecharge the condenser at arate depending 
upon the power of the supply and the constants of 
the circuit. We have, then, an interrupter of low 
resistance which, by its action, may cause the con- 
denser to charge and discharge at a very high rate. 

The importance of this device will be recognized 
at once, and it will certainly be put to many uses. 
It will prove a powerful weapon in the hands of 
physicists studying electrical waves; but probably 
the most striking and important application just at 
this time will be its use in wireless telegraphy. 

_ The method now employed to set up oscillations 
in the sending circuit of a wireless telegraph station 
consists of a discharge of condensers across an air- 
gap; but this method gives rise to oscillatory dis- 
charges of such a character that it is practically 
impossible to tune a receiver to them, and since 
the resistance of the spark-gap is high, the power 
which may in this way be radiated is comparatively 
small. The Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor inter- 


rupter, however, gives continuous impulses of equal 
amplitude. The frequency of these will be predeter- 
mined precisely by the constants of the circuit, so 
that selective telegraphy will not only be possible, 
but easy. That is to say, there will be no difficulty 
in tuning a receiving circuit to respond to a given 
frequency. 

To preserve secrecy it is, of course, necessary to 
prevent other stations from tuning their receiving 
circuits to the selected frequency. This can be done 
by varying the frequency of transmission—that is to 
say, each system may have a frequency code. 
When a message is to be sent out the transmitting 
station will signal this fact to the proper receiving 
station, and will indicate the particular frequency 
which will be used. By the throw of a switch the 
receiving station can be tuned to that frequency and 
will receive the message. In the short time which 
elapses during the sending of the message—or, 
rather, during which this one frequency will be 
used—it will be practically impossible for any other 
receiving station at which the code is not known to 
tune its circuits to the, to them, unknown frequency. 

Furthermore, since the impulses established by 
the Cooper Hewitt interrupter are regular and con- 
tinuous, their action will be far more effective on a 
properly tuned receiving circuit than the irregular 
discontinuous impulses which are being used to-day. 
It would seem, therefore, that the use of this inter- 
rupter will increase greatly the possible range of 


transmission. 
RECENT WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY DEVELOPMENT 


This new invention of Mr. Hewitt’s naturally 
turns the mind toward activities in the field of 
wireless telegraphy. As is the case with every 
new invention, a dozen or more people have 
sprung up to share or to attempt to obtain the 
glory of originality. While Marconi stands 
unquestionably at the head of the list, a 
number of men of no small degree of promi- 
nence have recently come forward and lawsuits 
and contentions are impending. In Harper’s 
Weekly there is a partial account of these 
claimants and their claims: 

The amazing success of Signor Marconi, in crossing 
the Atlantic, has stirred up a host of rivals, and 
between this country and Europe there are now a 
dozen or twenty systems struggling for precedence. 
And the lawsuits have begun. ; ; 

In this country the de Forest company is suing 
the Marconi company for a million dollars damages 
for certain statements said to have issued from the 
Marconi company. . The latter replies by a suit for 
infringement against the de Forest company, and 
asking the latter company to remove itself from the 
earth. It is to be noted that if the Marconi com- 
pany’s claims. are upheld, this will raise hob with 
any system employing the coherer principle as a 
receiver of the messages. The de Forest receiver 
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operates on an exactly opposite principle, however, 
and there seems little likelihood that it will be 
shut out. 

In Germany the Slaby-Arco and the Braun 
— have had a clash, with a recent victory for 
the latter, that it does not infringe the Slaby-Arco 
devices. In France the government has practically 
confiscated wireless telegraphy, so that the stock- 
boomers there have not had much of a chance. 
Italy, proud of its native genius, séems to have 
taken up with Marconi, and the English Govern- 
ment has also equipped many of its warships with 
Marconi instruments. In America the lead in this 
line seems to have been secured by the de Forest 
system, both the War Department and the Navy 
having, after competitive trials, given the contracts 
to the latter company. 

But by far the most interesting point is the ques- 
tion of transoceanic signaling. Marconi’s recent 
messages across the Atlantic were secured by 
means of what he calls a magnetic detector. For 
long-distance work, the old coherers broke down. 
This magnetic detector, which seems to be far more 
sensitive than any form of coherer, is the invention 
of Professor Rutherford, of Toronto, and was 
exhibited as far back as 1897. It seems to have 
been taken up independently by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in England; by Marconi; and by Prof. R. A. 
Fessenden, of Washington. Their patent applica- 
tions, now pending, are in interference. It is said, 
however, that Professor Fessenden offers proof of 
his invention, or improvements, a year in advance 
of Marconi’s application. If this is true, and Fes- 
senden wins, the Marconi company can do business 
across the Atlantic only with Professor Fessenden’s 

ermission, for, so far, no other form of receiver has 
oan shown capable of taking signals over such a 
distance. 

At present the practical difference between all the 
different ‘‘systems’’ narrows down to the question 
of receivers. But Prof. Ferdinand Braun, of Strass- 
burg, Germany, announced recently that he 
had found a new method of sending the electric 
waves, in any desired volume, and directed to a 
given point of the compass. These are very broad 
claims, and further details are being awaited by 
scientific men with the deepest interest. Professor 
Pupin, of Columbia, credits Professor Braun with 
having done the most valuable work in wireless 
telegraphy after Marconi. Anything he has to say, 
therefore, will be respectfully listened to. The 
sparking method of producing the electric waves 
does seem a rather crude device, and we might hear 
any day of a new method which would quite revo- 
lutionize wireless. 

Meanwhile, what is going to happen when a dozen 
different systems are shooting up poles and bom- 
barding space with electric waves? It cannot but 
mean the most hopeless confusion. There can 
be no monopoly in wireless telegraphy. That 
is settled. The field is free to all comers. Any- 
body with a common alternating dynamo or an 
induction coil can set up for business, or to upset 
somebody else’s business. Tuning, or syntony, is 
no doubt possible within limits, but at present these 
limits are vague. With any extensive use of wire- 
less, there is bound to be a mix-up and a gay one. 

What will the lawyers do? Nobody knows much 
about the ether, and nobody less than they. Will 
they ask the legislatures for wireless franchises? So 
far as anyone can see now, that is the only thing that 
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can make wireless telegraphy a practical business 


proposition. The alternative is that the govern- 
ment should take it over, as France has already done. 


AN ENGLISH WIRELESS SYSTEM 


The work of one of the men mentioned above 
has recently taken a new and decided turn. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in conjunction with Dr. 
Alexander Muirhead, a well-known telegraphic 
expert, is perfecting a system which has 
already been successfully tried and which the 
inventors hope will rival the Marconi system. 
Experts who have seen the present Lodge- 
Muirhead system working pronounce it to be 
more rapid and clearer than anything yet ex- 
hibited. Professor Lodge’s new coherer, which 
is the integral feature of the system, consists of 
a small steel disc rotating in light contact with 
a column of mercury through an o:l film. It is 
stated that the sensitiveness of the coherer is 
remarkable, as are its extreme simplicity and 
freedom from derangement. Moreover, it does 
not require a decoherer or relay circuit. It 
works direct upon the Kelvin-Muirhead siphon 
recorder, giving, it is said, signals almost equal 
to the best submarine telegraph work. 

It is stated that the submarine cable com- 
panies have so far abandoned the reserved 
attitude shown toward other systems as to take 
a practical interest in the Lodge-Muirhead 
system. 

RADIUM THE WONDERFUL 


News comes from London of the reduction in 
price of that marvelous metal radium. Here- 
tofore the price per pound has been about 
$1,000,000. It is reassuring to learn that it 
may now be had for $900,000 a pound. The 
reduced price is, however, not likely to cause a 
run on the market, for there is at present in 
existence in all the world not over two pounds 
of the precious material. In the last three years 
not more than one and one-quarter pounds 
have been manufactured. Even this is not 
absolutely pure, for pure radiuin does not exist 
as a metal. Only its salts are known. The 
substance with which chemists experiment is 
chloride of radium associated with barium. The 
metal was discovered by Professor Curie of the 
Ecole de Physique et de Chimie Industrielles at 
Paris, and his wife, Madame Curie. The history 
of its discovery, as told by C. W. Kanolt in the 
Scientific American, is interesting: 

In 1896 Prof. Henri Becquerel, of the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, discovered the 
radio-activity of uranium. He found that all com- 
pounds of uranium, as well as the metal itself, con- 
tinually emit radiations, which act upon photo- 


graphic plates and have a penetrating power similar 
to that of the X-rays. This was one of the first_of a 
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series of quite remarkable discoveries. Investigators 
immediately experimented with various materials 
with the hope that they might find other substances 
having the same property as uranium. Of the ele- 
ments already known, thorium as well as uranium 
was found to be radio-active. But research has led 
to the discovery of three new radio-active sub- 
stances, which are looked upon as new elements. 
These are radium, polonium, and actinium. Of 
these radium alone has been obtained in a pure 
condition, and it is the one which has been most 
experimented with. ' 

Professor Curie, of the Ecole de Physique et de 
Chimie Industrielles at Paris, and Madame Curie 
turned their attention to pitchblende, a mineral which 
consists largely of oxides of uranium. They found 
that some samples of this mineral from Bohemia pos- 
sessed a greater activity than either uranium or 
thorium, the only substances then known to be radio- 
active. This fact led them to the conclusion that 
the activity of the pitchblende must be due to some 
new element of great activity. In order to find this 
new substance, they dissolved a quantity of pitch- 
blende in acids and, by the ordinary chemical 
methods, separated the material into portions con- 
taining different elements. They then observed 
which of these portions possessed radio-activity. 
This could be done by exposing photographic plates 
wrapped in opaque paper to the substances and 
observing which plates were acted upon. But it 
could be done more expediently by another method. 
Becquerel had observed that the new radiations— 
‘“Becquerel rays,’”’ as they are now called—render 
the air through which they pass a conductor of 
electricity. They are now known to have a similar 
effect upon many other substances which do not 
ordinarily conduct electricity. The Curies had but 
to measure the conducting power of the air in the 
immediate neighborhood of the material under inves- 
tigation, to find whether the material was radio- 
active and to obtain a measure of its activity, if it 
possessed any. Guided by such experiments, they 
gradually concentrated the active substances into 
small portions of the material. One portion they 
believed to contain a new element, which they 
called ‘‘polonium’’; another yielded radium. 

The radium greatly resembled barium chemically, 
and its separation from barium was the last and 
most difficult part of the operation. It was at 
length accomplished by fractional crystallizations 
and fractional precipitations, and in 1902 Madame 
Curie announced the preparation of pure radium 
chloride. E. Demargay examined the spectrum of 
this material, and found that it consisted of lines 
which were not those of any previously known 
element, thus proving quite conclusively that the 
radium was actually a new element. 


The great power and intensity of this new 
metal is nothing short of wonderful. Lord 
Kelvin said of it that ‘it has such surprising 
properties that it threatens to overthrow the 
law of the correlation of force.” It seems 
already to have overturned, or at least unset- 
tled, the accepted theory of light, and when the 
experiments of Professors Mendeleiff, Yegoroff, 
and Borgman of the Electro Technical Institute 
at St. Petersburg are completed, the results 


may be to vive us a new science and a new 
nomenclature. 

It is a constituent of pitchblende, which is found 
in many places, but only in a very small way. All 
that has so far been segregated has come from a 
mine in Cornwall. A ton of pitchblende carries 
about 154 grains of radium, and it is difficult to 
extract. It has many curious and as yet inexplic- 
able properties, and also entails many dangers to 
those who handle it carelessly. Prof. illiam 
Crookes, in describing it recently, said: “‘ Probably 
if half a kilogram were in a bottle on that table it 
would kill us all.” It would almost certainly destroy 
our sight and burn our skins to such an extent that 
we could not survive. The smallest bit placed on 
one’s arm would produce a blister which it would 
need months to heal.’”’ This would seem to indicate 
that it emits something more than light. Heat and 
actinic energy must make up a large part of its 
radiation. It also emits electrons with a velocity 
so great that, according to Professor Crookes, “‘one 
gram is enough to lift the whole of the British fleet 
to the top of Ben Nevis; and I am not quite certain 
that we could not throw in the French fleet as well.” 
This is popular rather than scientific, but it war- 
rants the conclusion that radium will always be a 
laboratory metal, and that efforts to recover it in 
large quantities will not meet with much commercial 
encouragement. Perhaps the universal solvent 
might have been found long ago if there had been 
anything to keep it in. 

ts influence upon the development of electrical 
science promises to be very important. A quarter 
of a century ago it might have been said that elec- 
tricity had a property somewhat resembling inertia. 
Now it looks as if Sir Oliver Lodge had a substantial 
basis for the assertion that the inertia of. matter will 
have to be explained electrically, since there is no 
inertia but electricity. This concept of electric 
inertia was first expressed in a magnificent mathe- 
matical paper by J. J. Thompson of Cambridge in 
1881, when it was regarded as a mathematical 
curiosity. Radium promises to establish the 
Thompson hypothesis, and in so doing will possibly 
open the way to new and yet more important dis- 
coveries in a field in which the future doubtless has 
many surprises in store for even the present genera- 
tion. . 

A NEW FORM OF ENERGY ....F. LEGGE....LONDON ACADEMY 


Hardly anything is more marked than the 
way in which the ideas of men of science with 
regard to force and matter have completely 
changed during the last ten years. In the 
eighties force was force and matter was matter, 
and although a few thorough-going materialists, 
like Ludwig Btichner, could be found who 
asserted that force was only a mode of matter, 
it never occurred to any one that there could 
be a realm of Nature in which the two could 
meet. The atomic theory that every scrap of 
matter could be divided in the last resort into 
atoms each in itself indivisible, and combining 
among themselves only in fixed proportions, 
was also then a law of scientific faith, and 
led to pronouncements like those cf a late 
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president of the Chemical Society, who 
informed his hearers in his annual allocution 
that the age of discovery in chemistry was 
closed, and that henceforth we had better 
devote ourselves to a thorough classification 
of chemical phenomena. But this predic- 
tion, irresistibly reminiscent of the typical 
German professor with his love of tables and 
formulas, was no sooner uttered than it was 
falsified. There came upon us Mr. (not then 
Sir Will*am) Crookes’s discovery of what he 
called ‘‘radiant’’ matter, Hertz’s demonstra- 
tion of the existence of waves in the ‘‘ether,”’ 
Réntgen’s rays, and Becquerel’s light-giving 
metals. Now, M. Gustave le Bon, in a 
series of articles which appeared in Paris, 
steps forward and assures us that these 
new ideas are not several things, but one 
thing, and that they all of them point to a 
form of matter spread throughout the world, 
indeed, but so inconceivably minute that it 
becomes not matter, but force. 

To appreciate properly the value of this 
generalization, we must go back to the dis- 
covery which really set the whole theory going, 
and which is the phenomenon associated with 
the apparatus known as ‘‘Crookes’stube.”’ By 
this Sir William Crookes demonstrated for the 
first time that if an electric discharge of suffi- 
cient violence—such, for instance, as takes 
place between the terminals of a Ruhmkorff 
or ‘‘intensity’’ coil—occurs in a glass tube 
exhausted to a high degree of vacuum, certain 
luminous phenomena are produced which he 
explained as a bombardment of the positive 
end of the tube by a rush of particles of matter 
proceeding from the negative terminal or 
‘‘cathode.’’ That this stream consists of mat- 
ter and nothing else seems proved by the fact 
that if-the exhaustion of the tube be pushed 
to a yet higher degree, so that a practically 
perfect void be found containing neither air 
nor any other gaseous substance, the pheno- 
mena at once cease. But the odd thing about 
these ‘‘cathodie rays,’’ as they are sometimes 
called, is that the rush of particles which they 
seem to indicate is so swift that if we suppose 
them to have any weight, the energy produc- 
ing it must be sufficient, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
has lately said, to raise the British fleet to the 
top of Mont Blanc. Then came Dr. Réntgen 
and showed that this cathodie bombardment 
itself produced outside the tube the celebrated 
rays known as X, or the unknown, which 
proved themselves capable of penetrating more 
or less perfectly all known substances, and there- 
fore, though not themselves luminous, a photo- 
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graphic film; and which, unlike their parents, 
the cathodie rays, were not drawn aside or 
‘“‘deflected”’ by a magnet placed transversely 
to them. Then came M. Becquerel, who 
showed that certain rare metals, such as ura- 
nium and thorium, had the extraordinary 
property at ordinary temperatures of emitting 
rays which were in themselves streams of 
extremely finely divided matter, and which 
gave forth a feeble light when impinging on 
other substances. And all the time there had 
been under debate the theory which is called 
the theory of ‘“‘ions,’”’ and which teaches that 
when either a liquid or a gas is subjected to an 
electric discharge, its component atoms become 
split up into a number of yet smaller parts 
called ‘‘ions,’’ each of them ridden by a charge 
of electricity and pressing forward, some to the 
negative and some to the positive pole. 

Now all these phenomena seem to M. le Bon 
to be connected by one common feature, which 
is that they all tend toward the discharge of 
an electrically charged body. Let a gold-leaf 
electroscope—to use the only instance he gives 
us—receive a sufficient charge to cause the gold 
leaves to diverge, and let the cathodie rays, the 
X rays, or the rays from one of M. Becquerel’s 
light-giving metals fall upon it, and the leaves 
at once close as if they had been shot, thereby 
showing that the electric charge which before 
caused them to diverge is no longer there. But 
he has convinced himself that the same result 
attends every chemical reaction, such as, for 
instance, the mixing of a seidlitz powder, and 
that they are even produced spontaneously 
under certain conditions by all simple forms of 
matter. He therefore supposes that the 
“‘atoms”’ of chemistry which, as their name 
asserts, have hitherto been supposed to be 
indestructible and insolvable, are themselves 
composed of infinitely small particles of matter 
charged with neutral electricity, and in a 
variety of circumstances split themselves up 
into negative and positive ions, each of them 
bearing an enormous electric charge. This 
“‘ionic”’ electricity has also the power, accord- 
ing to him, when it meets any material obstacle, 
of transforming itself into rays, which accord- 
ing to their different lengths may be cathodie, 
X, or Becquerel rays, and which can pass 
through what we have been accustomed to call 
‘solid’? matter without losing their charge of 
electricity. These propositions he supports 
by experiments described at length, and which 
are certainly well within the power of any one 
with a very slender equipment of electrical 
knowledge and apparatus to repeat for himself, 
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THE ROMAN FORUM FROM LANCIANI AND OTHERS 


From the age of Tiberius to that of Con- 
stantine the history of the Roman Forum 
is represented, says Professor Lanciani, by 
four great fires followed by three great restora- 
The first was that of Neroin65. The 
second was that of Titus in 80. The third was 
in the reign of Commodus, 191. The fourth 
took place in 283, in the days of Carinus. 
A century later occurred the abolition of pagan 
worship, which is mentioned as the first 
incident in the destruction of the Forum. Yet 
the place was in a tolerable degree of preserva- 
tion as late as the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

‘‘What happened to the Forum from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say.”” The accumulation of 
soil probably began after the visit of Charle- 
magne in 800. After the devastation of 1084 
the place seems to have become a vegetable 
garden. During the fifteenth century the 
hollow of the Forum became the receptacle 
of vast quantities of rubbish. It was the 
dumping-ground of the city. Subsequently, 
for two hundred years, ending with the close of 
the eighteenth century, the place was ravaged 
by searchers for ancient marbles, and the 
remains ve the venerable edifices were almost 
completely destroyed. 

It was ae Pius VII., ‘‘whose memory is 
dear to all lovers of art and antiquities,” 
who began the work of reopening the Forum 
in the spirit of reverential regard for the past. 
His work was interrupted by the French 
invasion of 1809, but it was subsequently con- 
tinued by other agencies. In 1870, after 
Rome had become the capital of United Italy, 
the Government undertook the general excava- 
tion of the ground crossed by the Sacra Via 
from one end to the other. During 
nearly a quarter of a century that has passed 
since then, much has been done in the way 
of uncovering and making the most of what 
remains of the spot that was once the pride of 
Rome and the admiration of the world. 

In 1898 the excavation of the Forum, in 
which but little had been done for fifteen years, 
was resumed on a more extensive and systematic 
plan than ever before. The aims of the 
Italian Government have been three: (1) The 


tions. 


restoration to their original positions of the 
heaps of broken columns, cornices and bases 
accumulated in previous explorations. For 
instance, they have restored in part the temple 
of Vesta (see plan herewith) and reconstructed 
a tiny chapel near by. (2) To reach the 
lowest ancient level, wherever possible, without 
injuring later structures; to penetrate to 
early imperial, republican, kingly and even 
prehistoric strata. In pursuance of this object 
the Sacra Via, the most important of Roman 
streets, has been exposed to the original 
level in a considerable part of its course through 
the Forum. (3) To complete the investiga- 
tion of structures already partly uncovered, and 
to excavate the unexplored sites of the Senate 
House and the Basilica Amilia. Among the 
most important buildings whose plan can now 
be accurately determined is the Regia, the 
residence of the high priest adjoining the 
temple of Vesta, where with solemn ceremony 
he annually extinguished and relighted the 
sacred fire. Here Cesar passed his last days, 
and here was spent that last night when, 
according to tradition, visions warned him 
and his wife Calpurnia of his doom. 

Beneath the round temple of Vesta has 
been found the sacred vault where the holiest 
objects were kept, and where no one but a 
Vestal could ever enter. Close by is the house 
of the Vestals, where six Vestals, each for 
thirty years, dwelt in strict seclusion, guarding 
the sacred fire in the temple adjoining. One 
of the most interesting discoveries is the basis 
of the altar erected on the spot where the 
body of Czsar was cremated by the mob, 
after Antony’s eloquent harangue. North of 
the Forum has been excavated the Basilica 
fEmilia. The large platform of the Basilica 
Julia,which Cesar built in honorof his daughter, 
is one of the most conspicuous remains in the 
Forum. 


TRUTH IN PAINTING JOHN C. VAN DYKE* 


Just now realism in art seems more of a’ 
desideratum than ever. Bluntly stated, there’ 
is no such thing as absolute realism in art. .-The 
‘“‘real” is nature itself, and ‘‘truth” is:matel 


the e report of nature made by man. —. 


iin The Meaning of Pictures, John C. Van Dy Nater- 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. ; Mt. 
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circumstances is the report made by producing 
the real things in evidence, It is practically 
impossible to do that in art. Instead of pro- 
ducing the real, art merely implies or suggests 
the real by certain signs and symbols which we 
have agreed among ourselves to recognize as 
its equivalent. All art is in a measure conven- 
tional, arbitrary—unreal, if you please. Every- 
one knows that Hamlet in real life would not 
talk blank verse with his latest breath. The 
drama (and all poetry, for that matter) is an 
absurdity if you insist upon asking: Is it 
natural? It is not natural; it is very artificial. 
The opera is a most palpable convention, and 
the flow of music, which so beautifully suggests 
the depths of passion and the heights of 
romance, is but an arbitrary symbol of reality. 
Recognize this and you have taken the first step 
toward the understanding of art ;fail torecognize 
it and art must always be a closed book to you. 
You will not perceive the artist’s intention. 
Truth is the report of nature made by man. 
‘‘True to nature’? means to each man what 
his eyes tell him and to each painter what the 
sincerity of his makeup enables him to record. 
o1 But it is not the heaping of fact upon fact that 
offfashes the truth upon us—at least not in art, 
ithough it may in logic or in law. Indeed, the 
gcammulilation of evidence often confuses. It 
a common studio experience that a sketch of 
mittire is frequently better than the picture 
f. The attempt to “‘finish”—that is, to 
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put in all the details and minutie—makes it dull 
and unsuggestive. In word pictures, how well 
Shakespeare, the great master of art, knew 
what to leave out! The truth of art is of far 
more consequence than merely formal truth. 
Corot’s light is light because everything else in 
the picture is sacrificed to it. There is no 
quarrel with truth to nature in this truth to 
art. Great art seldom falsifies, but it always 
selects, emphasizing some features and subor- 
dinating other features. It usually gives the 
large truths and merely implies the small ones. 


BURIED CITIES IN HONDURAS..S. D. PEET..AM. ANTIQUARIAN 


One of the strange things about the prehistoric 
races of this continent is that their origin and 
early history are involved in so much obscurity. 
This is especially true of the civilized races of 
the South and Southwest. Civilization began 
among the Mayas as early as the Christian era, 
and from their original abodein Central America 
gradually spread northward until it reached 
the borders of Mexico, where it was taken up 
by the far-famed Toltecs, whose history is so 
obscure, and finally was transmitted by them 
to the Aztecs or Nahuas, who came down 
from the North and settled in the beautiful 
valley of Anahuac, or Mexico. Some of the 
cities of this civilization lie buried beneath 
accumulated ruins; others have remained 
hidden in deep forests and have only within 
a few years been discovered, 
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The partly buried city of Copan has been 
recently visited by exploring parties. Its 
ruins are in Honduras, twelve miles from 
the frontier of Guatemala, in a beautiful valley, 
watered by a rapid running stream, shut in by 
mountains that rise to the height of about 
three thousand feet. It may be said that 
Copan differs from other cities in Central 
America in several respects. (1) In the first 
place it is situated on the banks of a stream 
which is rapid enough to undermine the foun- 
dations of the city. (2) Its situation was 
upon the side of a hill which was so cut down 
that part of the city containing the Great 
Plaza was lower than another part on which 
some of the temples stood, the upper area 
extending for many feet to the north. (3) 
The chief point of difference is that under- 
ground ruins have been discovered’ which 
show great age, as a succession of buildings 
have been erected one upon the other. There 
are evidences that point to several periods of 
occupation. The river front presents what 
looks at least like three great spaces divided by 
floors or pavements of mortar cement. If 
these floors mark the various levels correspond- 
ing to different epochs in the history of the 
city, the question of the age of the ruins 
becomes still more complicated; for between 
each successive period of occupancy, there is 
the period of silence, the length of which can 
be inferred from the thickness of the structure. 
We see then that the history of the Maya race 
is written upon the ruins of the cities which 
were occupied, but the same is also true of the 
celebrated Toltec race. 

Many other cities have been discovered in 
Honduras which have been buried for many 
years. The city of Lorillard was discovered 
by Charnay in the year 1884. The number of 
monuments was estimated at fifteen or twenty, 
consisting of temples, palaces, and huts of the 
lower orders. These buildings, some sixty- 
five feet from the river, were supported on 
terraces rising in amphitheater and resting on 
natural hills, which the builders made use of to 
save labor. A buried city, or rather buried 
temple, has been recently discovered near 
the village of Carozal. The site chosen by the 
builders is one of the most favorable for many 
miles around, as it is on an extensive plateau 
50 to 100 feet above the sea level, and about 
one mile inland. The soil upon the plateau 
is remarkably productive. The only apparent 
drawback was the fact that the nearest fresh 
water was several miles away, but the defect 
was remedied by the construction of under- 
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ground reservoirs. The site was marked 
by about twenty artificial mounds, some of 
which were constructed over buildings; others 
contained pottery images near the surface, and 
on the ground level, painted pottery animal 
figures. 


ART AND THE PUBLIC TREASURY................ N. Y¥. TRIBUNE 


An interesting report has been made to 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York by the 
committee on international information in the 
interest of the movement to erect a United 
Fine Arts Exhibition Building at a cost, 
including site, of about $3,000,000. This 
committee was appointed to collect data 
for the information of the public in regard 
to similar institutions abroad. The report 
says that there are not many instances 
where the art societies have been housed out 
of the public treasury. although in several 
instances quarters are assigned those most 
important in a gallery or a museum which 
is owned and controlled by the cities. Prob- 
ably the most important instances are to be 
found in Budapest, where the two principal 
art societies of Hungary—the National Hun- 
garian Fine Arts Society and the National 
Hungarian Industrial Arts Society—have been 
given public buildings, erected out of public 
funds by the State of Hungary. In Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Liége there are academies of fine 
arts, partly supported by the city authorities. 
But the encouragement of art and art societies 
is not limited to these lines of activity. Some 
cities, notably Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, maintain schools of 
art or make grants to institutions under private 
management. 

The direction in which activity is most 
needed in New York at present is: evidently 
that of a spacious fine arts building, which 
shall be the home of all art movements, of art 
societies and art workers, which shall provide 
what does not now exist—adequate facilities 
for loan exhibitions, exhibitions of contem- 
porary art, etc., and which shall, by its 
very existence and influence upon the city, 
so stimulate art workers, millionaires, and 
public officials that the city will become 
not only the greatest art center to the United 
States and possibly the world, but also the 
most beautiful city in the world. 

This may be accomplished in one of four 
ways: By a subsidy from the city treasury; 
by private endowment and support; by a com- 
bination of both, or by so financing the enter- 
prise as to make it self-supporting. 
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Modern Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation 








THE FORMALIN CURE FOR SEPTICAMIA 


For some time past the press has given glow- 
ing accounts of the curative power of formalin 
in septicemia. Dr. C. C. Barrows of New 
York reported in the New York Medical Jour- 
nal the recovery of a severe case of puerperal 
septicemia by the injection of formalin. Since 
then a number of physicians, having experi- 
mented with formalin, find that it does not 
maintain the claim made for it by Dr. Barrows. 

The New York Medical Record tells of 
experiments made by Drs. W. H. Park and W. 
A. Payne in the bacteriological laboratory of 
the New York Health Department: 

The experiments were performed upon rabbits, 
and showed that.when a formalin solution of the 
strength used in Dr. Barrows’ case was injected into 
a number of rabbits inoculated previously with a 
streptococcus germ, the result was that these 
rabbits did not live so long as an equal number 
likewise inoculated with a streptococcus germ, but 
which had not been injected with formalin. With 
larger injections of formalin, it was found that the 
formalin lessened the resistance of the body to the 
invasion of bacteria. Dr. Park concluded, as an 
outcome of these and other experiments, that the 
amount of formalin injected by Dr. Barrows had 
very little effect upon bacteria, retarding for a few 
hours only the rapidity of the development of the 
germs. ; ; ; 

The formaldehyde combines with the albuminous 
part of both the bacteria and the blood and is con- 
sequently injurious to both. The affected bacteria 
quickly reproduce, and the formalin, being already 
consumed by the chemical combination that has 
taken place, has no further effect. The injury to 
the blood cells, however, is not healed so quickly. 
In short, the experiments would seem to show that 
formalin is of no use in septicemia, but is a source of 
some danger. 

Like experiments have been made in St. 
Louis by Dr. Oscar H. Elbrecht and C. A. 
Snodgrass. A chart of the result of their 
experiments on rabbits is given in the Inter- 
State Medical Journal. The Philadelphia Med- 
ical Record sounds the following note of 
warning: 

It is always unwise to build too much upon the 
results of a single case. Laboratory investigations 
have shown conclusively that injections of solutions 
of formalin and other germicidal agents distinctly 
lower, rather than increase, the power of the organ- 
ism to resist infection. The difficulties of securing 
favorable results from the use of any antiseptic 
introduced into the circulation, have frequently 
been pointed out. When destructive to bacteria, 
such solutions are also destructive to cell life. 
The toxemia which results from bacterial infection 


should logically be met by the uce of some sub- 


stance which should possess antitoxic power for the 
particular toxin. Evidence is quite lacking that 
formalin in any way fills this requirement. A point 
that must not be overlooked is the fact that even 
desperate cases of septicemia may recover spon- 
taneously and quite independent of any but sup- 
portive treatment. The improvement which fol- 
lows the injection of normal saline solution is 
recognized and utilized. To our mind it is doubtful 
in the highest degree whether the addition of 
formalin in potent amount to such a solution could 
accomplish anything but harm. The experimental 
evidence which stands against the formalin treat- 
mentcan scarcely,be said to be assailed by the single 
case which Dr. Barrows reports. 


THE SLEEPING SICKNESS 


The Sleeping Sickness has become so serious 
in the British Protectorate of Uganda, called 
by Stanley ‘‘the Pearl of Africa,’’ that the 
English Government has sent a commission to 
determine the reasons for the spread of the 
disease and if possible to find a remedy. Dr. 
Low of the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, who is at the head of the commission, 
estimates that the disease has, within a few 
years, killed from twenty tc thirty thousand 
people. It has depopulated great tracts of 
land which have passed out of cultivation and 
has seriously affected the financial resources of 
the country. According to the London Hos- 
pital, the malady is essentially a chronic form 
of meningitis: 

Sleeping Sickness or Negro Lethargy is produced 
by the presence of a ‘‘germ”’ presumably bacterial, 
and is communicable from person to person through 
channels which have not as yet been clearly demon- 
strated, the general fact of infectiveness not being 
doubtful. It seems to differ widely from the only 
form of epidemic meningitis known in Europe, the 
so-called “cerebro-spinal,”’ in its chronic character, 
as well as in its almost invariably fatal issue, 
recovery or cure being practically unknown. The 
early symptoms are so slight that they would easily 
escape the notice of an unpractised observer; but 
the natives of Uganda have become thoroughly 
acquainted with them, and have brought to the 
hospital of the Commission many commencing 
cases in which their diagnosis has been only too 
surely justified by the event. The duration varies 
from one month to six, and the disease is described 
as being capable of being classed with hydrophobia 
as one of the most fatal that is known to mankind. 
More or less slowly, the early listlessness passes into 
coma, and the coma into death, with occasional 
deceptive periods of apparent improvement. No 
treatment appears to exert any definite influence 
upon either the march or the termination of the 
malady. 
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Though thus far only negroes have been 
affected, Europeans are not known to be im- 
mune, and the British Government is doing 
what it can to enforce isolation and prevent 
the disease from reaching the railways. 

THE LATEST GERM THEORY 


In a lecture before the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society the end of last month, Dr. 
Sajous, as a result of investigation, showed 
that the suprarenal glands, commonly sup- 
posed to be without a function, were of vital 
importance. Their secretion, Dr. Sajous said, 
is carried to the lungs and there uniting with 
the oxygen taken through the organs of breath- 
ing becomes ‘‘adrenoxin,’”’ a substance which 
the blood fluid absorbs and carries through the 
arteries and capillaries. This adrenoxin dis- 
tributes by means of the blood circulation the 
oxygen which heretofore was supposed to be 
the work of the red blood corpuscles. 

Situated in the brain is the anterior pituitary 
body, the functions of which have never been 
known. Dr. Sajous claimed for this small 
organ the control of the suprarenal glands 
and also that on which all poisons acted either 
by stimulating or depressing it. As a conse- 


quence of this organ being stimulated, the 


amount of oxygen taken in by the secretion of 
the suprarenal glands was increased, and vice 
versa. Hence the basis for vitality and the 
power to destroy disease germs in the tissue lay 
in the anterior pituitary body. When the 
pituitary organ is strong, the human body 
possesses the power to destroy ordinary disease 
germs by making demands on an increased 
supply of oxygen. But when pneumonia 
germs attack the living tissue such is their 
destructive quality that they cannot be over- 
come except by counter-action in the use of 
proper salts and thus aiding nature. 

The condition of the anterior pituitary 
organ largely determines one’s vitality; and 
in the case of hereditary weakness of this body, 
since its powers can be increased or diminished 
by the administration of specific remedies, 
there follows a natural ability in the human 
system to resist the ravages of disease germs. 


THE MODERN ANESTHETIST. 


An interesting phase of modern surgery is 
the increasing responsibility of the anesthetist. 
In the past and in many places to-day almost 
any person is thought capable of administering 
an anesthetic, the aim being merely the pre- 
vention of pain. Frederick W. Hewitt, an 
English authority on anesthesia, recently 
delivered at the London Hospital two lectures 
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on the Anesthetization of So-called ‘‘ Difficult’’ 
and ‘‘Bad”’ Subjects.* Speaking of incom- 
petent anesthetists, Dr. Hewitt says: 

Modern surgery demands the services of efficient 
anesthetists even in simple cases. The death-rate 
from anesthetics—in other words, the risk a patient 
runs when he is rendered unconscious for a surgical 
operation—may be reduced to almost infinitesimal 
proportions, while the results of many surgical 
operations may be distinctly improved by placing 
the administration of ariesthetics in experienced 
and skilled hands. Unhappily, there are still a 
good many leading members of our profession who 
either do not realize this fact, or if they realize 
it do not pause to consider its significance; and so 
long as this state of things obtains, even among a 
section of the profession, we cannot be surprised 
at the apathy displayed by the public concerning 
their own safety. The opinions held by the laity 
regarding anesthetics are almost ludicrous. They 
either believe that, provided their hearts are strong 
enough, they can take any anesthetic with impunity 
no matter who administers it, or they think that, 
the death-rate of anesthesia being incapable of 
reduction by skill and experience, they personally 
are pretty certain to be marked out by fate for a 
disaster during the operation about to be performed 
upon them. ou will often find, even among the 
ranks of the educated classes, people who will haunt 
Harley Street for a week with the object of settling 
whether they should or not take a blue pill occa- 
sionally, but who will go to an unqualified and 
advertising dentist for the cure of toothache and 
cheerfully allow themselves to be dangerously 
asphyxiated by nitrous oxide or rendered pulseless 
by chloroform. It would, of course, be going rather 
too far'to say that every accident that now occurs 
is preventable, but there can be no doubt that in 
each year’s death-roll there are many cases in which 
life has been unnecessarily sacrificed. 


Before entering upon the main question of 
his lectures, Dr. Hewitt gives the following 
brief description of good subjects for an- 
esthetics: 

I take it that by a good subject is meant a 
patient who, whatever anesthetic we may choose, 
gives us no trouble during its administration, 
inhaling it freely, displaying little or no excite- 
ment or inconvenient muscular spasm under its 
influence, passing quietly into deep anesthesia 
without any respiratory derangement, remaining 
perfectly immobile during operations upon sensi- 
tive parts, and recovering with no unusual after- 
effects. Now a patient who behaves in this exem- 
plary manner is entitled, I think, to be taken as a 
model and to be regarded, for our present purpose, 
as the normal type. I have on other occasions 
pointed out to you the common—and I had almost 
said the dangerous—fallacy of regarding the strong 
and perfectly healthy man as the normal and 
typically good subject for anesthetics. He is by 
no means necessarily so. I have also alluded to the 
popular fallacy of regarding strong cardiac action 
as essential for safe anesthetization, the fact 
really being that patients with comparatively 
feeble heart action are, ceteris paribus, better sub- 
jects than those whose hearts are perfectly normal 


*Published in the London Lancet. 
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and vigorous. The explanation is simple enough. 
Putting out of the question the presence of advanced 
cardiac disease, there is a correlation between 
the heart and the general muscular system of 
the patient, and the greater the development of 
the latter the greater will be the tendency for the 
patient to give trouble to the anesthetist by 
muscular rigidity and consequent respiratory 
derangement. It hence happens that the com- 
paratively feeble individual, as exemplified by the 
chronic invalid whose skeletal and cardiac muscles 
have undergone some degree of atrophy, passes 
quietly into deep anesthesia. Speaking in general 
terms, therefore, it may be said that the patient 
with the “weak heart’ is, of the two, a better subject 
for an anesthetic than the patient with the strong 
heart, a totally different doctrine to that which is 
generally accepted. 


THE DEATH OF LEPROSY* 


The American Consul at Canton, China, 
Robert M. McWade, has sent to the State 
Department at Washington a report of work 
done by Dr. Adolph Razlag in curing leprosy. 
With the report is an appeal from Dr. Razlag 
for government aid to root out leprosy. A like 
appeal has been sent to the other powers. 
Dr. Razlag, having made a thorough study of 
the disease, went a year ago to a leper town, 
near Canton, and chose four lepers for treat- 
ment. When the report was sent, three of 
these lepers were absolutely cured; the fourth, 
who had the worst case of leprosy in the village 
of 982 lepers, was steadily improving. Of 
the three who recovered, one is a native 
preacher attached to the Presbyterian mission 
at Kuk Fau; the second is a cvolie now able 
to carry heavy loads of rice, and the third a 
boy of sixteen. 

Hearing of the success of the work, a Chinese 
viceroy put at the disposal of Dr. Razlag a 
house near a leper village. Thirteen patients 
in advanced stages of the disease were taken 
into this house and are undergoing treatment. 

In applying to the American Government 
the doctor points out that there are many more 
lepers in the Philippines than is generally sup- 
posed. He knows that in the province of 
Lagima there are 100, though the latest 
report gives but one. It is estimated that 
there are 500,000 in China, Siam, and India. 
In Canton there are 20,000. Dr. Razlag 
thinks that the West should take measures to 
guard against this disease, and suggests an 
international conference. 

The proposed plan for the cure of leprosy 
calls for the use of from’one to three islands. 
Though one island would be sufficient for the 
lepers of any country except China, Siam, or 





*See the Public Health Reports of January 30, 1903. 
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India, the ideal plan would be to have one 
island for men, one for women, and one for 
cases nearly cured. The islands must be in a 
tropical climate and have an abundant supply 
of water. This is essential, for in his report 
the doctor places, first of all in importance, 
frequent bathing of the lepers in fresh water, 
salt water, medicated water, according to the 
peculiarity of the patient’s condition. 

Though bathing with massage and ointments 
has the larger part in the treatment, internal 
medicines are given. Considerable stress is put 
upon the clothing of the leper. The report 
states that: ‘‘The men in the hot season are 
to wear simply short pants without jacket; 
the women pants and jacket made of one 
piece, so that they may be continually exposed 
to the fresh air. In the cold or rainy seasons 
the patients would be given heavier cloth 
to wear, but the shape would remain the same. 

Under favorable conditions the average time 
of successful teatment is at least one year. 
In this connection the statement is made that 
“‘a positive and radical cure is not to be spoken 
of.” 

Dr. Razlag says that if this plan of isolation, 
together with a separation of the sexes, can 
be put into effect there will, within ten years, 
be few uncured cases on the island, and that 
when twenty years have lapsed a leper island 
will no longer be necessary. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


Some thirty years ago a disease known as 
Foot and Mouth Disease broke out among the 
cattle of the Eastern States and caused con- 
siderable loss. It was finally exterminated, 
and until recently, when it suddenly appeared 
in Massachusetts, has been unknown in the 
United States. The peculiarities of the disease 
are described in the Scientific American: 


The disease is propagated by germs and is highly 
contagious. Persons can carry the germs on their 
clothing or shoes, dogs can transport them, and they 
can be taken into the systems of a healthy herd 
which passes over the same road that a sick animal 
passed over a few hours previous. Cattle are not the 
only animals subject to it, for it is contracted by 
sheep, swine, horses, poultry, and sometimes od 
man. In the latter it comes eet drinking the mil 
or eating the flesh of infected animals, and some- 
times by coming in contact with the sores; for 
instance, the hands coming in contact with the 
sores on the teats, while milking. The disease has 
the nature of an eruptive fever, which is easily 
recognized by the symptoms, consisting of a higher 
temperature in the mouth, bleeding teats, an erect 
coat, loss of appetite, and the secretion of “ropy” 
saliva. The disease runs its course in ten or fifteen 
days, and the animal gets well in the majority of 
cases, although it sometimes proves fatal. 
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THE GREAT SHIP CEDRIC 


The great question of ocean travel has been 
brought into renewed prominence by the ar- 
rival in New York of the biggest ocean liner 
afloat, the Cedric. Although having none too 
pleasant weather, the big ship came into port 
with her passengers enthusiastic concerning 
her. A glass of champagne placed on a side- 
board at her departure was found without a 
drop spilled on her arrival. The dimensions 
of the vessel are striking: 

Her gross tonnage is 21,000, while her displace- 
ment figures total 38,200 tons. Her extreme length 
is 700 feet, her greatest breadth, 75 feet; while her 
depth is 494 feet. She is of the twin-screw type, 
her propellers being driven by two sets of quadruple 
engines. To furnish the steam to operate the ma- 
chinery there are eight double-end boilers, each 
capable of working to a pressure of 210 pounds to 
the square inch. The Cedric is designed to attain 
a speed of 17 knots. 

There are nine decks on the Cedric. She is built 
on the cellular double-bottom principle, and has 
numerous water-tight compartments that make her 
practically unsinkable. She has four masts, and, 
like all the other great White Star liners, two mas- 
sive buff funnels. It may be interesting to note 
that the distance from the top of the funnels to the 
keel is 131 feet. The diameter of the funnels is 14 
feet 3inches by 11 feet, which proves that it would be 
an easy matter for them to be utilized in the London 
underground tube railways, if it were ever found 
necessary to substitute ocean-going steamship- 
funnels for the specially prepared tubing. 

The passenger accommodations are as follows: 
in the first saloon, 350; in the second saloon, 250; 
and in the steerage, 2,000. Her crew numbers 335, 
making a total population on board when all the 
accommodations are taken, of 2,935 souls. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary staterooms there are suites of 
bed, sitting, and bath rooms, enabling those who 
desire the greatest possible comfort and room to find 
both aboard the great ship. 

It is interesting to know that many of the great 
shell plates of the Cedric weigh as much as three 
tons each, while some of the bigger pieces of the 
ship, such as the stern frame, reach the grand total 
in weight of fifty tons. The launching weight of 
the Cedric was 14,257 tons, and her dead weight 
carrying capacity is 18,400 tons. In external 
appearance the Cedric differs little from her sister 
and slightly smaller ship, the Celtic. 


THE NEWSPAPER ON SHIPBOARD 

The much-discussed project of printing a 
newspaper on ship, while still at sea, by 
means of wireless telegraphy, has had a demon- 
stration on board the Cunarder Etruria. The 
vessel sailed from New York on January 3r. 











On board was Mr. Marconi. Shortly before 
midnight, February 6, while still 170 miles 
from the Irish coast, the wireless instruments 
began to work, and summaries of what was 
going on in the world came vibrating on board. 
Most of the passengers were asleep at the time, 
but the editorial staff was wide awake, and 
everything was in readiness for printing the 
paper when the news had been received. 

Purser McCubbin acted as editor, and handled 
the dispatches which Operator Hughes re- 
ceived. A. Harris, ship’s printer, set up the 
matter in type, and Assistant Purser H. D. 
Stainer undertook the job of circulation man- 
ager. 

Five hundred copies were struck off, and one 
was laid, neatly folded, at each passenger’s 
place at the breakfast table that morning. 
There was such a demand for the papers as 
souvenirs that another edition was printed. 


THE HEAT VALUE OF FUELS 
The recent difficulties in the coal regions 
have called forth a quantity of statistics concern- 
ing the question of fuels. A mass of the ma- 
terial thus written has been both untrust- 
worthy and emotional. The Philadelphia 
Record thus states the case: 


A good deal of misinformation is being promul- 
gated at the present time in regard to the economy 
of oil and gas (using special stoves or burners) for 
fuel in place of anthracite, even at normal prices for 
the latter. The only way to get an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the problem is to figure on the basis 
of the number of heat units contained in the sev- 
eral fuels. The combustion, or burning, of a given 
weight of any substance develops a certain number 
of units of heat, no matter what form of furnace 
or burner is used. This maximum quantity of 
heat may produce more heat than others—that is, 
may approach nearer the theoretical heat equivalent 
of the substance burned, but can never exceed this 
maximum amount under any circumstances. At 
given prices, therefore, the problem is simply this: 
What is the cost of 1,000 or 10,000 heat units when 
developed by such a fuel? 

Illuminating gas, for instance, does not contain 
more than 600 heat units per cubic foot; refined oil, 
such as is ordinarily sold for illuminating purposes, 
contains as many as 20,000 heat units per pound; 
and anthracite coal, say, 15,000 heat units per 
pound. Heat is an accurately measurable quan- 
tity, and no appliance can produce more than the 
above figures, and all produce less, as the combustion 
is never perfect, and considerable heat is always lost 
in chimney gases when stoves or furnaces are used. 
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Taking gas at $1 per 1,000 cubic feet, and allowing 
the full theoretical heat value of perfect combustion, 
presuming that it is to be burned in a gas stove 
which has no flue connection with the outer air, so 
that all the heat is available; anthracite coal 
at $5.60 per ton, and admitting that only 80 per 
cent. of its heat is available for useful heating, the 
balance being lost up the chimney; and illuminating 
oil at nine cents per gallon, weighing approximately 
64 pounds, and figuring only 80 per cent. of the heat 
available, supposing the burner to be used in a range, 
grate or furnace, and not in a blue-flame oil stove, 
without direct connection with the atmosphere, 
then by simple proportion, it follows that one cent 
expended for the various fuels will yield heat about 
as follows: 

One cent expended for coal at $5.60 per ton will 
yield 48,000 heat units. One cent expended for oil 
at nine cents per gallon will yield 11,500 heat units. 
One cent expended for gas at $1 per 1,000 cubic feet 
will yield 6,000 heat units. 

A number of other factors enter the problem, how- 
ever, for it is quite evident from the above that an- 
thracite coal at $15 or $20 per ton is cheap compared 
with other fuels where heat is desired continuously. 
Of course in industrial plants the cost of firing the 
fuel and removing ashes in the case of coal has to be 
considered; but in any case these are not determin- 
able factors, and for the household they are minor 
considerations. 


THE STEAM TURBINE 


Although the steam turbine has not lacked 
for advocates, its introduction has not been 
surprisingly rapid. This no doubt can be 
accounted for by the conservatism of the 
engineering profession. The first types of 
steam turbine were naturally far from perfect 
and their performance not efficient. To-day 
they stand on a par with the best steam 
engines is regards efficiency, and it only 
remains for experience to prove their reli- 
ability. The advantages claimed for the 
steam turbine over the reciprocating engine 
are many. These are given by the Scientific 
American as follows: 

1. The effort of the steam is applied directly with- 

out any intervening mechanisms for conversion of 
motion. This avoids their attendant friction, their 
costly fitting, and probable lost motion. 
_ 2. There being no reciprocating parts, there is no 
inertia to overcome at the beginning of the stroke, 
with the necessary consumption of energy required 
to accelerate them. 

3._The absence of reciprocating parts makes it 
possible to run the shaft at vastly higher speeds than 
are attainable in a reciprocating engine. 

4. The turbine engine becomes very compact from 
the absence of converting mechanism, and it conse- 
quently occupies very little room. ; 

5. The engine has no dead-center, but will start 
from rest in any position. 

6. The engine has either no valve gearing, or that 
which it has is of the simplest character. 

7. The simplicity of the engine and absence of ex- 
pensive mechanism make it cheap to build and. 
t erefore, it should be cheap to buy. 
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8. Very little skill is required to run the engine, 
and fewer engines are needed, and there is a conse- 
quent saving in the cost of handling. 

9. The absence of reciprocating rods and dead- 
centers results in a construction in which the pres- 
sure of condensed steam in the engine does no harm. 
Water does not stop the engine from turning, it 


cannot endanger the engine casing. The engine 
can be started, even if under water, by simply open- 
ing the valve which admits pressure to the turbine 
blades; it will start with solid water as in the case 
of the water turbine. 

1o. Its incased construction and the above pecu- 
liarity adapt it for outdoor service and places ex- 
posed to low temperatures. Weather does it prac- 
tically no harm, and its protection from outside 
injury makes it particularly serviceable in mining 
and stone quarrying. 

11. The turbine is easily controlled; it is stopped 
by simply turning off the steam by means of an 
ordinary valve, and started again by turning on the 
valve. 

The above advantages apply to its use in 
general, but for the propulsion of ships it has 
especial advantages: 

1. The absence of vibrations, which are so trouble- 
some in reciprocating engines. The study of vibra- 
tions in a reciprocating engine has called forth many 
valuable and scientific papers by engineers who have 
made this subject a special study. The necessity of 
the balancing of engines in ships need not be com- 
mented upon, for who has not suffered from it, even 
on the largest and best designed of our present-day 
passenger steamers? The continual shaking which 
the hulls and fittings of ships are subjected to is one 
great cause of their frequent need of repairs, some, 
it is true, of minor consequence, but the loss of time 
incurred in making these seemingly minor repairs 
results in an appreciable decrease in the vessel’s 
earning capacity. And, when balanced at one 
speed, it does not follow that the same condition 
will follow at other speeds; in fact, it generally does 
not follow. With the turbine engine, all this loss of 
time and inconvenience is avoided. 

2. The use of the turbine engine effects a great 
saving in weight of machinery. 

3. The perfect balancing of the turbine engine does 
away with increased weight in construction of 
engine bedding and hull fittings, which are necessary 
to withstand continual vibrations and strains. 

4. The increase in stability gained by the use of 
the turbine is greatly due to the low position of the 
center of gravity of the engine. This is a very 
important feature in the turbine, as it enables vessels 
to carry heavy weights on the upper decks without 
endangering the stability of the vessel. In the case 
of a warship this would allow heavy guns and armor 
to occupy a position of greater elevation than is 
admissible now; and, in the case of a merchant ship, 
would enable her to go to sea in a light condition 1n 
greater safety. The turbine situated well down in 
the ship’s body would be protected from injury in 
action without the necessity of armor decks, beyond 
protection from falling projectiles. 

s. The lives of the engine-room crew are not en- 
dangered by intricate, fast-moving parts. It is not 
necessary to call to mind the marine disasters that 
have been caused by the breaking of a shaft and the 
consequent racing of the engines, resulting in com- 
pletely wrecking the engine-room and not infre- 
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quently injuring the hull seriously. From all this 
the turbine is free. 

6. A much smaller engine-room force is required. 
This results in a great saving in running expenses, 
and, in the case of a warship, would enable more men 
to be carried to man the guns. 

7. Last, but not least, of all, the turbine requires 
very little lubrication, resulting in a great saving of 
lubricating oil, which in a large vessel is no small 
item. 

The best known turbines to-day are the Parsons- 
Westinghouse, the DeLaval, andthe Dow. All these 
different classes of turbines are designed to derive 
the maximum effect of the kinetic energy of steam 
under expansion, and this requires that the turbine 
shaft revolve at a very high speed. This makes the 
turbine specially adaptable for electric generators, 
and its use in this connection is becoming general. 


A NEW PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


An invention which seems to go far in sim- 
plifying photographic processes has been made 
by Professor Ostwald and Dr. Gross of Leipsic, 
and has attracted much attention in scientific 
and photographic circles, according to the New 
York Times: 

The new process is named “‘katatypy.”’ ‘‘Photo- 
graphy without light’’ is a popular designation for 
it, but this is a misnomer, as it is also, linguistically. 
a‘‘bull.’”’ The picture is still taken with a camera 
upon a plate and light is still the agency. But it is 
no longer necessary with the new invention to photo- 
graph on a transparent surface like glass or celluloid, 
for light is not needed in the printing process. Only 
the surface of the plate is used to reproduce the 
picture, and when the photographer has left the 
dark room with the negative he need no longer fear 
the effect of light upon it. He is, indeed, quite 
independent of it, for his further processes. 

The method is described as follows: Over the 
finished negative is poured a solution of hydro- 
superoxide. This leaves, after evaporation, a uni- 
form layer of peroxide of hydrogen. Soon the silver 
of the plate works upon this peroxide and produces 
a catalytic dissolution wherever there is silver, 
while, in the places free from silver the peroxide 
remains. By this means an invisible picture of 
hydro-superoxide is produced upon the plate. This 
picture can be printed from the plate directly upon 
common paper, to which the image is transferred in 
a few minutes. 

There are various ways of developing the picture. 
For example, treatment with a solution of green 
copperas produces a weak yellow picture of iron, 
which with ferricyanide of potassium is made blue, 
with gallic acid is made violet, and with pyrokateolin 
is made black. 

This picture, when placed under the microscope, 
shows very sharply all the delicacies of the original. 
As many of the colors named above are durable— 
the picture with gallic acid consists of common ink, 
which can last for centuries—the problem of making 
~ — silver photograph lasting appears to be 
solved. 

Moreover, the photographer finds himself relieved 
of a number of tedious intermediate processes 
between the development of the plate and the fin- 
ished picture. 

So far no experiments have been made in this 
country, but the process has been submitted to 
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public demonstration in Berlin and Leipsic, and 
these demonstrations seem to show that by simple 
chemical means any number of prints from negatives 
can be produced in a short time, and without the 
aid of light. The printing is done directly upon the 
paper by the chemical action of the developed plates, 
and what seems especially remarkable is that, 
according to the reports received, the plate suffers 
no deterioration. 

Prof. Wilhelm Oswald and Dr. Gross of Leipsic 
appear as the discoverers of the process. 
They found that when paper prepared with 
bichromate of potassium and pyrogallic acid was 
placed in contact with an ordinary platinum print 
the platinum, for some reason unexplained, hastened 
reaction between the bichromate and the acid,which 
otherwise act very slowly upon each other. The 
result was an exact print of the platinum 
picture upon the prepared paper, the color of the 
reproduction being a red brown. Descriptions of 
the experiment received during the past week by a 
New Yorker say that this action of the platinum 
plate upon the prepared paper left the original plat- 
inum picture unchanged. If that is the case, 
obviously the process can be repeated with the same 
plate, and other paper prepared with bichromate of 
potassium and so on. 

REFORMS IN RAILROAD TRAFFIC 

The question of railroad traffic has been 
brought harshly to mind during these last few 
days by d series of railroad accidents as grue- 
some as their lesson is vivid. The agitation 
which has sprung up as a result of this should 
be productive of good. The figures in the case 
are terrible in their convincingness: 


In the United States, during the year ending June 
30, 1901, 282 passengers were killed by railroad 
accidents and 4,988 passengers were injured. But 
this is only a small part of the story. Railroad 
employees, trespassers, and grade-crossing victims 
par a most severely. The total number of 
casualties to persons on account of railroad acci- 
dents for the year was 61,794, the killed numbering 
8,455 and the injured 53,339. Of railway employees 
2,675 were killed and 41,142 wereinjured. The total 
number of persons other than employees and pas- 
sengers killed was 5,498; injured, 7,209. These 
figures include casualties to persons classed as tres- 

assers, of whom 4,601 were killed and 4,858 were 
injured. The total number of casualties to persons 
other than employees, from being struck by trains, 
locomotives, or cars, were 4,135 killed and 3,995 
injured. Casualties of this class occurred as follows: 
At highway crossings, passengers killed, 3; injured, 
11; other persons Killed, 828; injured, 1,343; at sta- 
tions, passengers killed, 21; injured, 344; other 
persons killed, 378; injured, 553; and at other 
points along track, passengers killed, 6; injured, 27; 
other persons killed, 2,899; injured, 1,717. 

The summaries giving the ratio of casualties show 
that one out of every 400 employees was killed, and 
one out of every 26 employees injured. With refer- 
ence to trainmen, including in this term enginemen, 
firemen, conductors, and crews, it is shown that one 
was killed for every 136, and one injured for every 
13. One passenger was killed for every 2,153,469 
carried, and one injured for every 121,748 carried. 
Ratios based on the number of miles traveled, 
however, show that 61,537,548 passenger miles were 
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accomplished for each passenger killed, and 3,479,067 
for each passenger injured. The corresponding 
figure in these latter ratios for the year ending June 
30, 1900, were 64,413,684, and 3,885,418 passenger 
miles for each passenger killed and each passenger 
injured, respectively, showing that the accident ratio 
is growing worse. 

This awful destruction was due to a number 
of causes, most of them traceable to careless- 
ness or neglect. To quote from the Post: 


The principal causes were: forgetfulness by 
conductors and enginemen who run their trains 
past stations (at which, according to written 
orders in their pockets, they should stop; overlook- 
ing one of a number of orders; mistakes in reading 
hours or names in written orders; misreading 
watches or miscalculating time; misreading time 
tables and train registers; carelessness in identifying 
trains at meeting stations. Besides these errors of 
the men on the trains, there are mistakes by train 
dispatchers in issuing telegraphic: meeting orders 
and by telegraph operators at stations in receiving, 
copying, sending, and delivering telegraphic orders, 
which are sent by the dispatcher to the men in charge 
of trains and are repeated back to the dispatcher. 
Collisions occur also by reason of complications fol- 
lowing deliberate neglect to carry out certain safe- 
guards—the negligent employees, like the bank 
clerk who ‘“‘borrows”’ from his employer expecting 
to repay the loan, being unable to foresee the results 
of this omission of a seemingly unimportant duty. 

The enforcement of regulations has long been the 
subject of discussion among railroad officers, but 
this has not resulted in marked improvement, 
except in the adoption of the block system. 

The accident reports made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission disclose that in many instances 
railway employees are required to be on duty, or 
voluntarily remain for so unusual a number of hours 
as to suggest that accidents, more or less, frequently 
result from that cause. The work of operating 
trains, in which these men are engaged, requires a 
high degree of mental and physical vigor. If their 
powers are impaired by service exceeding the limits 
of ordinary endurance, there is liable to be a loss of 
that alertness on which the safety of the traveling 
public so constantly depends. From the data 
compiled it appears that in seven serious cases 
occurring in six months, the men at fault had fallen 
asleep on duty, or had been constantly on duty 
from fifteen to twenty-five hours before the accident. 


The remedies for this which have been sug- 
gested are, for the most part, palpable. The 
railroads must themselves work out some plan 
for the safer operation of their trains. Some 
system is highly desirable which will prevent 
mistakes in the transmission of telegraphic 
orders, eliminating words and phrases sus- 
ceptible of more than one meaning. It is 
possible that a third man as pilot engineer 
will yet be carried on important passenger 
engines to act as a check on the engineer, 
whose manual duties absorb much of his 
energies. The element of human fallibility is 
the hardest to deal with. At the same time 
there comes news from our Consul at Berlin 
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of a new safety device which has had a suc- 


cessful trial. 

Our Consul at Berlin describes in a recent report 
to the State Department the details of a new elec- 
trical device for preventing collisions between rail- 
road trains, which has been tested on one of the 


State lines near Frankfort. It might be worth 
looking into. Midway between the rails is laid a 
light third rail of the ordinary T pattern, the joints 
of which are so connected as to form a continuous 
conductor. Midway under the forward part of the 
engine is hung an electrical apparatus inclosed in a 
square case or jacket occupying a cubic foot of space. 
The instrument is connected with a contact shoe, 
which slides along the third rail. and by wires with a 
telephone and electric alarm bell in the cab of the 
engine driver, and a red incandescent lamp, which js 
lighted by the same impulse that rouses the alarm 
bell into action. A further improvement of the 
device sets the electric brakes on the engine or entire 
train simultaneously with the alarm signal which 
sounds the bell and lights the lamp. The appa- 
ratus is so adjusted that the engineer can at any 
moment, by touching a lever, satisfy himself that 
it is in full working condition. 

The tests on November 12 were conducted on the 
main line from Frankfort to Hanau. Two locomo- 
tives had been equipped with the new device, and 
the experiments proceeded. One engine, drawing a 
—— train and approaching at full speed, received 
the danger signal and came to a full stop; its driver 
then asked by telephone the cause of the signal, and 
received from the keeper of a grade crossing, half a 
mile in front, word that a wagon had broken down 
in crossing the track, and obstructed the line. After 
ten minutes’ wait, the engineer received word by 
telephone that the obstruction had been cleared 
away, and thereupon resumed his trip. 

A mile further on, the signal again sounded, and 
the driver was informed by telephone as before, that 
the semaphore around a curve and more than half 
a mile distant was set at “‘halt.”’ Thereupon the 
engine slowed down, and proceeded cautiously, 
sounding its whistle at short intervals, the telephone 
bell in the driver’s cab ringing continuously until 
the curve was rounded, when the ringing ceased, 
notifying the engineer that the semaphore had 
changed to “track clear.’”’ Thereupon full speed 
was resumed. 

In the tests to prevent collision, the other engine 
came up rapidly from behind, and on the same track. 
The moment it got within 1,000 metres of the first, 
the signal on both engines began toring, and theirred 
lights to glow. Thereupon the rear engine halted, 
the driver inquired of the one in front the cause of 
the alarm, and a complete understanding between 
the two trains was immediately established. In 
practice the same warning signal is sounded upon 
every engine equipped with the apparatus which is 
on the same track, and within the prescribed radius 
from the engine and train which cause the obstruc- 
tion. Ifasemaphore be falsely set at “safety,” the 
train may run past it into a block in which another 
engine is halted with perfect security that warning 
will be given in ample time to prevent a collision. 

The German Government has directed that a sec- 
tion of track be equipped with the apparatus for 
careful, practical experiments, and it 1s reported 
that the Government of Russia has obtained license 
to test it in actual service on its new military lines 
now under construction in Siberia. 
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Some Old French Chateaux 





By Clara Crawford PerKins* 
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PIERREFONDS. 

The date of the first chateau at Pierrefonds 
is lost in obscurity; the first account we have 
of it being of its reconstruction out of the débris 
of an earlier royal abode. Whether it was the 
earlier ‘‘royal abode,’’ or the reconstructed 
chateau which 


in sharply pointed, cone-shaped roofs. Both 
walls and towers are machicolated and battle- 
mented, with loopholes between the em- 
brasures of the battlements. The main 
entrance is guarded by a portcullis and moat, 
and further protected by a “walled-in court. 

All the exterior 





served as_ the 
residence of 
Charles the Bald 
in 855, is a mat- 
ter of doubt, as 
well as the date 
when the do- 
main came into 
the possession of 
a family named 
Nivelon. 

The huge 
structure crowns 
a bluff, itself a 
natural fortifica- 
tion, overlooking 
many miles of 
the surrounding 
country, much 
of which is 
covered by the 
royal forest of 
Compiégne. And 
not many miles 





away, on the 
other edge of the 
forest, lies the 


town of Com- 
piégne, |with its 
eighteenth- 
century Renais- 


Sance royal 
chateau. 
The ground 


plan of the in- 
closure isa quad- 
rangle, Ex- 
terior walls are of enormous thickness and 
present few small openings. They are divided 
and protected by eight massive circular towers, 
which rise to a considerable height, and end 

*From French?Cathedrals and Chateaux, by Clara Crawford 
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®| walls, except on 
| the side of this 
court, rise pre- 
cipitously from 
the edge of the 
steep bluff. 

The chateau is 
built around a 
quadrangular 
court, in which 
are found the 
windows which 
light its various 
halls and apart- 
ments. Anum- 
ber are coupled 
with foliations 
set in their 
heads, and a 
few are pointed. 
One large win- 
dow is even 
more than half 
filled with flam- 
boyant tracery. 
The dormers 
are surmounted 
by crocketed 
gables, gargoy- 
les, heraldic ani- 
mals, and carved 
moldings, all 
producing a 
most splendid 
court. Yet, as 
nothing is over- 
done, it has an 
air of dignified simplicity often lacking in 
later work. 

For the medieval life at Pierrefonds, one 
must rely largely upon one’s imagination, for, 
beyond a few bare facts, we find nothing of 
importance. The chateau is said to have been 
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CHATEAU CHAUMONT 


completed in 14066, eight years after it was 
begun; and its builder; the Duc d’Orléans, was 


assassinated in.1407. The years following his 
death were those of the intestine strife pro- 
duced by the weak rule of the mad king, 
Charles VI., and of the losing fortunes of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

Here, when those towering walls were new, 
undoubtedly came the beautiful duchess of 
Louis d’Orléans, Valentine of Milan, and pos- 
sibly her rival, the wicked and shameless queen, 
Isabel of Bavaria. To them, as well as to 
those who came later, even to Marie de Medicis, 
the jagged sky line. of the glistening towers of 
Pierrefonds were not so much regarded for 
their splendor or picturesque beauty as for the 
fact that they promised safety ; for even during 
times of peacé; and until a comparatively late 
date,. brigandage and assassination were only 
too'common. —’ 


CHAUMONT 

The chateau of Chaumont occu- 
pies a bluff overlooking the broad 
basin of the Loire, a few miles below 
Blois, and about twice as far above 
Tours. The situation is one of the 
most pleasing in all that charming 
region, and commands long reaches 
of the winding river. Here again 
we are reminded of the counts of 
Anjou and their descendants, the 
kings of England; for Chaumont 
was an early outpost of the counts 
of Blois, and a border castle of 
France. As such it was frequently 
attacked in early days by the counts 
of Anjou, and later was the scene of 
many struggles between the kings of 
England and France. 

The walls and the ground plan of 
Chaumont are still fundamentally 
those of a Gothic fortress. Each 
angle is covered by its round 
tower; and hefore the wing facing 
the river was thrown down in the 
early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its four wings surrounded a 
court. There is an overhanging 
battlemented gallery; but, like that 
at Langeais, it is roofed over, 
making a continual covered passage 
which crowns the full extent of the 
outer wall. Roofs are steep, those 
of the towers sharply pointed, and 
the sky line, as is usual in Gothic 
work, is exceedingly broken and 
irregular. 

The court, now open toward the river, and 
commanding a most charming prospect, shows 
a preponderating Gothic influence. In fact, 
even here it is difficult to find any distinctly 
Renaissance work, unless it be the very rich 
cornice under the flamboyant tracery of the 
gallery that guards the upper windows, and 
the delicate carving surrounding some of the 
windows and set into the panelled buttresses. 

The old floors of red tiles" are oiled and 
polished to the ruddiest shade of terra cotta; 
the black beams of the ceiling of one chamber 
bear the crescents and hunting horns, the bows 
and arrows of Diana. Priceless tapestries 
cover many of the walls, and narrow Gothic 
windows give occasional glimpses of surny 
hillsides or the winding river. Everything 
within and without unites in ‘producing that 
atmosphere of rich color and historic beauty 
which are the essence of the attraction of 
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Chaumont to-day. All is peaceful, harmoni- 
ous, beautiful. Portcullis and bristling towers 
hint of medieval savagery, but their useful- 
ness had well-nigh departed even before they 
were built, and their service has never been 
more practical than it is to-day, when they 
add the last felicitous touch, the crowning and 
picturesque charm to Chaumont. 


AMBOISE 


The royal chateau of Amboise crowns a steep 
and high bluff which overhangs and dominates 
the Loire, about half way between Blois and 
Tours. The huge, round tower, and stretch of 
gray walls, whose foundations lie at the very 
base of the bluff, seem to rise directly from the 
water’s edge. The sheer cliff of masonry is 
most imposing and impressive, and, notwith- 
standing a short stretch of open galleries and 
wide windows above, Amboise is still a medie- 
val fortress of enormous strength. 

Amboise, as it stands to-day, is a monument 
ot the reign of Charles VIII., and of the later 
years of the fifteenth century. It is also 
fundamentally Gothic, though some of the 
decorative details of the garden facade, as 
they are coming out now (1902) from under 
the restorer’s hand, are in the later Renaissance 
style. These and the lighter, more open 
Gothic work were most probably the later work 
of Charles, added after 
his return from his 
famous campaign in 
Italy. He is said to 
have greatly admired 
the fashions in archi- 
tecture which he found 
in the south, and to 
have brought a long 
train of Italian work- 
men home with him. 

This work of re- 
building was not even 
begun, however, in 
1484,and it was in the 
old fortress that the 
betrothal of Charles 
with the little Mar- 
guerite of Austria was 
celebrated. Both 
towers are assigned to 
the period between 
the king’s return, in 
1496, from his two 
years’ campaign in 
Italy, and his death in 
1498. Of this same 
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period is the tiny chapel, built for Anne 
of Brittany and dedicated to St. Hubert. It 
is an exquisite gem of florid Gothic, whose 
lace-like carving would not be out of place on 
a jewel-casket. Its construction and decora- 
tion are attributed tothe Italian workmen—the 
‘“‘gravers”’ from Naples. The little church of 
Sta. Maria della Spina at Pisa, the north portal 
of the cathedral at Florence, much of the finish 
of the cathedrals at Sienna and Orvieto, and 
the famous tabernacle of Orcagna, all are 
recalled by the exquisite delicacy of finish of 
this chapel of Amboise. 

The chateau is now the property of M. le 
Comte de Paris, under whom extensive restor- 
ations are being carried on. Until recently, 
little but the walls have remained at Amboise, 
but within a.few years it promises to be as 
completely restored as Blois or Pierrefonds. 
One must, of course, regret the loss of the 
softened lines and mysterious shadows pro- 
duced by age and decay, and Amboise, restored, 
can never possess quite the romantic interest 
of Amboise, partially ruined. Yet, when the 
choice lies between absolute decay and ‘res- 
toration, one may not hesitate, and many 
thanks are due for the great care and rever- 
ence for the past, which here and elsewhere in 
France are being exercised in the preservation 
of her historic monuments. 


CHATEAU AMBOISE 
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BLOIS 

As a monument, the chateau of Blois is 
notable in that it illustrates four distinct 
periods of architecture, while two of its wings, 
which are unusually magnificent with decora- 
tive carving and heraldic emblazonments, 
remain models of the best period of the French 
Renaissance. In its history, Blois presents 
some of the most thrilling pages in the lives of 
the Valois kings. As elsewhere, one recalls 
beauty and romance, intrigue and bloodshed, 
but the list at Blois is a long one, and culmi- 
nates in that most 
dastardly crime, the 
murder of the Duc de 
Guise. 

To those who look 
first for symmetry of 
general outline, the 
chateau at Blois is 
likely to prove a dis- 
appointment, owing, of 
course, to its variety of 
styles. 

The earliest portion 
of{ the heterogeneous 
pile is the great hall 
which remains between 
the two wings, attri- 
buted respectively to 
Louis XII. and Fran- 
cis I. Another rem- 
nant, possibly of the 
same period, is the 
Gothic chapel which 
occupies a corner of 
the wing of Charles 
d’Orléans. These, with 
probably some of the 
foundations, are said to 
be all that is left of the 
stronghold built by the 
counts of Blois, upon 
the site of an earlier 
Roman fortress, sometime before the thirteenth 
century. 

Of the many monuments that bear the name 
of Francis I., the wing at Blois is still con- 
sidered his chef d’euvre, and frequently also, 
as the chef d’euvre of the French Renaissance. 
That it is purer in style and more delicate in 
detail than any other work of Francis is true, 
but that he was entirely responsible for its 
success is much to be doubted. 

The beauty and magnificence of the stair- 
case have probably never been excelled. The 
upright lines of its support have the necessary 
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solidity to give it weight and dignity, and the 
curves of the spiral, with the exquisite elabo- 
ration of decoration, add the grace and beauty 
which complete a picturesque and finished 
creation. Even the double curves of the stairs 
yield themselves to the motion of the waving 
lines, which ‘‘rush upwards like aflame blown 
from beneath.” 

After the destructions of the Revolution, 
which were especially ruinous at Blois, what 
was left of the chateau was converted into a 
barracks, but in 1845 it was placed in the 

restorer’s hand. Much 
of his work is admir- 
able, and undoubtedly 
saved an utter ruin. 


CHAMBORD 


The history of Cham- 
bord takes one back 
once more to;the counts 
of Blois, for it formeda 
portion of the large 
domain of Blois which 
passed out of their 
hands and into the pos- 
session of the House of 
Orleans in the four- 
teenth century. Under 
the counts of Blois it 
had been a feudal 
manor-house, but under 
the Orleans princes it 
was used as a sort of 
hunting-lodge, and such 
it remained until 
Francis I. decided to 
transform it into the 
largest and most mag- 
nificent chateau in 
France. The location, 
a flat sandy plain, was 
most unattractive and 
unsuitable, and, as in 
the case of Versailles, later, its great distance 
from suitable building material rendered its 
erection a matter of enormous labor and 
expense, but with a monarch of the tem- 
perament of Francis I., time and money 
weighed as nothing in the balance against a 
passing whim, and during the early years of 
his reign Chambord was his passion. For it 
he left Blois to be finished by Gaston 
d’Orléans, and on it he is said to have em- 
ployed eighteen hundred men for twelve years. 

Whether the result fulfilled his expectations, 
or was commensurate with the expenditure 
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of labor and money, it is very difficult for us 
to-day to judge, as Chambord now possesses 
no claims to magnificence except size, and none 
whatever to beauty. But it must be admitted 
that the Chambord left by Francis I. was a 
very different affair from the barren barracks 
which to-day claims a day of one’s journey 
down the Loire. To realize its early grace and 
splendor, it is necessary to study Du Cereau’s 
drawing in Les Plus Excellents Bastiments de 
France, and read Lippomano’s descriptions. 
The latter writes: ‘‘I have seen many mag- 
nificent buildings in the course of my life, but 
never anything more beautiful or more rich. 
They say that the piles for the foundations of 
the chateau in this marshy ground have alone 
costthreehundredthousandfrancs. . . . I 
counted one hundred and eighty-six steps in 
the spiral staircase which occupies the center. 
It is constructed with such skill, and is so 
convenient that a party can go up one side 
and down the other, six or eight abreast, at a 
time. The wall that surrounds the 
park is seven leagues in length, and in the 
center rises the chateau with its gilt battle- 
ments, with its wings covered with lead, with 
its pavilions, its towers and its corridors, even 
as the romancers describe the abode of Morgana 
or of Alcinotis.”’ 

The foundations of Chambord were laid in 
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1526. Inits ground plan it surrounds a court, 
though it was originally inclosed only on three 
sides. Its angles are covered by round towers, 
and the main fagade is broken by two others, 
These are all necessarily of enormous girth 
to correspond with the broad expanse of the 
walls. The latter are divided into panels by 
horizontai courses and pilasters, and the 
towers, window openings and all matters of 
detail are arranged with rigid regularity. 
Except for the round towers, therefore, these 
walls at Chambord would pass for very good 
Renaissance work, but the roof which crowns 
them is Gothic run riot. 

The somewhat coarse splendor of Chambord 
especially appealed to Catherine de Medicis, 
who was frequently there during the reign of 
her three sons. A true Medicis, she loved 
magnificence, and she also delighted in the 
especial facilities for intrigue afforded by 
the famous double staircase, the intricate pas- 
sages and innumerable chambers of the great 
palace. 

The Revolution dismantled and disfigured 
the old chateau, leaving Chambord a bare 
shell. The government at one time intended 
to destroy it entirely, but as they found them- 
selves fully occupied nearer Paris it was left 


unmolested. Chambord is most easily reached 
from Blois by partially following the Loire. 
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THE TEAMSTER. ......H.H. BASHFORD. ...... LONDON OUTLOOK 


Ah, who’d go teaming wood on such a morning, 
Go swinging on the bob-sleighs, through the frost, 
Take any trail, before God’s day is dawning, 
With twenty miles of prairie to be crossed? 

The colts are huddled sadly round the building, 
The bitter wind creeps wailing down the plain, 

No streak of dawn the starless east is gilding, 

And I must rise and take the trail again. 


O bride of mine, rest calm—the miles are lonely, 
O bairn of mine, sleep sweet—the day is long, 
The plains are wide and empty, and I, only, 

Go forth at night to travel with a song, 

Go forth alone to journey in the greatness 

God spread, long since—a russet, tideless sea, 
All shrouded now beneath the stars’ sedateness, 
The battleground of life for you and me. 


Yet hark, the runners down the trail are ringing, 
And see, the team is getting into stride, 

And slow, and far, the mighty dawn comes singing, 
Comes singing to the conquest of his bride, 
Comes singing to the prairie’s shy unfolding, 
Treads softly, spreading roses on the snow, 

Stays never, brooks no secret or withholding, 

Till I, too, pay him homage as I go. 


And I, too, sing the song of all creation, 

A brave sky and a glad wind blowing by, 

A clear trail and an hour for meditation, 

A long day and the joy to make it fly, 

A hard task and the muscle to achieve it, 

A fierce noon and a well-contented gloam, 
A good strife and no great regret to leave it, 
A still night—and the.far red lights of home. 


JOHN B. TABB........ 


The ghost am I 

Of winds that die 
Alike on land or sea, 

In silence deep 

To shroud and keep 
Their mournful memory. 


..... HARPER’S 


A spirit white, 
I stalk the night, 
And, shadowing the skies, 
Forbid the sun 
To look upon 
My noonday mysteries. 


A RECOLLECTION METROPOLITAN 


If I should pass beyond the bounds of time, 
And tread the spaces of eternity, 
That are as an immeasurable sea 
Above our human grasp of thought sublime, 
Though all else faded as the winter rime ~ 
Before the vernal sun, one memory, 
My heart-deep whispers, would abide with me 
Imperis’iable in that celestial clime. 


It is the recollection of the hour 
When she, the lily of all loveliness, 
First gave the guerdon of her lips to mine; 
I knew a rapture above mortal dower, 
And was uplifted o’er earth’s strife and stress 
Till for an instant seemed my soul divine. 


TWO DWELLINGS EMERY POTTLE OUTING 


Here in the roar of the street, 

In traffic’s dull beat. 

Swift to defeat 

Dwelleth my mind,— 

Striving and driving with its grim kind. 


There is a far forest’s lane, 

Green after rain, 

Careless of gain 

Dwelleth my heart,— 

Seeking the silence the trees impart. 


GIFTS FRANK LESLIE’S 


Labor and Rest, 
These are the best 
Blessings that Heaven gives; 
And happy he 
Who makes them be 
His gladness while he lives. 


With every day 
To wake and say: 
Thank God for work and ligh!! 
And when at last 
The day is past: 
Thank God for rest and nighi! 


This is to find 
Sweet peace of mind; 
To know life’s precious worth; 
God’s gifts to take 
And with them make 
A paradise of earth! 


SONNET TO THE SEA SMART SET 


Eternity and time! of these, O Sea, thy song. 
Erstwhile, thy storm-beat waves with awful truth 
related 
The chaos’ clamored shocks, how atoms fought 
and hated; 
Thy tempest’s roar was echoof that shrieking throng. 
But now thy calm enthralls me. Conquered is the 
wrong; 
Thy crooning billows breathe the joy that God 
has fated 
To crown the cosmic toil: repose for all created, 
That holy peace for which worlds, men and angels 
long. 


O Sea, so gently fair, I listen to the phrase 

Thou softly murmurest; I hear thee tell of days 
Undying, glad with light, of blessed days eternal, 

When soul of me shall float forever on thy breast, 
Immortal Sea of space, in ecstasy supernal— 

Thy rocking surge my cradle, for unending rest. 
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The Courtship of Mr. Stubbins 


By Alice Hegan Rice 














The following episode is from the new book* by the author 
of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Lovey Mary, an orphan, 
has run away from an asylum and_taken refuge with an 
old maid, Miss Hazy, of the Cabbage Patch. One evening she 
comes home with a “‘blue letter” addressed to Miss Hazy. In 
fear lest it concern her she gives up the letter. Mrs. Wiggs, who 
is present, reads it. Justice to the author demands that it be 
stated that the selection has been necessarily condensed. 


“ Miss — 

Dear Miss (Mrs. Wiggs read from the large 
typewritten sheet before her): Why not study the 
planets and the heavens therein? In casting your 
future, I find that thou wilt have an active and 
succesful year for business, but beware of the law. 
You are prudent and amiable and have a lively 
emagination. You will have many ennemies; but 
fear not, for in love you will be faithful and sincer, 
and are fitted well fer married life.” 

‘They surely ain’t meanin’ 
me?’’ asked Miss Hazy, in 
great perturbation. 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. 
Wiggs emphatically; ‘‘it’s 
you, plain as day. Let’s go 
on: 

“Your star fortells you a 
great many lucky events. You 
are destined to a brilliant succes, 
but you will have to earn it 
by good conduct. Let wise 
men lead you. Your mildness 
against the wretched will bring 
you the friendship of every- 
body. Enclosed you will find 
a spirit picture of your future 
pardner. If you will send 
twenty-five cents with the en- 
closed card, which you will fill 
out, we will put you in direct 
correspondance with the gentle- 
man, and the degree ordained 
by the planets will thus be 
fulfilled. Please show this cir- 
culer to your friends, and oblige 

** Astrologer.” 

As the reading proceeded, 
Lovey Mary’s fears gradually diminished, and 
with a sigh of relief she applied herself to her 
lunch. But if the letter had proved of no 
consequence to her, such was not the case 
with the two women standing at the window. 
Miss Hazy was re-reading the letter, vainly 
trying to master the contents. 

‘‘Mary,”’ she said, ‘‘git up an’ see if you can 
find my other pair of lookin’-glasses. Seems 
like I can’t get the sense of it.’’ 





*Lovey Mary. Alice Hegan Rice. N.Y.’ Century Co. $1.00 
Copyright, 1902, 1903, by The Century Co. 


Drawing by Florence Scovel Shinn 
‘““MRS. WIGGS TOOK PICTURES FROM HER 
WALLS AND CHAIRS FROM HER PARLOR” 


Mrs. Wiggs meanwhile was excitedly com- 
menting on the charms of the “‘spirit picture”’: 

‘“‘My, but he’s stylish! Looks fer all the 
world like a’ insurance agent. Looks like 
he might be a little tall to his size, but I like 
statute men better’n dumpy ones. I bet he’s 
got a lot of nice manners. Ain’t his smile 
pleasant?” 

Miss Hazy seized the small picture with 
trembling fingers. ‘‘I don’t seem to git on 
to what it’s all about, Mis’ Wiggs. Ain’t they 
made a mistake or somethin’?’’ 

“No, indeed; there’s no mistake at all,’ 
declared Mrs. Wiggs. ‘‘ Yer 
name’s on the back, an’ it’s 
meant fer you. Some way yer 
name’s got out as bein’ single 
an’ needin’ takin’ keer of, an’ 
I reckon this here ’strologer, 
or conjurer, or whatever he 
is, seen yer good fortune in 
the stars an’ jes wanted to 
let you know ’bout it.” 

“Does he want to get 
married with her?” asked 
Lovey Mary, beginning to 
realize the grave importance 
of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

‘* Well, it may lead to that,”’ 
answered Mrs. Wiggs hope- 
fully. 

} Miss Hazy herself uttered 
=, faint protests and expostula- 
tions, but in spite of herself 
she was becoming influenced 
by Mrs. Wiggs’s enthusiasm. 

‘‘Oh, shoo!” she repeated again and again. 
“T ain’t never had no thought of marryin’.”’ 

‘“‘Course you ain’t,”’ said Mrs. Wiggs. ‘Good 
enough reason: you ain’t had a show before. 
Seems to me you'd be flyin’ straight in the face 
of Providence to refuse a stylish, sweet-smilin’ 
man like that.”’ 

‘“‘He is fine-lookin’,’’ acknowledged Miss 
Hazy, trying not to appear too pleased; “‘only 
I wisht his years didn’t stick out so much.” 

Mrs. Wiggs was exasperated. 

“‘Lawsee! Miss Hazy, what do you think 
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he’ll think of yer figger? Have you got so 
much to brag on, that you kin go to pickin’ 
him to pieces? Do you suppose I’d ’a’ dared 
to judge Mr. Wiggs that away? Why, Mr. 
Wiggs’s nose was as long as a clothespin; but 
I would no more ’a’ thought of his nose without 
him than I would ’a’ thought of him without 
the nose.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you think I’d orter do ’bout 
it?’ asked Miss Hazy. 

“T ain’t quite made up my mind,” said her 
mentor. ‘‘I’ll talk it over with the neighbors. 
But I ’spect, if we kin skeer up a quarter, 
that you’ll answer by the mornin’s mail.’ 

If the Cabbage Patch had pinned its faith 
upon the efficiency of the matrimonial agency 
in regard to the disposal of Miss Hazy, it was 
doomed to disappointment. The events that 
led up to the final catastrophe were unique in 
that they cast no shadows before. 

Miss Hazy’sletters, dictated by Mrs. Wiggsand 
penned by Lovey Mary were promptly and satis- 
factorily answered. The original of the spirit- 
picture proved tobe one Mr. Stubbins, ‘‘a promi- 
nent citizen of Bagdad Junction who desired to 
marry someoneinthe city. The lady must be 
of good character and without encumbrances.” 

The wooing had been ideally simple. Mr. 
Stubbins, with the impetuosity of a new lover, 
demanded an early meeting. It was a critical 
time, and the Cabbage Patch realized the 
necessity of making the first impression a 
favorable one. Mrs. Wiggs took pictures from 
her walls and chairs from her parlor to beautify 
the house of Miss Hazy. Old Mrs. Shultz, who 
was confined to her bed, sent over her black 
silk dress for Miss Hazy to wear. Mrs. 
Eichorn, with deep insight into the nature of 
man, gave a pound cake and a pumpkin pie. 
Lovey Mary scrubbed and dusted, and cleaned, 
and superintended the toilet of the bride-elect. 

The important day had arrived, and with it 
Mr. Stubbins. Tothe many eyes that surveyed 
him from behind shutters and half-open doors 
he was something of a disappointment. Mrs. 
Wiggs’s rosy anticipations had invested him 
with the charms of an Apollo, while Mr. 
Stubbins, in reality, was far from godlike. 
‘“My land, he’s lanker’n a bean-pole!”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Eichorn, in disgust. 

Taking everything into consideration, the 
prospects had been most flattering. Mr. 
Stubbins, sitting in Mrs. Wiggs’s most com- 
fortable chair, with a large slice of pumpkin 
pie in his hand, and with Miss Hazy opposite 
arrayed in Mrs. Shultz’s black silk, had de- 
clared himself ready to marry at once. And 


THE COURTSHIP OF MR. STUBBINS 


Mrs. Wiggs, believing that a groom in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, promptly 
precipitated the courtship into a wedding, 

The affair proved the sensation of the hour, 
For one brief week the honeymoon shed its 
beguiling light on the neighborhood, then it 
suffered a sudden and ignominious eclipse. 

The groom got drunk. 

Mary was clearing away the supper dishes 
when she was startled by a cry from Miss Hazy: 

‘““My sakes! Lovey Mary! Look at Mr. 
Stubbins a-comin’ up the street! Do you 
s’pose he’s had a stroke?”’ 

Lovey Mary ran to the window and beheld 
the ‘‘prominent citizen of Bagdad Junction”’ 
in a state of unmistakable intoxication. He 
was bare-headed and hilarious, and used the 
fence as a life-preserver. Miss Hazy wrung her 
hands and wept. 

‘*Oh, what’ll I do?’ she wailed. ‘‘I do 
b’lieve he’s had somethin’ to drink. I ain’t 
goin’ to stay an’ meet him, Mary; I’m goin’ to 
hide. I always was skeered of drunken men.” 

‘“‘I’m not,” said Mary, stoutly. ‘‘You go 
on up in my room and lock the door; I’m going 
to stay here and keep him from messing up 
this kitchen. I just hate that man! I 
believe you do, too, Miss Hazy.” 

Miss Hazy wept afresh. ‘‘Well, he ain’t 
my kind, Mary. I know I’d hadn’t orter 
marry him, but it "pears like ever’ woman 
sorter wants to try gittin’ married oncet 
anyways. I never would ’a’ done it, though, 
if Mrs. Wiggs hadn’t ’a’ sicked me on.” 

By this time Mr. Stubbins had reached the 
yard, and Miss Hazy fled. Lovey Mary barri- 
caded Tommy in a corner with his playthings 
and met the delinquent at the door. This 
modern David had no stone and sling to slay 
her Goliath; she had only a vocabulary full 


.of stinging words, which she hurled forth with 


indignation and scorn. Mr. Stubbins had 
evidently been abused before, for he paid 
no attention to the girl’s wrath. He passed 
jauntily to the stove and tried to pour a cup 
of coffee; the hot liquid missed the cup and 
streamed over his wrist and hand. Howling 
with pain and swearing vociferously, he flung 
the coffee-pot out of the window, kicked a 
chair across the room, then turned upon 
Tommy, who was adding shrieks of terror to 
the general uproar. ‘‘Stop that infernal yell- 
ing!’ he cried savagely, as he struck the child 
full in the face with his heavy hand. 

Lovey Mary sprang forward and seized the 
poker. All the passion of her wild little nature 
was roused. She stole up behind him as he 





THE COURTSHIP OF MR. STUBBINS 


knelt before Tommy, and lifted the poker to 
strike. A pair of terrified blue eyes arrested 
her. Tommy forgot to cry, in sheer amaze- 
ment at what she was about to do. Ashamed 
of herself, she threw the poker aside, and taking 
advantage of Mr. Stubbins’s crouching position, 
she thrust him suddenly backward into the 
closet. The maneuver was a brilliant one, for 
while Mr. Stubbins was unsteadily separating 
himself from the débris into which he had been 
cast, Lovey Mary slammed the door and locked 
it. Then she picked up Tommy and fled out 
of the house and across the yard. 

Mrs. Wiggs was sitting on her back porch 

pretending to knit, but in truth absorbed 
ina wild game of tag which the children were 
having on thecommons. But when she caught 
sight of Mary’s white, distressed face and 
Tommy’s__ streaming 
her work and 
held'out her arms. 
When Mary had 
finished her story 
Mrs. Wiggs burst 
forth: 

‘An’ to think I 
run her up ag’in’ 
this! Ain’t men 
deceivin’? Now 
I’d ’a’ risked Mr. 

Stubbins myself = 

fer the askin’. It’s 
true he was a 
widower, an’ ma 
uster allays say, 
‘Don’t fool with 
widowers, grass 
nor sod.’ But Mr. 
Stubbins was so slick-tongued 

‘But, Mrs. Wiggs, what must we do?”’ asked 
Lovey Mary, too absorbed in the present to be 
interested in the past. 

“Do? Why, we got to git Miss Hazy out 
of this here hole. It ain’t no use consultin’ 
her; I allays have said talkin’ to Miss Hazy was 
like pullin’ out bastin’ threads: you jes take 
out what you put in. Me an’ you has got to 
think out a plan right here an’ now, then go to 
work an’ carry it out.” 

‘““Couldn’t we get the agency to take him 
back?” suggested Mary. 

‘No, indeed; they couldn’t afford to do 
that. Lemme see, lemme see—” For five 
minutes Mrs. Wiggs rocked meditatively, 
soothing Tommy to sleep as she rocked. When 
she again spoke it was with inspiration: 

“T’ve got it! It looks sometime, Lovey 


r/ FU Ss 
Drawing by Florence Scovel Shinn 
MR. STUBBINS COURTS MISS HAZY 
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Mary, ’s if I’d sorter caught some of Mr. Wiggs’s 
brains in thinkin’ things out. They ain’t but 
one thing to do with Miss Hazy’s husband.” 

“What, Mrs. Wiggs? What is it?’ asked 
Lovey Mary, eagerly. 

‘‘Why, to lose him, of course! We'll wait 
till Mr. Stubbins is dead asleep; you know men 
allays have to sleep off a jag like this.. I’ve 
seen Mr. Wiggs—I mean I’ve heared ’em say 
so many a time. Well, when Mr. Stubbins 
is sound asleep, you an’ me an’ Billy will 
drag him out to the railroad.” 

Mrs. Wiggs’s voice had sunk to a hoarse 
whisper, and her eyes looked fierce in the 
twilight. 

Lovey Mary shuddered. 

**You ain’t goin’, to let the train run over 
him, are you?’’ she asked. 

‘*Lor’, child, I ain’t a ’sassinator! No; we’ll 
wait till the mid- 
night freigh't 
comes along, an’ 
when it stops fer 
water, we'll h’ist 
Mr. Stubbins into 
one of them empty 
cars. The train 
goes ’way out 
West somewheres, 
an’ by the time Mr 
Stubbins wake's 
up, he’ll be so far 
away from home 
he won’t have 
no money to git 
back.” 

‘‘What’ll Miss 
Hazy say?” asked 
Mary, giggling in nervous excitement. 

‘‘Miss Hazy ain’t got a thing to do with 
it,’’ replied Mrs. Wiggs, conclusively. 

At midnight, by the dark of the moon, the 
unconscious groom was borne out of the Hazy 
cottage. Mrs. Wiggs carried his head, while 
Billy Wiggs and Mary and Asia and Chris 
officiated at his arms and legs. The bride 
surveyed the scene from the chinks of the 
up-stairs shutters. 

Silently the little group waited until the 
lumbering freight train slowed up to take 
water, then with a concerted effort they lifted 
the heavy burden into an empty car. 

The engine whistled, and the train moved 
thunderously away, bearing an unconscious 
passenger, who, as far as the Cabbage Patch 
was concerned, was henceforth submerged in 
the darkness of oblivion. 
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TO ONE 0 LOVE ........ J. B. CRANFILL........ INDEPENDENT 


When I am gone, 
And my still form is wrapt 
In death’s repose; 
When thou art lone, 
And I am deaf to love of friends 
Or hate of foes, 
Remember then, dear heart, 
That all my great deep wealth of love 
Was thine. 


I was not good, 

But through the weary years 
I struggled hard to be, 
And my soul’s food 

Was thy sweet love 

And my deep love for thee. 

I did my best, dear heart, 

And through it all I loved 
And worshiped thee. 


I suffered much, 

But now and then a gleam of heavenly light 

- Was mine; 

Your gentle love 
Brought to my hungry soul 
A glimpse of love divine, 

And when I die remember well, dear heart, 
That all my soul and life and love 

Were thine. 


In after years 

When thou art loved and petted 
By life’s throng, 

Look through thy tears, 

And know that I was thine 
Through all the journey long; 
And when I died 

My soul was soothed to peace 
By thy love’s song. 


OUR LITTLE NEED ....ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. .LIPPINCOTT’S 


A little love, a little life, 
A little woman for a wife, 
A little brood to come and go— 
A little mound where grasses grow. 


A little fire to warm the heart, 
A little cheer before we part, 

A little hope, a little trust, 
Before the ashes and the dust. 


ere ARTHUR KETCHUM.......... AINSLEE’S 


The road dips down thro’ the dusky wood— 
To cross a bridge and skirt the pond— 
Then glimmers away to village roofs 
And the shadowy hills beyond. 


And so the end of the guest is reached— 
The open door and the welcome light— 

And the wood and wind keep their tryst alone, 

And the river whispers across the night. 





A BALLADE OF MEMORY...G. H. LUDOLF.. .CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


I see thee in each bright spring morn 
When idling in my garden fair; 
While dewdrops still lie on the lawn, 
And pale narcissi scent the air. 
Some feathered songster breathes a prayer, 
Sunshine and shadow come and go: 
How glad lifeis! Yet I declare 
Thou’rt sweetest in the firelight’s glow! 


I see thee in the mellow corn, 
Now bright with many a poppy’s flare; 
I watch the frolic-loving fawn 
Peep forth from out his shady lair. 
The world is bright and debonair, 
The wild bees honey-laden grow: 
’Tis wondrous, dear! and yet I swear 
Thou’rt sweetest in the firelight’s glow! 


I see thee in a land forlorn, 

By wild and wintry blast laid bare; 
Now gray and desolate the dawn, 

And wan the garb the hedgerows wear. 
’Mid blinding snow, in mute despair, 

The cheerless herd drifts to and fro. 
How drear! and yet I hardly care: 

Thou’rt sweetest in the firelight’s glow! 


ENVOI. 
Yea, though I see thee everywhere, 
And hear thy accents softly flow, 
At night-hour, when I draw my chair, 
Thou’rt sweetest in the firelight’s glow! 


GReart...... ISIDOR D. FRENCH..... BOSTON EVE. TRANSCRIPT 


I passed the window where she used to sit 

With quickened step; I knew she was not there; 
This was the time her lamp was always lit, 

And she sat busy with her needle’s care 
For those she loved; and oft, by happy chance. 
She would look down and give me cheery glance. 


Such busy hands! Such tender, loving heart 
That made of service crown and happiness, 
Her sunny glance helped me to do my part 
With more desire to lighten and to bless 
Those the dear Father gives into my care, 
With whom the joys and griefs of life I share. 


All undisturbed by anxious fear or care 
Her faithful love gives holy service yet; 
The heaven that holds her we shall long to share; 
In its clear light, O heavenly Father, let 
Our love for her in its deep truth appear 
Unstained by all its selfish blemish here. 


But oh! ‘the vanished hand,” the sweet ‘“‘stilled 
voice’’! 
For us the bitter loss, for her the gain! 
In all her peace and rest I would rejoice; 
But as I homeward pass, her window’s pane 
Will have no light for me, no happy smile; 
Ah! I must pass some other way awhile! 
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The Art of John Singer Sargent 








By Charles H. Caffin* 











How shall one describe the method of John 
Sargent? It reveals the alertness and versa- 
tility of the American Temperament. Noth- 
ing escapes his observation, up to a certain 
point at-least ; he is never tired of fresh experi- 
ment; never repeats his compositions and 
schemes of color, nor shows perfunctoriness or 
weariness of brush. In all his work there is a 
vivid. meaningfulness; if his portraits, espe- 
cially, an amazing suggestion of actuality. On 
the other’ hand, his 


This skill of hand is at the service of a bril- 
liant pictorial sense. Like a true painter, he 
sees a picture in everything he studies. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say thac he sees 
the picture, the one which for the time 
being has taken possession of his imagination 
and to which he is willing to sacrifice even 
truth, or at least some portion of truth, rather 
than to permit the integrity of his mental 
picture to be impaired. This pictorial sense 
is one of the sources ot 





virtuosity is largely 
French, reaching a 
perfection of assurance 
that the quick-witted 
American is, for the 
most part, in too great 
a hurry to acquire; a 
patient perfection, not 
reliant upon mere im- 
pression or force of 
temperament. * In its 
abounding resource- 
fulness there is a 
mingling of audacity 
and conscientiousness ; 
a facility so complete 
that the acts of percep- 
tion and of execution 
seem identical, and an 
honesty that does not 
shrink from admitting 
that such and such a 
point was unattainable 
by him, or that to have 
attained it would have 
disturbed the balance 
of the whole. And yet 
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the greatness and of the 
less than greatness in 
his work. It gives to 
each of his canvases a 
distinct esthetic charm; 
grandiose, for example, 
in the portrait of 
“Lady Elcho,: Mrs. 
Arden, and Mrs. Ten- 
nant,” ravishingly 
elegant in the ‘Mrs. 
Meyer and Children,”’ 
delicately quaint in 
the ‘‘Beatrix,’’ and so 
on through a range of 
motives, each variously 
characterized by 
grandeur of line, sup- 
pleness of arrange- 
ment and fascinating 
surprise of detail; used 
with extraordinary 
originality but always 
comformable to an in- 
as stinctive sense of 
= = | balance and rhythm. 
And then, too, how 








this virtuosity, though 
it is French in 
character, is free of the French manner, as 
indeed’ of any mannerism. For example, 
his English men and women, his English 
children especially, belong distinctly to English 
life. Though he may portray them in terms 
of Parisian technique, he never confuses 
the idioms, being far too keenly alive to the 
subtle differences of race. 


_*From American Masters of Painting. Charles H. Caffin. 
V. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00 net. Copyright, 1902, by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Courtesy of Harper's Weekly Copyright by Harper & Bros., 1903 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


tactful is the selection 
of pose, costume, and 
accessories! With what taste he creates en- 
vironment for his conception of the subject! 
It is, however, in regard to the conception of 
his subject that Sargent challenges criticism. 
How far does he render the character of the 
sitter? To say that his characterization is 
slap-dash and superficial is, surely, going too 
far. It was confuted by that exhibition of 
fifty portraits, which represented at least fifty 
distinct persons. Nor with that panorama of 





THE ART OF F¥OHN SINGER SARGENT 


Courtesy of N. Y. Daily News 
PORTRAIT OF P. A. B. WIDENER 


his art in one’s memory can one admit that he 
has no real sympathy with his sitters. Very 
possibly, however, it is not apersonal sympathy 
and for two reasons. He is a picture maker 
before he is a portraitist, and in portraiture has 
less interest in the individual than in the type 
which he or she represents. This latter par- 
ticular is symptomatic, partly of the artist 
himself and partly of his times. He is not of 
the world which he plays so conspicuous a 
part, but preserves an aloofness from it and 
studies it with the collectedness of an onlooker 
interested in the moving show and in its gen- 
eral trends of motive, but with an individual 
sympathy only occasionally elicited, as when he 
paints Georg Henschel, like himself, a musician. 

Again it is an affectation of the class from 
which most of his sitters, especially the ladies, 
are drawn to exhibit the studied unconviction 
so deliciously represented in Anthony Hope’s 
Dolly Dialogues. The elegant shallowness 
of so many of his portraits is true enough in a 
general way, and very likely in the individual 
case. There is another type, embodying 
the thinking-for-herself and the greater lati- 
tude of action of the modern woman. They 


are, to a certain extent, the product of an age 
of nerves, and in his portraits of them there 
is perceptible an equivalent restlessness of 
manner, a highly strung -intention, almost 
a stringiness of nervous expression. Again, I 
can recall in the Boston exhibition two por- 
traits of ladies whose esprit was of a kind 
that quiet folks would consider fast. Their 
cases also had been keenly diagnosed and met 
with the skill of an artist who did not care to 
extenuate, nor, on the other hand, had fallen 
under personal subjection to their physical 


Courtesy of John Lane, The International Studio 
A JAVANESE DANCER 
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THE ART OF JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


From_a Cosmos Print . 
THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL BENEATH THE YOKE OF THEIR OPPRESSORS——BOSTON LIBRARY 


attractiveness but set down what he saw and 
surrounded it with the elegant atmosphere 
that was its salvation in real life. It is here 
that he compares to such advantage with a 
painter like Boldini. 

Sargent has instinctive refinement. It would 
be quite impossible for him to have any feelings 
toward his subjects other than those of a true 
gentlemen; and, though he may represent in a 
lady a full flavor of the modern spirit, he never 
allows the modernity to exceed the limits of 
good taste. For the same reason Sargent’s 
pictures, though many of them have a rest- 
lessness of their own, seem quiet alongside 
Boldini’s. The latter makes a motive of 
nervous tenuosity, and his pictures, if seen 
frequently, become wiry in suggestion, and 
defeat their own purpose of being vibrative; 
but Sargent’s, controlled by a fine sobriety of 
feeling, another phase of his unfailing taste and 
tact, retain their suppleness. Their actuality 
is all the more convincing because it is not the 
motive, but an incident. 

Yet, even so, this actuality is of a very dif- 
ferent quality from that reached by the old 
masters. I have in mind an inevitable com- 
parison, suggested by his portrait of Mr. 
Marquand in the Metropolitan Museum with 
one by Titian on the same wall and with a 
Franz Hals,a Velasquez and a Rembrandt 
in an adjoining gallery. In all these latter 
there is a gravity of feeling that is not alone 
due to the subduing effects of time; while 
Sargent’s portrait, even apart from the sleek CARMENCITA 





THE ART OF FOHN SINGER SARGENT 
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fatness of the brush work, which age will 
mature, is the product of a habit of mind 
altogether different. 

Among the masters we may feel certain that 
Sargent will be reckoned as having been one of 
the most conspicuous figures of his age; but 
his vogue will rise and dwindle according to the 
amount of interest felt for the time being in the 
age which he represented; it will scarcely have 
that inevitableness of conviction, which, when 
once recognized, must abide. If this forecast 
is correct, the reason is that Sargent, though, 
raised above his time, scarcely reveals in his 
portraits elevation of mind; he has the clear 
eye of the philosopher without his depth and 
breadth of vision; he has possessed himself of 
his age, and the age has taken possession of 
him. He swims on its sea with strokes of 
magnificent assurance, but with a vision 
bounded by the little surface waves around 
him; he has not sat upon the cliffs quietly 
pondering its wider and grander movements. 


So the intimacy revealed in the great major- 
ity of Sargent’s portraits is of that degree 
and quality which passes for intimacy in the 
polite society of to-day—a conformability to 
certain types of manner and feeling, with 
interesting little accents of individuality, 
that shall distinguish without too keenly 
differentiating; traits of style rather than of 
personality. Sometimes there is even less 
than this. The subject would seem to have 
got upon the artist’s nerves, interfering with the 
usual poise of his study, so that he seems to 
have allowed himself to be sidetracked on to 
some loopline of the temperament. Occa- 
sionally he touches a deeper level of intimacy, 
as in the,portraits of Henschel, Mr. Penrose, 
and Mr. Marquand, and oftentimes in children’s 
portraits, notably in that of Homer St. Gau- 
dens. But, for the most part, I believe, it is 
not the personality of the sitter that attracts 
us so much as that of the artist, which he has 
seized upon the occasion to present to us; a 
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personality of inexhaustible facets and of a 
variety of expzession that, for the time being 
at least, creates an illusion of being all- 
sufficient. 

What a contrast he presents to Whistler, 
with whom he shares the honor of being among 
the very few distinctly notable painters of the 
present day. Sargent with his grip upon the 
actual, Whistler in his search for the supersen- 
sitive significance, are the direct antipodes in 
motive. Each started with a justifiable con- 
sciousness of superiority to the average taste 
of his times; but while Whistler, on one side 
of his character a man of the world, has in his 
art withdrawn himself into a secluded region 
of poetry, Sargent, almost a recluse, has 
delighted his imagination with the seemings 
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and shows of things and with their material 
significance. 

Is the reason for this merely that success 
claimed him early and that he has not. been 
able to extricate himself from the golden 
entanglement, or that deeper one, noticeable 
in many artists, that their artistic personality 
is the direct antithesis of that personality by 
which they are commonly known to the world? 
Otherwise, this man, with his gift of seeing 
pictures, with his power of a brush that seems 
loaded with light rather than with pigment, 
with his smiting force or tender suggestiveness 
of expression—what might he not have done 
had he followed the bent of his mind, a mind 
stored with culture, serene and reflective? 
Something, doubtless, less dazzling than his 
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portraits, but more poetical, more mysteriously 
Suggestive, more distinctly creative. As it 
is, some little studies of Venice, such as 
*“Venetian Bead Stringers,’’ come nearer 
probably to the true spirit of Sargent; to that 
exquisiteness of fancy which he developed 
more ccmpletely in the study of children 
lighting lanterns in a garden, ‘‘Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose.”’ The refined originality of this 
embroidery of light and shadow, the lights 
so brilliant, the shadows penetrated with 
mystery ; the affectionate tenderness with which 
the children and 
flowers are repre- 
sented, the love- 
ly imaginative- 
ness of the whole 
conception, be- 
spoke qualities 
which have ap- 
peared only 
partially in the 
portraits, and 
are altogether of 
@ rarer signifi- 
cance than their 
vivid actuality. 
This picture is 
perhaps even 
more acceptable 
than his elabo- 
tate decorations 
in the Boston 
Public Library, 
because it repre- 
Sents more un- 
reservedly an 
artist’s vision 
and one of such 
delicate appre- 
hensiveness. 
The decorations 
involve a more 
labored, con- 
scious effort to 
produce something noble, and the literary al- 
lusion encroaches somewhat upon the esthetic. 
Yet to enjoy them we are not bound to 
thread our way through the maze of 
mythological suggestion. 

The panels are full of dignity and beauty, 
considered purely as decoration; finely rhyth- 
mical in the frieze, stern with tensity of form 
and deliberate harshness of color in the lunette, 
a labyrinth of tapestried ornament in the 
soffit of the arch. 

Their significance, both as decoration and 
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allusion, is progressive, passing from the serene 
simplicity and tempered realism of the proph- 
ets through the mingling of human tragedy 
and symbolism in the misery of the apostate 
Jews, up to the bewilderment of beauty and 
horror in the representation of the tangle of 
false faiths. Moreover, this graduation of 
motive bears a very skilfully adjusted relation 
to the architectural function of the several 
spaces embellished. Unfortunately the room 
itself has very little architectural reasonable- 
ness, and is unworthy of the decorations, 
which will not 
establish their 
full dignity of 
effect until the 
remaining spaces 
are filled. So 
it is scarcely 
fair to compare 
them with Puvis 
de Chavannes’s 
in the same 
building, which 
involve a com- 
pleted scheme, 
for which, too, 
the architects 
made due pro- 
vision. Further, 
the motives of 
the two artists 
are so radically 
different: Puvis 
content to sha- 
dow forth a 
vague _ concep- 
tion in abstract 
terms; Sargent 
seeking to em- 
body the facts 
of men’s men- 
tal and moral 
life in their 
direct and actual 
significance. It was a more daring problem, 
and one that perhaps is more closely knitted 
to the feeling of our times. The solution is a 
most notable attempt to bring the intellectual 
faculties into harmonious accord with the 
esthetic. 

It is along the line of these decorations 
and of ‘‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose’’ that one 
believes the true Sargent may be discerned. 
In them he is giving utterance to himself; 
in his portraits responding with a certain 
hauteur to the allurements of his day. 











Matters 


Musical and Dramatic 








THE LITERARY DRAMA 


There has never been a period when the 
cry for the literary drama has been so strong as 
itisat present. Nor has there ever been a time 
when the condition of the actual drama 
seemed apparently more deplorable in some 
ways. The stage of New York City has been 
literally overrun by strange concoctions called 
musicalcomedies. Forthe most part these have 
been characterized by music that has been remi- 
niscent and by humor that has been grotesque and 
coarse. Where is the real opera comique, the 
operetta of the type of Fra Diavolo, Pinafore, 
The Chimes of Normandy, not to mention 
Carmen, or Mignon, or Il Barbiere de Seviglia, 
which have now been relegated to the home of 
grand opera? We look for these in vain through 
a list of stupid hodge-podges without plot or 
music. Comic opera is practically dead, has 
been killed by vaudeville. But in the serious 
drama there have been many interesting phe- 
nomena during the season. Several Shakes- 
pearian revivals have gladdened the heart of 
the old-timer. Interesting experiments, such 
as Everyman, Mary of Magdala, and Ibsen’s 
Ghosts have shown elements which are working 
toward a higher and a better thing. And now 
there comes the announcement of several pro- 
ductions which should have a meaning. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A PLAYHOUSE 


In a little theater on Forty-fourth Street 
there has been the scene of a transformation 
which is almost symbolic. Some time ago, Mrs. 
Osborn originated the theater and produced 
there musical travesties meant for the fashion- 
able. The venture had a precarious experience 
and was finally abandoned. This wasthe original 
scheme. The transition came in an opposite 
extreme. An attempt to produce old Eliza- 
bethan plays in their original manner without 
scenery and with Elizabethan atmosphere 
ended, as was inevitable, in failure. The little 
playhouse thus passed its second stage and it 
now enters upon its third and, it is to be hoped, 
successful period. Mr. George Fawcett of 
Baltimore has procured the house and will 
produce here the dramas of Ibsen and the best 
of the European dramatists. Here is a perfect 
picture of the state of the drama and its effort 
to work out toward a higher and a better thing. 


THE NOVELIST AND THE DRAMA 


The same tendency is seen in another way 
in certain productions of book plays. The Resur- 
rection, Tolstoi’s great novel, has been seen in 
New York. It is true that the story has been 
sentimentalized and cheapened toward a melo- 
drama, but the spirit of Tolstoi still lives in it. 
Over in England, Kipling’s The Light That 
Failed is meeting with success. The senti- 
mental element here again intrudes in an 
absurd ‘‘happy ending.’’ But here also the 
author’s spirit remains. Several other plays 
by John Oliver Hobbes, J. M. Barrie, E. K. 
Benson and the like show how the literary 
element is creeping into the drama. 


THE ENDOWED THEATER 


On top of all this comes an increasing demand 
for the endowed theater. A resolution has 
been introduced into Congress by Representa- 
tive Meiers favoring a great State-endowed 
theater in Washington. A movement toward 
an endowed theater in New York City is gain- 
ing force under the inspiration of the American 
Dramatists’ Club. At a meeting of the Club, 
on February 7, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That a preliminary committee be 
appointed by the acting president to discuss and 
formulate a plan for presenting the Endowed 
National Theater project to the public, and bringing 
it to the consideration of potential subscribers; and 
that such committee be empowered to invite the 
co-operation of an equal number of persons not 
members of the American Dramatists’ Club, inter- 
ested in the said project. 

The Theatre for March thus describes the 


movement: 

There seems to be misapprehension in some quar- 
ters as to the significance of the term ‘‘ National” 
Theater. It does not mean a State-aided theater. 
That, of course, would be impossible under our 
system of government, and undesirable, if it were 
possible, for politics would at once become a mis- 
chievous element in the management. The theater 
advocated should be entirely independent of the 
State. It should be privately endowed and sup- 
ported by public subscription. It should be simply 
a repertory theater, where the classic and standard 
plays, as well as new plays, might be performed 
in the best possible manner. !* would be a national 
theater only in the sense that the productions made 
would represent the best this country can achieve in 
the dramatic art. There is nothing very revolu- 
tionary about this program, and the good—edu- 
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cational and artistic—that would come of it is incal- 
culable. Most important of all, it would give the 
native playwright a better opportunity than he has 
ever had 

THE MOVEMENT iN PHILADELPHIA 


Even more striking than this agitation is a 
movement in Philadelphia to establish an 
American Academy of Dramatic Art. Its object 
is the purification of the English language, and 
the uplifting of the American stage. The con- 
duct of its affairs will be along lines similar to 
those which have gained for the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, in Paris, such an enviable reputation. Ai- 
ready $300,000 has been pledged, and it is 
expected that the remainder of the $5,000,000 
necessary for the success of the venture will 
be soon forthcoming. Mr. George Clark, 
the veteran actor, is the moving spirit of this 
endeavor. 

PROPHETS OF DESPAIR 


There are those who refuse to see in these 
events anything but despair, who refuse to look 
at the silver lining, and consequently see but 
the dark cloud. The New York Post is one of 
these: 

The theatrical outlook here and in England is so 
discouraging that the most ardent believers in the 
possibilities of the stage as an artistic, moral, and 
educational force, as well as a source of the best 
entertainment, might well despair of its future, if it 
were not for the occasional schemes suggested for its 
reform. These, as a rule, are far too vague and ill- 
considered to justify the expectation of practical 
results, but they reveal, at least, a growing feeling 
of contempt and disgust at the imbecility or inde- 
cency of most of the current exhibitions, and a desire 
for something better. Therefore they work together 
for good. 

Reform to be effectual must originate in the theater 
itself, and, perhaps, the most alarming feature in the 
dramatic situation just now is the dearth not only 
of first-rate actors, but of second. It is to this latter 
class that all our so-called stars belong, and even 
they have few visible successors. The same state of 
affairs prevails in England. 

This can be provided only in stock companies. 
In them the novice is paid for his services and there- 
fore can serve a longer and more thorough course of 
apprenticeship than in a so-called school of acting in 
which he can learn nothing that he does not pay for. 
Without stock companies there will be no supply of 
good actors, and without them there can be no 
theatrical resurrection. There must be a reversion 
to first principles, and it may be nearer than super- 
ficial observers suspect. 


THE OUTCOME 


The article just quoted suggests several 
things. The stock company is not dead but is 
being revived. All over the country there are 
hundredsofthese. Itis truethatthey are houses 
of cheap prices. But they produce good plays 
and produce them worthily. Moreover they 
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are educating actors on one side and the public 
on the other. These theaters have a constant 
clientele which attends regularly every week. 
They produce revivals and they show the real 
drama. Even taking the above writer at his 
word, the outlook is not ominous. The drama 
is slowly but surely working back to its own. 
There never will be a time when each play will 
be a masterpiece. There never was a time 
when such was thecase. In Shakespeare’s day 
it was not true. The original Hamlet was a 
melodrama. And we have accomplished many 
things. We have created scenery. We have 
made color and music part of the drama. 
Given with our advance a serious worthy play 
and we shall outstrip our origins. 


PLAY CONTESTS 


There have been in the past several contests 
with attempts to call forth good material from 
unknown talent. Mr. George Fawcett is at 
present conducting such a contest. A new one 
is announced by Mr. Arthur Hornblow, editor 
of The Theatre, in his March issue. The prize 
offered in the latter case is a metropolitan pro- 
duction by Charles Frohman next November. 
In the former case there have been over three 
hundred plays submitted. 


MORE BOOK DRAMATIZATIONS 


The most recent announcements in book 
dramatizations for next season are Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch and The Pit. The former 
should make an excellent comedy, quaint and 
attractive, a female counterpart to David 
Harum. In regard to The Pit, the matter is 
not so simple. There is a great play in the 
book, but the chances are heavy that it will 
develop into a huge melodrama instead of, as 
it should be, a tragedy or serious Ibsenesque 


study. 
y THE NEW IMPRESARIO 


Of primeinterest to New York and also of great 
interest to the country at large was the selection 
of a manager to fill the post made vacant by 
the retirement of Maurice Grau from the Met- 


ropolitan Opera House. Mr. Heinrich Conreid 
who was chosen is probably the foremost 
manager in America, judged from the stand- 
point of real merit. Since 1892 he has been 
manager of the Irving Place Theater, which 
playhouse he has made the foremost German 
theater outside of Germany. He has brought 
over to America the finest of German actors 
and he has produced the best of continental 
plays. His rare worthiness is attested by the 
fact that he has been honored by the kings of 
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Belgium and Italy, while the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, the originator of one of the most 
famous stock companies the world has seen, 
made him a knight. In this country both 
Harvard and Columbia universities have 
bestowed on him honorary degrees. 


ANOTHER PATTI FAREWELL 


Patti the wonderful and the ever young has 
signed a contract to make another farewell tour 
of America. She will appear in sixty concerts 
and is to sing only twice at each concert, with 
possible encores. Her numbers, subject to 
change by herself, will be limited to the popular 
ballads of England and America, selections 
from La Traviata, Lucia, and the Barbiere de 
Seviglia. Those who have heard Madame Patti 
in recent years say that her voice retains much, 
if not all, of its oldtime charm and richness, and 
that she will therefore be able to please as much 
as she did at her last ‘‘farewell’’ in New York 
at the Madison Square Garden about nine years 
ago. The concert tour is booked to begin at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, November 3. 
Later Madame Patti will go in a special car to 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, and then west to Chicago, St. 
Louis, and the other important cities to the 
coast, excepting New Orleans. 
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OLD MUSIC ON OLD INSTRUMENTS 


Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, the musical antiquari- 
an and his wife, have been giving a series of 
unique concerts in New York. Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
plan is to play old music upon the archaic instru- 
ments for which it was written. For many years 
he has been a zealous devotee of the ancient music 
written for harpsichord, clavichord, viols and 
lutes; he has mastered the technique of those in- 
struments and has also devoted much time not 
only to playing them in public but in making 
new specimens on the old models. The concerts 
were chiefly to be commended for their anti- 
quary interest and for the excellence of the 
music and its performance. But Mr. Dol- 
metsch hardly justified himself when he 
‘‘bewails the development of musical artaway 
from the naive ideals of that elder day of its 
being which he loves—the transmutation 
of an art that was merely decorative and acces- 
sory into an art that has become primarily a 
medium of emotional expression. He appears 
to believe that modern music, in attaining its 
unparalleled capacity for intense emotional 
utterance, has made a reckless and unjustifiable 
sacrifice of simplicity, reticence, and repose.”’ 
In some few cases the antique instrument 
proved the more satisfactory, but in the main 
the concerts justified the modern developments. 
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MAKING THE TEACHER A MACHINE 

The public school teacher is being deprived 
of allinitiative. He or she is told exactly what 
and how much of any subject is to be taught. 
The school system is becoming an autocracy; 
the teacher being merely a machine by which 
the will of the superintendent is-made oper- 
ative. Ina lecture before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston, Dr. John Dewey, the well- 
known director of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, states that the remedy 
for public school educational evils is to give 
more initiative to the teachers: 

In everything else in our social and political life 
we are committed to the principle of federation, 
of representative government. Only in the schools 
do we deny ourselves the benefits of local self- 
government. The crying evil of our whole public 
school system is the subjection of the subject-matter 
and methods of teaching to outside dictation. 


Some of the school reformers who believe that the 
regulation of curriculum and text-books and methods 


by a non-expert school board was a fault in the 
system, have run to the idea that the only remedy 
for such a fault lay in centralizing all this power in 
the hands of an expert superintendent. That is, 
they would substitute for a partial democracy an 
autocracy, a one-man power. But the real remedy, 
it seems to me, is to make the school democracy 
more complete by giving the individual teachers 
actually employed in the schoolrooms some regular 
and effective way of influencing the selection of 
subjects, text-books, and methods of teaching. 
The objection will be immediately made that 
the average teacher is not competent to deter- 
mine how the class had best be taught. Dr. 
Dewey admits this present incapacity, but 
insists that the competency of the teacher 
would be increased by sharing in the respon- 
sibility of outlining theschoolcourse. External 
authority over these matters tends actually to 
protect the incompetent and inefficient teacher 
in her position. It puts the standard of the 
judgment of the teacher’s work in the wrong 
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place. “It may make those teachers who, 
through their very inability to think for them- 
selves as to the needs of their individual 
classes conform most closely to the ‘‘system,”’ 
appear to better advantage than those who 
in reality are more efficient in teaching. 


THE TRAINING OF DEFICIENT CHILDREN 

The New York Board of Education recently 
instructed the school principals to report the 
number of children in their schools with a 
mental capacity below normal. Eight thou- 
sand five hundred children were reported as 
deficient, defective, or feeble-minded; that is, 
they were not able to keep pace with the aver- 
age child. They are not idiots or imbeciles, 
but if they are not to become useless, and per- 
haps vicious, members of society, they must be 
taken out of the regular public school classes 
and taught according to their capacity. In 
this connection Isabel R. Wallach, writing in 
the New York Times, tells what has been done 
abroad for this class of children: 

England, Germany, and Belgium solved the ques- 
tion of helping these children by the formation of 
special or auxiliary classes. The teachers of these 
special classes are made aware of the peculiarity of 
each child and acquainted with any physical defect 
from which it may suffer. They ascertain the 
nature of the home environment, and they shape 
their methods of instruction and discipline in accord- 
ance with these details. Lessons are graded accord- 
ing to individual capacity, and purely brain work is 
alternated with manual training. 

All lessons are short in duration, because many of 
the pupils are unable to concentrate their thoughts 
for any length of time. Moreover, they may be 
curtailed at the teacher’s discretion whenever signs 
of fatigue and restlessness indicate the need of such 
a step. 

The manual training work introduces much that 
the kindergarten has made familiar, but of a coarser 
grade. In addition the knotting of thick cords, 
hammering home nails and pegs, tossing bean bags 
into pockets, plain cooking, gardening, and joining 
help in teaching eye and hand to yield obedience to 
the brain. 

Shop lessons are considered great fun, and prove 
a valuable aid in the mastering of arithmetical com- 
binations. At the same time they impart a practical 
knowledge of the details of buying and selling, and 
inculcate habits of justice and honesty in business 
dealings. 

The children improve noticeably in these classes 
under such methods, and gradually learn to reason 
and to answer almost as intelligently as normal 
children, though more slowly, of course. One sees 
here little evidence of the confusion and loss of 
rational speech that, in a regular class, so often 
assail the deficient child when suddenly called upon 
to recite. } 

Individual progress is quickly discovered by the 
teacher on the watch for it, and encouraged in every 
way. The child is advanced as his capacity de- 
velops, and transferred to the regular class as soon 
as his mental growth warrants the change. 





It has been urged that the parents of deficient 
children will strenuously object to any classifica- 
tion which will affix, as it were, a stigma on their 
offspring. This may be very true, for there are 
age who will sacrifice everything to their vanity. 

ut for the sake of helpless children whose weak 
minds can never grasp school work without special 
and individual aid, such parents must be educated 
to accept the right view of the situation. They 
must be led to realize that the special class differs 
from the regular one only in degree, not in kind; 
that the trend of its work is in the same direction, 
only that the end is reached more slowly, and that 
the work is simplified to meet the child’s capacity; 
that instead of being an unhappy and hopeless 
dullard in a class of children of superior mentality, 
the backward child has a chance to advance on lines 
it can follow, and to see its efforts win success 
instead of ridicule and failure. 


TRADE SCHOOLS AND UNIONS 

The seventeenth annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor deals with: trades and 
technical education. It gives some interesting 
facts as to the antagonistic attitude of certain 
unions toward trade schools. The New York 
Evening Post, commenting on this attitude, 
remarks that the rise of the law school from 
suspicion to popularity is within the memory 
of many men who do not yet call themselves 
old: 


Conservative practitioners at the bar used to look 
askance at the new process of making lawyers, and 
declare that they would give more for the training 
of a year in an office of general practice than for six 
years in the best school ever established. These 
opponents of the system were often educated men, 
and always sincere. They simply failed to appre- 
ciate the fact that a school course offered a short cut 
to certain rudiments of legal learning which would 
have to be acquired by arduous processes in an 
office; and that, though the graduate in theory 
would have a vast deal to learn in practice after the 
school had done all it could for him, his schooling at 
least would save his employer many hours of hard 
drumming on subjects which could be mastered 
just as well outside of an office as in it. 

If it took men of large mental scope a good while 
to grasp this idea, it is not surprising that the 
mechanics who compose the labor unions have taken 
a good while to digest the same idea underlying the 
trade schools. 

The unions made a bitter fight on barber schools 
at the outset, ostensibly because their tendency was 
to overcrowd the trade, but really, it is suspected, 
because the schools interfered with the practice of 
the shops of keeping young men working a long time 
as apprentices, and thus getting their assistance for 
nothing. However, the manager of a school in 
Omaha opened negotiations with the local unions. 
and finally brought about a system of co-operation, 
under which an advisory board of union barbers 
takes part in the disciplinary control of the school, 
revises and grants permits for its advertisements, 
examines its pupils, signs its diplomas, and the like. 
The school management, in return, binds itself to 
respect the rights and privileges of the unionized 
craft, to do no public barbering other than for put- 
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poses of clinical demonstration, etc. On these 
terms the once hostile interests have been getting 
along very well for some time. Elsewhere, however, 
the old friction continues, and the graduates of the 
schools are reduced to the necessity of either going 
through the same apprenticeship as ever, regardless 
of their preliminary training, or finding employment 
in non-union shops, or setting up in business for 
themselves. 

Other crafts like the bricklayers and the granite 
cutters regard the schools with favor when their 
purpose is to teach workmen who are actually going 
to make a life task of the trade, or those who have 
already mastered the practical side and would like 
to learn the larger scientific or technical side of their 
callings. 

The trade correspondence school is another 
most useful development of the trade school. 
One of these schools, with headquarters at 
Scranton, Pa., employs hundreds of instructors 
and has an enrollment of 300,000 pupils. 
Seventeen districts and one hundred and fifty 
local offices are maintained throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

There is a field equipment consisting of six 
railroad cars with complete air-brake outfits, 
costing $10,000 each. When arrangements 
have been made with the officers of a certain 
railroad company, one of these cars makes a 
tour of the entire line, stopping at one and 
another station long enough to enable the 
local employee to visit it, inspect the instruc- 
tion papers, and investigate theschool methods. 
By this means, about forty different roads have 
been patrolled and 8,000 railway employees 
enrolled as pupils. Those who subscribe to a 
course are furnished at once with the necessary 
instruction and question papers, and presently 
an instruction car comes along and supple- 
ments the written work with lectures, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon and working models 
of locomotives and the like. Everything is 
kept abreast of the latest improvements and 
discoveries in machine building. 


AN IMPORTANT CATALOGUE 


Perhaps the most important codperative 
library work ever undertaken is the printing 
and distributing of its catalogue cards by the 
Library of Congress. The Librarian of Con- 
gress has given the following reasons for 
undertaking the work: 

The catalogues of most American libraries, indeed 
of all of any importance, are in card form. These 
cards, so familiar to most library users, are of Bristol 
board and approximately the size of the smaller 
postal cards formerly in use. With a very few ex- 
ceptions all the libraries in America use catalogue 
cards of the same size, this uniformity being one of 
the invaluable results of the earnest labors of the 
library pioneers, some of whom are still among our 
active librarians and are building upon the founda- 
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tions so wisely laid. Catalogue cards are either 
written or typewritten, or, in the case of a very few 
of the largest libraries, are printed. Each book has 
a separate card for the author, the subject, and for 
the title, if noteworthy. Some books may have 
fifty separate subject cards, some only one; the 
average is perhaps five. The preparation of such a 
catalogue requires the services of an educated 
expert, of extensive knowledge and good judgment, 
to determine and state accurately the subjects treat- 
ed, and of a copyist todo the work of writing. This 
work each American library has heretofore been 
doing for itself, at great expense. As already noted, 
something had been done in the way of co-operation 
in this direction, but no comprehensive plan could 
be adopted or carried out from the lack of a central 
bureau adequately equipped for the special purpose 
inhand. Thiscentral bureau the Library of Congress 
proposes to establish. While the immediate pur- 
pose of printing the cards is for its own use, it offers 
to furnish the cards as printed to all American 
libraries at the cost of production, which, it is 
needless tosay, is an insignificant fraction of the cost 
of producing them separately in each library. 

The Dial, in an article on ‘‘ Modern Library 
Enterprise,”’ referring to the work of the Con- 
gressional Library, states: 

‘‘The distribution and use of this great cata- 
logue will, in addition to its other advantages, 
do much to promote another important work 
of mutual helpfulness among librarians—that 
of inter-library loans. The idea of loaning 
books to other libraries, even to those at a 
considerable distance, is not a new one. The 
most important work of this kind has been 
that done in connection with the Library of 
the Surgeon-General at Washington. This 
valuable collection of books, consisting of 
135,000 volumes, has been practically at the 
service of the medical profession throughout 
the country for many years.” 

The Library of Congress has adopted the 
plan of loaning books to other libraries, and 
is practically placing its valuable collection 
at the service of the student and investigator 
in any part of the country. The conditions 
of the loan are thus stated by the Librarian of 
Congress: If the book is in the National Library, 
if it is a book which it is not the duty of the local 
library to supply; if it is not at the moment 
needed in Washington, and if it is transportable, 
it may, very probably, upon application, be 
lent to the local library for its use. To justify 
the issue beyond the limits of Washington of a 
rare book, or a book important for reference 
use and not a duplicate, there must be a some- 
what extraordinary need. It must be on the 
part, not of ordinary readers, not of a student 
whose purpose is merely self-improvement, 
but of an investigator whose use of the book 
will tend to advance the general knowledge. 
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Sociologic Questions of the Times 








RUSSIAN TEMPERANCE COMMITTEES 


The most interesting temperance scheme of 
which we know is being tried in Russia. A 
very complete description of it is given by Miss 
Edith Sellers in the Contemporary Review. 

By a law passed in 1894, the Russian Gov- 
ernment made the spirit trade a State mon- 
opoly. The State manufactures and retails 
spirits, buying at its own price all spirits 
distilled in the empire. With the exception 
of some large hotels and one restaurant to 
every four thousand inhabitants, all spirits are 
retailed in sealed bottles at Government shops. 
To open a bottle in a shop or in the street is 
a punishable offense. On holidays, court 
days, or pay days if near a factory, the Govern- 
ment shop is closed. At other times’ anyone 
over sixteen and not a soldier may buy. 

The Russian Minister of Finance, M. Witte, 
is responsible for the law. Before it was 
passed he frankly admitted that to deprive 
a certain class of men of the right to drink 
vodka was to deny them the only pleasure 
they could procure for themselves, and that 
the Government, in taking it away, was bound, 
to replace it with other pleasures. He also 
said that, ‘‘if we are to prevent the working 
classes from drinking, we must give them 
something to eat. It is a waste of time trying 
to keep vodka out of their way, unless we are 
prepared to bring wholesome food well within 
their reach.” To this end he organized 
Temperance Committees. Every town and 
every country district in Russia now has its 
Temperance Committee, while special com- 
mittees are appointed for schools and prisons. 
Each village has a temperance protector. 
These committees are formed of the most influ- 
ential members of the community. Some are 
officially appointed and paid, while others are 
private citizens interested in temperance and 
social reform. The president of the committee 
is always the chief local authority. 

The Government expects the committees to 
provide ‘‘recreation for those unable to provide 
it for themselves; to organize temperance 
restaurants; to watch over the sale of alcohol; 
to spread information as to the evil effects of 
alcohol, and to provide retreats for alcoholists.”’ 
The committees all receive a Government grant 
from the spirit monopoly fund. 


Miss Sellers writes: 

Of all the Temperance Committees, that at 
Moscow is the one to which most interest is attached, 
owing to the fact that it has a larger and more 
critical clientéle to deal with than any other com- 
mittee. Moscow is the great industrial center of 
Russia, some half million workers being employed 
there; it is also the refuge to which the peasants for 
hundreds of miles eastward betake themselves 
temporarily when things go wrong in their village. . 
It has a huge working-class population, made up of 
diverse elements, of comparatively well-paid artisans 
and casual laborers on the brink of starvation; and 
while the former are at once more intelligent and 
better educated than any other set of workers in 
Russia, the latter are amongst the most ignorant 
and uncivilized. Then its people are of the very 
kind most prone to resort to public houses, for a 
large percentage of them are homeless men. As 
rents are terribly high in Moscow, they leave their 
wives, if they have wives, in the villages, and con- 
tent themselves as a rule with a “corner’’—just 
space enough in some room in which to sleep at 
nights. 

The Moscow Committee began its work in June, 
1901, and within a year it had already opened 
twelve huge Narodny Doms, or People’s Houses. 
It hopes to open eight more before many montks 
have passed. A Narodny Dom, as the term is 
understood in Moscow, is a workingmen’s restau- 
rant, club, library, and much besides, all combined 
in one. The restaurants are fine, large rooms, 
well lighted, well ventilated, and beautifully clean, 
and in most of them at the entrance there are 
marble basins in which all who choose may wash 
their hands—they are supplied with soap, water 
and towels gratis. They are open from early 
morning until late at night, for the workers resort 
there for their breakfasts, which consists as a rule 
of a cauldron of weak tea and a hunch of bread; 
they resort there also for their suppers—tea and a 
snack of fish, or anything else they can afford. 
During the dinner hour the restaurants are always 
crowded, and with a motley company, strictly 
teetotal institutions though they be. There are 
workers of all kinds there, from skilled artisans to 
road cleaners; there are petty functionaries, too, 
of every class, and tramps of every sort, peasants 
just arrived from their villages, criminals just 
released from jail, sitting side by side, perhaps, with 
men who, unless their faces and hands belie them, 
have but recently come down in the world. For 
these restaurants have already become general 
rendezvous, not only for the workers, but for all 
who have to regulate their appetites according to 
their means,and must ask themselves, when giving 
their orders, not how much they can eat, hut how 
much ‘they can pay for. All the food served is 
wholesome, nutritious and thoroughly well cooked; 
and every day quite a large number of different 
dishes are provided. The prices are quite marvel- 
ously low, for only the bare cost of the various 
dishes is charged, all other expenses being defrayed 
out of the Government grant, the vodka money. 
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In one of the Narodny Doms there is a 
labor bureau, where what can be done is done 
that men may not stand idle in the market- 
place while work is waiting to be done. In 
the other eleven there are reading-rooms 
where all comers may pass their whole day if 
they choose. 

Quite special interest is attached just now 
to four of the Moscow Narodny Doms, owing 
to an experiment that is being tried there, an 
experiment which may pave the way for a 
solution of one of the most difficult problems 
with which Russia is to-day face to face. Last 
March, on the anniversary of the freeing of 
the serfs, the Moscow workers held a great 
demonstration in honor of Alexander II. The 
Governor General of Moscow, the Grand Duke 
Sergius, was present at the demonstration, and 
was so impressed by the orderly behavior of 
the men, by the quiet, law-abiding fashion in 
which they demeaned themselves, that he 
determined—so at least the story runs in 
Moscow—to gratify a long cherished wish of 
theirs. The workers in certain factories were 
told that they might come together every 
Saturday night, if they chose, to talk over 
their own affairs and take counsel together. 
In Moscow it is the custom to speak of these 
meetings as something quite revolutionary and 
dangerous, for never before have labor meet- 
ings been allowed to be held in Russia, and 
that they should be held now is a sharp thorn 
in the flesh of the whole capitalist community. 

In great cities the poor have always a hard 
lot, andin St. Petersburg their lot is peculiarly hard, 
for the fclimate there is more trying than else- 
where, while wages are low and the cost of living is 
high—the average workman must toil early and late 
to make both ends meet. None the less, the St. 
Petersburg poor are now in one respect more for- 
tunate than the poor of any other city: hard as they 
must work, what leisure they have they spend 
pleasantly, if they choose; and care beladen though 
they be, the chance at least is given them of for- 
getting their burden from time to time. And that 
it is thus is owing entirely to the Temperance Com- 
mittee which, by organizing the Dom Nicholas II 
and many another institution, has brought recre- 
ation to their very door. 

For English people special interest is attached 
to the Dom Nicholas II, for it is exactly what our 
People’s Palace was intended to be and is not. It 
is a pleasure resort for the poor a place where they 
may betake themselves whenever on enjoyment 
bent. The Dom itself—it is the old Nijni-Novgorod 
exhibition building renovated—is a huge place, 
painted blue, white and gold. It stands close to 
the Neva, in the midst of a beautiful park, with 
great trees all around it, and flower beds aglow with 
bright flowers in summer, dotted about here and 
there. Among the trees there are prettily arranged 
little grottoes for those who wish to avoid the throng. 
lhe building is divided into five parts, a great 
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entrance hall which serves as a general promenade, 
a restaurant, a concert hall, a theater and a reading- 
room. The charge of admission is 2$d.; and the 
only extra charge ever made is for a seat in the 


theater. 

The restaurant is a perfect model of what such a 

place should be. It is spotlessly clean—pale biue 
and white—and everything served is not only 
wholesome but appetizing, and so cheap that even 
the unskilled laborer can afford to take his wife and 
children there to dine. Thousands of workmen 
and petty functionaries do dine there indeed every 
Sunday, and the average price paid for the meal is 
24d. 
Considering the work they are doing, these 
committees are not expensive luxuries. In theory 
they each receive from the Government at least 
50,000 rubles; but one committee solemnly assured 
me a few months ago that it had never received a 
penny and was supporting its tea-room out of its 
own pocket; while several were emphatic in their 
declarations that M. Witte is the veriest Pharaoh 
—he expects them to make bricks without straw. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that, whereas 
to large towns money is given freely, to small towns 
and villages it is given but grudgingly. In 1900 
M. Witte handed over to the committees collec- 
tively. nearly 4,000,000 roubles, and last year he 
gave them considerably more, how much more is 
not yet known. And this he could well afford to do 
seeing that the yield of the vodka monopoly brought 
into his coffers already in 1897, 20,375,000 roubles, 
and is expected to bring into them this year nearly 
five times that amount. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE NORTH 

In January, 1901, an Englishwoman, Irene 
Ashly Macfayden, who had been unusually 
successful in organizing London working girls, 
was sent into the Southern States by the 
American Federation of Labor to investigate 
the question of child labor.* The North on 
the findings of this investigation, too hastily 
pointed the finger of scorn at the South, for 
the hard pressed working children of the North 
promptly told a story that put their guard‘ans 
to shame. Since then every disclosure has 
made the story more pathetic. In January 
of this year the governors of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Illinois urged their 
Legislatures to pass new laws for the prohi- 
bition of child labor. In New York a com- 
mittee has been organized to secure the prohi- 
bition of all child labor in the State. The 
present law applies only to children employed 
in factory and mercantile establishments. We 
quote from the New York Times as to the 
work done by children outside the pale of the 
present law: 

The most important among these are the news- 


.boys, bootblacks, peddlers, office boys, messenger 


and telegraph beys, and those who deliver for the 
express companies. There are children who deliver 


* For the result of this investigation see CURRENT LITERATURE 
for July, 1902. 
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milk from 4 o’clock in the morning until the opening 
of school. There are other children, both boys and 
giris, who work both before and after school, clean- 
ing the hallways and basements of the poorer flats 
and hotels and washing dishes in the kitchens of the 
restaurants. An insatiable demand for children 
comes from the bakeries and laundries which deliver 
their goods in baskets. It is said that the employ- 
ment of children in this way is only limited by their 
ability to lift or carry the loads from house to house. 
[t is rare for children over twelve or thirteen years of 
age to be employed in such work, and in the poorer 
quarters of the city both boys and girls are em- 
ployed 

The most striking and self-evident facts about 
the newsboys are the early years at which they go 
to work and their long hours and night employment. 
Out of one hundred newsboys to whom an investi- 
gatcr talked, sixty-six were twelve years old or 
under, thirty-seven were ten years, and eight were 
from six to eight years of age. The newsboys who 
go to school se!l their papers from 3.30 in the after- 
noon until as late as midnight, while some of them 
sell evening papers as late as 2 o’clock. 

One of the difficulties encountered is the fact 
that parents and employers evade the requirements 
of the age limit by means of a subterfuge which 
does not perjure either party. The present law 
forbids work only for those children who are ‘“‘em- 
ployed.”” This permits children to work wherever 
wages a*e not directly paid to them. In factories, 
where cther members of the family are at work, 
the latter are paid for the children’s services, and 
it is urged that the children are working for them. 


The Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through its industrial committee, made the 
following statement of the condition of child 
labor in Illinois: 

The Illinois factory child, trained neither 
in the schoolroom nor the workshop, promises 
in coming maturity to be little more than an 
addition to the mass of wretched, helpless, 
unskilled labor. Many occupations are found 
to threaten mutilation and disease. In cigar 
factories the boys -and girls employed become 
saturated with nicotine, and during some proc- 
esses are obliged to stay in rooms into which 
no fresh air can be admitted. There are fre- 
quent accidents among the children employed 
around the dangerous machines used in paper- 
box making. In paint works, soap works, 
chemical works, rubber works, and photograph 
shops absorption of poison through the skin is 
unavoidable. Many young boys in sweat- 
shops are button-holers, and every one develops 
curvature of the spine sooner or later. Those 
who run foot-power machines develop tuber- 
culosis of the lungs or intestines. The little 
‘“‘hand girls’’ develop crooked backs over their 
hemming, felling, and sewing on of buttons, 
or tuberculosis or other disorders over the foot- 
power machines. Illinois permits children to 
work who cannot read in any language, who 
have never attended any school. She demands 


no educational test before beginning work, 
such as is demanded in twenty other States. 
The number of child laborers has doubled since 
1897. There are now twenty thousand children 
under fourteen working in Illinois factories, 
mainly in Chicago. 

Mr. Francis H. Nichols, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine,* has given a most impressive picture of 
child labor in the anthracite region. The boys 
are employed in the mines, for the most part 
in the ‘‘breakers,”’ picking the slate from the 
coal, and the girls in textile mills. Mill owners 
have gone to the anthracite region because 
there girl labor is at it cheapest. Mr. Nichols 
estimates that 24,023, or nearly one-sixth of 
all the employees of the anthracite coal mines, 
are boys; of the 11,216 females statistically 
given as employed in the mills, go per cent. 
have not yet reached womanhood. No faith 
is to be put in the certificates filed with the 
mine or mill superintendents. Perjury to an 
employer is justifiable, ‘‘but any statement 
made to the representative of the union must 
be absolutely truthful.’”’ For this reason Mr. 
Nichols invariably questioned the boys as to 
their age in the presence of a representative 
of the union. The following anecdote is 
characteristic: 

‘How old are you?”’ 

Boy: ‘‘Thirt~ 1, going on fourteen.”’ 

Secretary of . » Local: ‘‘On the level, now, 
this is union business. You can speak free, 
understand.”’ 

Boy: ‘‘Oh, dat’s a diffurnt t’ing altogether. 
I’m nine years old. I’ve been working since 
me fadder got hurted in th’ explosion in No. 
17 a year ago last October.”’ 

How this boy works we may learn by reading 
the description of a day in the ‘“‘ breaker:”’ 

The hours of toil for slate pickers are sup- 
posed to be from seven in the morning until 
noon, and from one to six in the afternoon; but 
when the colliery is running on “‘full capacity 
orders,’’ the noon recess is reduced to half an 
hour, and the good-night whistle does not blow 
until half-past six. For his eleven hours’ 
work the breaker boys get no more pay than 
for ten. All day long their little fingers dip 
into the unending grimy stream that rolls past 
them, the chafing of the coal sometimes 
making them bleed, and wearing their nails 
to the quick. 

The coal so closely resembles slate that it 
can be detected only by the closest scrutiny, 
and the childish faces are compelled to bend 
so low over the chutes that prematurely round 


* January, 1903 
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shoulders and narrow chests are the inevitable 
result. In front of the chutes is an open 
space reserved for the ‘‘breaker boss,’’ who 
watches the boys as intently as they watch 
the coal. 

The boss is armed with a stick with which 
he occasionally raps on the head and shoulders 
a boy who betrays lack of zeal. The breakers 
are supposed to be heated in winter, and a 
steam pipe winds up the wall; but in cold 
weather every pound of steam is needed in the 
mines, so that the amount of heat that radiates 
from the steam pipe is not sufficient to be taken 
seriously by any of the breakers’ toilers. 

Turning to the New York Evening Post, we 
find this account of the night work of little 
girls: 

There have been other breathless moments at the 
hearings of the Strike Commission, but none so 
intense as when eleven-year-old Helen Sisscak and 
Theresa McDermott and Rosa Zinka sat in the 
witness chair and told the story of their lives. 
Every one of the seven commissioners rose to his 
feet and strained toward the children. The 
crowded courtroom became as still as a summer 
night; not a dress rustled, not a foot scraped; the 
childish voices were heard in every corner. Chair- 
man Gray asked most of the questions. The chil- 


dren spoke simply and frankly, as children will, 
much puzzled as to why so many people were 


interested in them. They did not know that seven- 
teen thousand little girls under sixteen years of age 
who toil in the great silk mills and lace factories of 
central Pennsylvania were speaking through them. 
When they told of leaving their homes to report at 
the factory at half-past six, and of spending the 
long hours of the night until half past six in the 
morning, when, tired and half asleep, they dragged 
back across the fields or through the streets of the 
scattered town to their beds, they did not realize 
that their words meant the emancipation of nearly 
four thousand child workers from night labor. 

But this is not the saddest feature of night 
labor. There are phases to this question too 
terrible to describe. In the warm months of spring, 
summer and autumn, during the half hour in the 
middle of the night which is allowed for refresh- 
ment, the children are encouraged to leave the 
factory and spend the time in the outside air. In 
most instances the silk mills and lace factories of 
Pennsylvania are somewhat isolated from the 
villagesand towns. They occupy lonely sites on the 
edge of the mountains or near the river banks. The 
children leave the heated atmosphere of the factory 
rooms and run among the trees or across the fields. 
One or two men are supposed to watch over them, 
but, under cover of the night, their vision is short. 
Those who should know, the police, justices of the 
peace, and investigators, say that immoral loafers 
and strange men lurk around these mills. In every 
factory there are older girls whose influence is not 
the best. 

According to the State Factory Inspector, there 
are something over 17,000 girls between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen who work in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the State. Of this number 
approximately 4,000 work all night in the textile 
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mills, and it was estimated at the beginning of this 
investigation that nearly 50 per cent. of these are 
under thirteen years of age. A prominent Scranton 
lawyer is responsible for the statement that “more 
than one-half of the children who work all night in 
the textile mills are under the statutory age. Fully 
75 per cent. of all the = who do night work are 
under fifteen years.” he legal age in Pennsyl- 
vania is thirteen, but, as Judge Gray took occasion 
to remark, some of the State laws are but dead 
letters in the anthracite regions. In one week 
following the disclosures before the Commission 
over 200 children were removed by asingleinspector. 

These children have their unions. The 
breaker boy belongs to a ‘‘ Junior Local,” the 
members of which are under sixteen. These 
‘Junior Locals” have the usual officers 
elected by the boys. The miners’ union of 
the district sends a representative to act as 
referee and instructor. 


These children’s unions not infrequently 
declare a strike because of a grievance that has 
nothing directly to do with hours or wages. 
The seventeen-year-old girl president of a 
union told me this story of a little girl who 
was employed to operate a treadle: 

*‘She had to work all day long, and as she 
was growing pretty fast, she began to get kind 
of crippled-like. She was lame in one leg, and 
she was lop-sided, one shoulder being higher 
than the other. By and by she got so bad 
that she had to lay off for a week and go to bed. 
While she was away the boss hired a big boy 
to work the treadle, and paid him, of course, 
considerable more than she was getting. But 
when she came back to work, he fired the boy 
and put her on the treadle again. Our griev- 
ance committee waited on the boss and asked 
him polite, as a favor, to give her an easier 
job, because she was getting deformed. But 
he said he wouldn’t have no interference with 
his business. He was an American citizen, 
and no one could dictate tohim. Then I called 
a meeting of our Local. 

‘“‘*Girls,’ I says, addressing them from the 
chair, ‘shall we stand for it—we, that believes 
in the rights of man? Shall we stand for see- 
ing her growing up a cripple and the union not 
doing nothing nor reaching out no hand for 
to help? I know that it’s tough to strike now, 
because some of us is supporting our families, 
whose fathers is striking. Shall we stand for 
it?’ They voted unanimous to strike if she 
wasn’t took off the treadle. We had the reso- 
lution wrote out nice on a typewriter. The 
grievance committee handed it to the boss. 
He thought it over for two days, and then he 
gave in. The boy is working the treadle yet, 
and the girl is at the bench.”’ 
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PT WUE POT oss cireccweseseweiee LONDON ACADEMY 


No student of certain of our modern tenden- 
cies, and particularly no student of modern 
literature, can fail to take into account what 
is generally known as the Celtic Revival. The 
movement has been discussed in many quarters: 
here by people who took the term for an almost 
meaningless shibboleth, there by those who 
brought to the question only sentiment and 
vague enthusiasm. It may safely be asserted 
that the truth lies with neither of these classes. 
That the movement has current vitality there 
can be no doubt, but will it permanently effect 
any definite change, will it touch the life of a 
people or merely express itself in individual 
art? 

The whole matter is raised by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s recently published To-day and 
To-morrow in Ireland. Mr. Gwynn is an 
Irishman who has found his work in London. 

The Celtic influence in literature has, of 
course, been great, but, like all partisans, Mr. 
Gywnn is inclined to overrate it. Indeed, 
until quite recent years, it has been a small 
influence. Here is a statement the second sen- 
tence of which gives us pause: ‘‘ Mr. Meredith, 
by common consent head of those who write 
in English to-day, is Celt and Welshman, but 
he is the Celt become cosmopolitan. A Celt 
may recognize the Celt in him; the Englishman 
may feel, and probably does feel, in his work an 
element that is bewildering and alien.” But 
surely all great writers have been cosmopolitan 
in their appeal. It may, indeed, safely be 
asserted that Mr. Meredith’s public is essen- 
tially an English public; the Celtic imagination 
in general does not lend itself to such concise- 
ness, such preponderating thought, such heat 
of actual passion, as make Mr. Meredith’s work 
supreme. The sensitiveness to the ‘‘ beauty 
of vagueness, of large, dim, and waving 
shapes’’ may be his, but all his philosophy and 
art tend to concreteness and the facing of facts. 
From these things may be drawn a loveliness 
and music of far greater actual value than from 
‘‘dim and waving shapes.”” For the Gaelic 
Revival in Literature we have nothing but 
good-will; it seems necessary, however, now 
and then, to remind the enthusiast that exag- 
geration does not help a cause. Wecan hardly 
believe that the effective influence of the Gaelic 
League and the Irish Theater is so great as 








might appear. We fancy that interest is 
stronger in England than in Ireland, at any 
rate, and that the lovers of Mr. Yeats’s 
verse, for instance, are largely English. As for. 
the revival of the Gaelic tongue in Ireland, we 
can only say that we watch the experiment 
with interest. And if it is revived, we very 
much doubt whether it will greatly help 
literature. For that literature must largely be 
created, and the Celts are not a reading people. 
Anyone who knows anything about Ireland 
knows that the Irish Celts are not a reading 
people. Traditional songs and stories they 
have, which make the glamour of their twilights 
articulate and stir those half-conscious memo- 
ries which are implicit in generation after gen- 
eration. But the story which circles about the 
fire, the song that plucks at the heart, does not 
necessarily imply love for, or even a rudimen- 
tary appreciation of, literature; it signifies the 
continuity of tradition, the reaching after the 
unknown, the love of a past which seems to 
shed light upon a perhaps inglorious present. 


THE AGE OF CHARM....... GERALDINE BONNER....... AINSLEE’S 


Somewhere in The Small House at Alling- 
ton, Trollope, mentioning the age of Lily 
Dale’s mother (which was forty), remarks, 
that, for his part, he thinks it a very good age 
for a woman. To him it had just as many 
attractions, though perhaps of a different kind, 
as belong by tradition to twenty years earlier. 

To-day we would not regard this as so 
unusual a point of view as it must have been 
then. Trollope belonged to the era of progres- 
sion, when the heroine was advancing from the 
sixteen and seventeen of Sir Walter Scott’s 
period to the twenty of Thackeray’s and Dick- 
ens’. Beatrice Esmond was as triumphantly 
beautiful as ever at twenty-eight, ard it was 
even later than that when she fascinated the 
prince, and Esmond and her brother broke their 
swords before the royal guest who had dishon- 
ored their house. Jane Eyre. on the other 
hand, who had the poise, experience, and char- 
acter of a woman of thirty, is set down by her 
author as nineteen, an error in art for which the 
fashion of the day is surely responsible. 

As far as fiction goes, the age of charm has 
been steadily advancing. When the romantic 
spirit in England began to express itself in the 
plays of the Elizabethan era, fourteen was the 
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time of life that fashion ordained for the 
heroine. Juliet—the only heroine in Shakes- 
peare whose age is given—was at this tender 
period of her youth, and so was Virginia, in 
Webster’s tragedy on the Roman story. 
Later on, during the Restoration, it was still 
adhered to. Miss Hoyden, a great comedy 
character of that coarsely jocund day, was 
fourteen, and so was the heroine of The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, one of Wycher- 
ley’s four comedies. Fielding increased it by a 
few years and put his lovely and lovable Sophia 
at seventeen. Then came the bunch of great 
novelists of the middle of the century, who 
combined to raise the age of charm to twenty. 

Meantime, across the channel, Balzac had 
surprised his world by introducing to it the 
still fresh and bewitching woman of thirty— 
“those women,” Saint-Beuve says, ‘‘ who, 
having had their day, waited their painter with 
vague anxiety.’”’ This was regarded as so 


great an innovation that parodies appeared on 
it, one of which, The Woman of Forty, is 
said to have been by Théophile Gautier. Soon, 
however, people began to realize that ‘‘the 
most prolific writer of his day,’’ which was the 
reputation of Balzac at that time, was simply 


describing the famous belles of the Empire, 
those languid beauties, with drooping curls and 
small sandaled feet, the secrets of whose hearts 
he could read and whose subtle fascination he 
could describe. Asacontemporary critic said, 
it was not the marble majesty of the great 
Venus that headmired, but the daintily modern 
Parisienne who stood gazing at her. 

That France was the first country to 
announce that the young girl in her teens has a 
powerful rival in the woman in her thirties, is 
not surprising, when one considers how potent 
a figure the mature charmer has been in French 
social life. 


LITERATURE AMONG OURSELVES. . EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. HARPER’S 

We have lately seen in a country not natur- 
ally abounding in romantic facts a school of 
romantic fiction flourishing in a vigor which 
leaves the green bay-tree in its own shade, as it 
were. In other countries rich in the materials 
and facilities of romance, with princes and 
princesses a-plenty in the past, and with actual 
royalties and nobilities to represent them in the 
present, the novelists do not now go a-gunning 
for game of that sort; but here, where we have 
never had anything nearer like them than their 
poor Indian equivalents, whom the discoverers 
and conquerors of the tribes were in rash haste 
to kill off there has been such a battue that 
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hardly any shining figure of the olden times has 
escapedashot. It is wonderful how our simple 
republican romancers, many of whom are from 
the inland regions of the commonwealth, and 
twice removed from anything like actual 
knowledge of the existing royalties and nobili- 
ties, have imagined them; and, when quite 
young girls, have safely conducted their heroes 
through perils and adventures which might 
well appal the stoutest invention and shake the 
nerves of novelists inured to scenes of blood. 
In the school of romantic criticism which flour- 
ishes side by side with the romantic school of 
fiction, is one which must be admired for an 
aristocratic splendor greatly exceeding that of 
contemporary thought in countries provided 
with actual royalties and nobilities. The criti- 
cism goes even beyond the fiction in its proud 
ideal. It demands that if the novelist will 
write about our own facts he shall choose those 
which are genteel, and native to the best 
society, so to speak. The exceptionally cir- 
cumstanced can alone meet its fastidious 
want; it will not call upon an author who has 
not a man in livery to open his book to it. 

One might imagine that this sort of criticism 
was written by swells, by the ‘‘ prominent club- 
men’”’ and the ‘‘leading society women’”’ ot our 
principal cities; but if our theory has anything 
at all in it the romantic critics are as remote 
from the social criterions by which they test 
imaginative worth as if they were in the depths 
of the country. Not only are prominent club- 
men and leading society women averse from 
literature, whether they are expected to read it 
or to write it, but their life has probably not the 
glamour for them which it has for the romantic 
critics. 


EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN HUMOR... JAMES L. FORD. . .COLLIER’S 


Philosophers who look upon passing events 
through the rose-clored glasses of optimism 
may find cause for rejoicing by comparing our 
national humor of to-day with that of the 
so-called ‘‘newspaper school’’ that flourished 
from a quarter to a third of a century ago. 

It was at a time when the entire American 
nation seemed to be literally hungering after 
something funny that The Danbury News 
Man, The Detroit Free Press Man, The 
Burlington Hawkeye Man, and a score of 
others of their class sprang into a sudden local 
renown which in many cases grew into national 
fame. 

We have outgrown this school at the present 
day, but let us not sneer at it, for, after all, it 
was true, sterling humor, founded on the same 
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deathless principle of seeing somebody get the 
worst of it that underlies all funny happenings 
the world around—the same principle that 
forms the backbone alike of Thackeray’s satire 
and the early English jokes of the pulling-a- 
chair-from-under variety. Moreover, it was a 
clean, honest humor which served the double 
purpose of educating the popular taste and 
developing a few writers, like Mark Twain and 
Eugene Field, who are now a source of national 
pride. 

Ir theearly eighties the growing popularity of 
Puck, Life and Judge led to the establishment 
of pages or columns of original humorous 
matter in a vast number of periodicals. It was 
this extraordinary and unlooked-for call for 
humorous matter that led a vast number of men 
and women to abandon such serious pursuits as 
the cultivation of the soil, the cleansing of 
household linen, the mending of tinware and 
the picking of huckleberries in order that they 
might become American humorists. 

At last the public began to tire of humorous 
pages made up of paragraphs, verses, and two- 
line dialogues—‘‘ short stuff’’ as it was called— 
and displayed a marked preference for the 
Sunday humorous article signed by some well- 
known name. It was on this wave of popular 
taste that Bill Nye, who had made his first 
reputation on a western newspaper, came into 
great popularity as the pioneer of the syndi- 
cated weekly article, which at the time of his 
death brought him an income of $200 a week 
and rendered him prosperous to a degree that 
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the humorists of an elder day never dreamed of. 
Bill Nye was the last leader of the race of 
American newspaper humorists and one of the 
best of them as well. The school which he 
represented is fast disappearing from its native 
soil, but it seems to have taken a firm root in 
England under the fostering care of Jerome K. 
Jerome and his following. 

As for our own humor in its most modern 
phases, it is more like that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the earliest humorist of our nation, than 
anything that has been known here in many 
decades. It is satirical rather than acrobatic, 
and deals with mental moods rather than with 
disasters. Its most popular commercial form 
is that of the syndicated Sunday article, and its 
chief prophets are Mr. Finley P. Dunne and Mr. 
George Ade. 

Judging from the most pronounced trend of 
the popular taste of to-day, it is safe to predict 
that satire in its highest form will soon find a 
large and appreciative audience in this country, 
and that the time is ripe for an American 
Thackeray to satirize our manners and vanities. 

Machine-made epigrams, of the meretricious 
school in which Oscar Wilde chose to sink his 
remarkable talents, never took any real hold 
on us, although a vast number of the dil- 
ettanti declared them ‘‘immensely clever” and 
affected to prefer them to ‘‘coarse American 
newspaper jokes.’’ These epigrams failed to 
become genuinely popular here because they 
were not founded upon that quality of sincerity 
which underlies all true wit. 
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Israel Zangwill, who has been called the 
unrivaled exponent of the modern Jew, was 
born in London in 1864. In 1884 he won his 
bachelor’s degree at London University. Dur- 
ing his college days he wrote, in collaboration, 
a series of humorous political papers which 
were later published under the title, The 
Premier and the Painter. In 1889 he founded 
a comic paper which failed after a two years’ 
uneventful career. The publication of The 
Bachelors’ Club (1891) brought his name 
prominently before the public. It was not 
until the appearance, however, of The Children 
of the Ghetto that he made his first real success. 
This book is an epic of London Jewry. It is 
melodramatic but pregnant with life and shows 


the author’s belief in Judaism. The author’s 
next important work was The Master, in 
which he forsook the Ghetto to depict the 
life of an artist. In They That Walk in Dark- 
ness, Mr. Zangwill returned to a depiction of the 
lowly lives of his own people which he knows 
how to treat with so much tenderness and 
sympathy. Other of Mr. Zangwill’s books 
are The Old Maids’ Club, Merely Mary Ann, 
The King of the Schnorrers, The Big Bow 
Mystery, Ghetto Tragedies, Dreamers of the 


Ghetto, The Mantle of Elijah, and The Grey 


Wig. Besides his novels, Mr. Zangwill has 
written a comedy, Six Persons, and has 
contributed critical articles for, The Idler, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, and The Critic. 
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For some time, Mr. Zangwill has been deeply 
interested in the Zionistic movement. So 
absorbed has he been in this that it seemed for 
a period that he had given up literature. The 
announcement this spring of a new book is 
reassuring to his admirers. 

A man of many personal peculiarities, Mr. 
Zangwill adds to his intellectual parts a keen 
love of wit and a power of gentle and kindly 
earnestness. He loves his race passionately. 
He has lived its life and loves its faith and lan- 
guage. His stories come near to illustrating 
his own definition of art—‘‘a revelation of 
beautiful truth through the individual vision.”’ 

** 

The first number of The Journal of Com- 
parative Literature has recently appeared. 
The journal is under the editorial care of 
Professor Woodberry of Columbia, Professor 
Fletcher of Harvard,and Mr. J. E. Spingarn, 
tutor in Columbia. The scope of the journal 
is briefly outlined as follows: 

The Journal of Comparative Literature is a 
quarterly publication devoted to the interests of 
the study of comparative literature in this country 
and in Europe. Its contributors are scholars of all 
lands and contributions are printed in the tongues 
in which they are written. Such contributions are 


cordially invited, and the co-operation of scholars 
interested in such studies will be welcomed by the 


editors. 

The principal contributions to the first 
number are Professor Woodberry’s editorial on 
the purposes and methods of the journal, 
Huguenot Thought in England by Professor 
Bastide of Beauvais, some unpublished Latin 
letters of an English humanist of the fif- 
teenth century, and an article on Moliére in 
Italy by Professor Toldo of Turin. 

A journal of such a nature cannot appeal 
to the average reader, but its value to scholars 
and students of comparative literature is 
unquestionable. To arrive at a clear sense 
of proportion and a happy sense of perspective 
in literary estimates, comparative methods 
of study are indispensable. 

Professor Woodberry’s editorial connection 
with The Journal of Comparative Literature 
is a guarantee of the scholarship and thorough- 
ness of its aims and methods. Professor 
Woodberry’s work at Columbia has been of 
such a nature as to call forth a note of admira- 
tion and praise from German universities with 
less equipped facilities for the advanced study 
of comparative literature. 

a” 

Japanese authors have lately taken to writ- 

ing their works in English. Viscount Hayashi 
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is about to publish a story of Japanese life in 
feudal days entitled For His People. Mr. 
Okakura, the artist and archzologist, is 
preparing a work on the art of Japan. Mr. 
Yone Noguchi, a Japanese poet, has recently 
brought out a volume of verse with the title 
of From the Eastern Sea. Japanese life and 
history is extremely fascinating. Lafcadio 
Hearn has brought certain phases of Japanese 
life and culture to readers of the West. John 
Luther Long’s story, Madame Butterfly, is 
an exquisite little romance of modern Japan. 
Perhaps of all the writers, however, who have 
occupied themselves with things Japanese, 
Pierre Loti is the most prominent—that writer 
whose books are the guides poetiques a travers 
les mers et les mondes and whose life is un 
voyage perpetuellement recommencé. Madame 
Chrysanthéme is a story of Japan so delicate 
and fanciful in touch that it seems no more 
real than one of those sunsets that purples 
the hills of Nagasaki. 
** x 

Whatever may be said of Miss Marie Corelli 
as a novelist can in no manner reflect upon her 
vigorous and deserved protest of a Carnegie 
Free Library at Stratford-on-Avon, next to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace. Miss Corelli says that 
‘the Stratford townspeople are by no means 
over-anxious to possess a free library at all, 
and that if money is to be spent they would 
prefer to have it go toward restoring some of 
their fifteenth century carved house-fronts.”’ 

Free libraries are, in themselves, very worthy 
and estimable gifts. But a certain discrimina- 
tion should be exercised in founding them. 
A modern ‘building, replete with modern 
methods of cataloguing, next to the old- 
fashioned and quaint architecture which char- 
acterizes Shakespeare’s birthplace, is decidedly 
out of place and in bad taste. 

x” 

At last the Académie Goncourt is an estab- 
lished fact. After years of litigation in the 
French Courts, the Council of State has decided 
that the society conceived in 1870 by Edmond 
de Goncourt as a-monument to the memory of 
his brother Jules, and known officially as 
L’Académie des Goncourt, is of public utility 
and may accept the important legacy. In 
opposition to the French Academy, the 
Académie Goncourt is forbidden by its founder 
to engage in grammatical or philological dis- 
cussions. Its members, ten in number, are 
each to receive an annual income of £250, 
and are to dine together once a month. A 
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prize of £200 is to be awarded yearly to a work 
of real literary merit. 

Some of the first members of the Academy 
are dead. When the academicians held their 
first meeting in 1900 but seven remained of the 
original number. These were MM. Gustave 
Geffroy, Léon Hennique, J. K. Huysmans, Paul 
Margueritte, Octave Mirbeau and the brothers 
Justin Boex and Joseph Henri Boex (who call 
themselves Rosny). M. Huysmans, certainly 
the best known among these names, was elected 
president, and M. Paul Margueritte secretary. 
They completed their number by the election 
of M. Elémir Bourges, M. Lucien Descaves, and 
M. Léon Daudet. 

The members of the Academy are in the 
main realists. Edmund Gosse has declared 
that ‘‘without resembling one another closely 
in detail, they have a certain likeness in their 
common leaning to the fantastic side of realism, 
in their enthusiastic study of the art of writing, 
in their comparative indifference to the public.”’ 

J. R. Huysmans, the mystic, is known by 
his novels En Route, A Rebours and La Cathé- 
drale. Paul Margueritte is the author of 
Mon Pere and La Tourmente. With his 
brother Victor he has written many noyels 
relative to the war of 1870. The most impor- 
tant of these are Le Désastre and Les Braves 
Gens. Les Mauvais Bergers and La Journal 
d’une Femme de Chambre are representative of 
the work of Octave Mirbeau. The Rosny 
Brothers have written L’Impérieuse Bonté and 
La Tentatrice. Of the works of Lucien 
Descaves, Sous-Offs and La Colonne are best 
known. Les Morticoles and L’Astre Noir 
represent the work of Léon Daudet. 

While not having the reputation and the 
éclat of the older and more famous French 
Academy, the Académie Goncourt exerts a cer- 
tain influence upon French letters. The 
fact that its members are limited and are 
novelists only presupposes from the beginning 
a small company of experts devoted zealously 
to one department of literature. 

a 

Mr. James L. Ford, writing on the Evolution 
of American Humor in Collier’s Weekly, 
declares that while we have outgrown the 
‘‘newspaper school’’ of humor that flourished 
from a quarter to a third of a century ago, 
yet we must not sneer at it, because it was 
sterling humor and clean and honest. It is 
hard to reconcile Mr. Ford’s criticism with an 
investigation of the coarse and ribald humor 
of Seba Smith, Artemus Ward, and Petroleum 
V. Nasby. Mr. Ford likewise declares that 
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our modern humor is akin to that of Benjamin 
Franklin’s. Franklin, however, was never 
unrefined, and there was a flavor to his wit 
that is sadly lacking in the funny fellows of 
to-day. American humor, such as written by 
Franklin, Irving, Aldrich and George William 


-Curtis, is foreign to the work of our present 


humorists. That a renaissance in American 
humor is slowly dawning is evinced, however, 
in the admirable work of Joel Chandler Harris, 
Peter F. Dunne, and Oliver Herford. 


** x 


Somebody writing recently in the Chicago 
Musical Leader upon the statement of an 
English artist that ‘‘ Paris wrecks more artists 
than it makes,” comments as follows upon 
that city and upon the Latin Quarter: 

There is something about the Circe of cities that 
turns many of her students into swine. Verily 
Van Prinsep knows whereof he writes. His words 
should be weighed by the thousand American 
patresfamiliorum who pinch themselves to send 
their boys and girls to study some branch of art 
in the most dissolute city in all the world, a city 
where the hour of absinthe is more in evidence than 
the hour of prayer. Right here in Chicago the Art 
Institute and the several splendidly equipped 
musical colleges offer every necessary opportunity 
to the student who is seduced by the siren voice 
of Paris. That there is no ‘Latin Quarter’ here 
in Chicago is but one of the many advantages 
Chicago possesses over the old world. 

To those who know their Paris, the above 
remarks are only typical of a current idea that 
has often been refuted. In the first place, Paris 
is not the most dissolute city in the world, 
as those who have traveled any can testify. 

Le Quartier Latin has indeed its gay side, yet 
it has its serious one as well. The serious 
side of the Latin Quarter, and one that unfor- 
tunately does not receive the attention that 
it really deserves, is only known to him who 
mingles and takes part in it. Its two great 
institutions, the Sorbonne and the College de 
France, draw students not only fromthe French 
but from all over the world. From these great 
seats of learning, founded in times almost 
beyond the memory of men’s minds, have 
gone forth many who have made and who 
have helped to make history. On the rolls of 
their faculties have been written names which 
are known wherever the history of education 
and culture have been able to penetrate. To- 
day some of the most intellectual men in 
France are giving lectures in both—men who 
have no superiors in their own specific fields of 
labor and research. Among them may be 
mentioned Faguet, Janet, Berthelot, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and Bossier. 
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The Lost Art of Reading 





By Gerald Stanley Lee* 








THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF A BOOK 

We have plenty of provision made for books 
in civilization, but if civilization should ever 
have another man in the course of time who 
knows how to read a book, it would not know 
what to do with him. No provision is made 
for such a man. We have nothing but 
libraries—monstrous libraries—to lose him in. 
The books take up nearly all the room in 
civilization, and civilization takes up the rest. 
The man is not allowed to peep in civilization. 
He is too busy in being ordered around by it 
to know that he would like to. It does not 
occur to him that he ought to be allowed time 
in it to know who he is before he dies. The 


typical civilized man is an exhausted, spirit- 
ually hysterical man, because he has no idea 
of what it means, or can be made to mean, 
to a man to face calmly with his whole life 
a great book, a few minutes every day, to rest 
back on his ideals in it, to keep office hours 


with his own soul. 

The practical value of a book is the inherent 
energy and quietness of the ideals in it—the 
immemorial way ideals have—have always had 
—of working themselves out in a man, of doing 
the work of the man, and of doing their own 
work at the same time. 

Inasmuch as ideals are what all real books 
are written with and read with, and inasmuch 
as ideals are the only known way a human 
being has of resting in this present world, it 
would be hard to think of any book that would 
be more to the point in the modern civilization 
than a book that shall tell men how to read 
to live—how to touch their ideals swiftly 
every day. Any book that should do this for 
us would touch life at more points and flow 
out on men’s minds in more directions than 
any other that could be conceived. It would 
contribute as the June day, oras the night for 
sleep, to all men’s lives, to all of the problems 
of all the world at once. It would be a night 
latch—to the ideal. , 

THE PURGATIVE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 

There are a great many men, even among 
the wisest and strongest of us, who benefit 
- *From The Lost Art of Reading. Gerald Stanley Lee. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Copyright, 1902, by Gerald 
Stanley Lee, 


every year of their lives by what might be 
called the purgative function of literature— 
men who, if they did not have a chance at the 
right moment to commit certain sins with 
their imaginary selves, would commit them 
with their real ones. Many a man of the 
larger and more comprehensive type, hunger- 
ing for the heart of all experience, bound to 
have its spirit, if not itself, has run the whole 
gamut of his possible selves in books, until all 
the sins and all the songs of men have coursed 
through his being. He finds himself reading 
not only to fill his lungs with ozone and his heart 
with the strength of the gods, but to work off 
the humor in his blood, to express his under- 
self, and get it out of the way. Women 
who never cry their tears out, it is said, are 
desperate, and men who never read their sins 
away are dangerous. People who are tired 
of doing wrong on paper do right. To be sick 
of one’s sins in a book saves not only one’s 
self but every one else a deal of trouble. A 
man has not learned how to read until he 
reads with his veins as well as his arteries. 

It would be useless to try to make out that 
evil passions in literature accomplish any abso- 
lute good, but they accomplish a relative 
good which the world can by no means afford 
tooverlook. The amount of crime that is sug- 
gested by reading can be more than offset by 
the extraordinary amount of crime waiting 
in the hearts of men, aimed at the world and 
glanced off on paper. 

There are many indications that this pur- 
gative function of literature is the main thing 
it is for in our present modern life. Modern 
life is so constituted that the majority of 
people who live in it are expressing their 
real selves more truly in their reading than 
they are in their lives. When one stops to 
consider what these lives are—most of them— 
there can be but one conclusion about the 
reading of the people who have to live them, 
and that is that, while sensational reading may be 
an evil, as compared with the evil that has made 
it necessary, it is an immeasurable blessing. 


ON READING A NEWSPAPER IN TEN MINUTES 


I am not saying it does not take a very 
intelligent man to read a newspaper in ten 
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minutes—squeeze a planet at breakfast and 
drop it. Ithinkit does. But I am inclined to 
think that the intelligent man who reads a 
newspaper in ten minutes isexactly the same 
kind of intelligent man who could spend a week 
reading it if he wanted to, and not waste a 
minute. And he might want to. He simply 
reads a newspaper as he likes. He is not con- 
fined to one way. He does not read it in ten 
minutes because he has a mere ten-minute 
mind, but because he merely has the ten 
minutes. Rapid reading and slow reading 
are both based, with such a man, on apprecia- 
tion of the paper, and not upon a narrow, 
literary, Boston-Public-Library feeling of being 
superior to it. 

The value of reading-matter, like other 
matter, depends on what a man does with it. 
All that one needs in order not to waste time 
in general reading is a large, complete set of 
principles to stow things away in. Nothing 
really needs to be wasted. If one knows 
where everything belongs in one’s mind— 
or tries to—if one takes the trouble to put it 
there, reading a newspaper is one of the 
most colossal, tremendous, and boundless 
acts that can be performed by anyone in the 
whole course of a human life. 

If there’s any place where a man needs to 
have all his wits about him, to put things into— 
if there’s any place where the next three inches 
can demand as much of a man as a newspaper, 
where is it? 

The moment he opens it he lays his soul 
open and exposes himself to all sides of the 
world in a second—to several thousand years 
of a world at once. 

A book is a comparatively safe, unintelligent 
place for a mind to be in. There are at least 
four walls to it—a few scantlings over one, 
protecting one from all space. A man has at 
least some remotest idea of where he is, of 
what may drop on him, in a book. It may 
tax his capacity of stowing things away. But 
he always. has notice—almost always. It sees 
that he has time and room. It has more con- 
veniences for fixing things. The author is 
aways there besides, a kind of valet to any- 
body, to help people along pleasantly, to antic- 
ipate their wants. It’s what an author is 
for. One expects it. 

But a man finds it is different in a morning 
paper, rolled out of dreams and sleep into it— 
empty, helpless before a day, all the telegraph 
machines of the world thumping all the night 
clicked into one’s thoughts before one thinks— 
no man really has room in him to read a 
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morning paper. No man’s soul is athletic or 


swift enough. Nations in a sen- 
tence. Thousands of years in a 
minute, philosophies, religious, legislatures, 


paleozoics, church socials, side by side; stars 
and gossip, fools, heroes, comets—infinity 
on parade, and over the precipice of the next 
paragraph, headlong—who knows what! 

Reading a morning paper is one of the su- 
preme acts of presence of mind in a human 
life. 

READING FOR RESULTS 

That there are many reasons for the habit of 
reading for results, as it is called, goes without 
saying. It also goes without saying—that is, 
no one is saying very much about it—that the 
habit of reading for results, such as it is, has 
taken such a grim hold on the modern Ameri- 
can mind that the greatest result of all in 
reading, the result in a book that cannot be 
spoken in it, or even out of it, is being unani- 
mously missed. 

The fact seems to need to be emphasized 
that the novel which gives itself to one to be 
breathed and lived, the novel which leaves a 
man with something that he must finish him- 
self, with something he must do and be, is the 
one which “‘ gets a man somewhere”’ most of all. 
It is the one which ends the most definitely 
and practically. 

When a novel, instead of being hewn out, 
finished, and decorated by the author—added 
as one more monument or tomb of itself in a 
man’s memory—becomes a growing, living, 
daily thing to him, the wondering, unfinished 
events of it, and the unfinished people of it, 
flocking out to him, interpreting for him the 
still unfinished events and all the dear unfin- 
ished people that jostle in his own life—it 
is a great novel. 

It seems to need to be recalled that the one 
possible object of a human being’s life in a 
novel (as out of it) is to be loved. This is 
definite enough. It is the novel in which the 
heroine looks finished that does not come to 
anything. I always feel a little grieved and 
frustrated—as if human nature had been 
blasphemed a little in my presence—if a novel 
finishes its people or thinks it can. It is a 
small novel which finishes love—and lays it 
away; which makes me love say one brave 
woman or mother in a book, and close her 
away for ever. The greater novel makes me 
love one woman in a book in such a way that 
I go about through all the world seeking for 
her—knowing and loving a thousand women 
through her. 
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Truth. Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest 
A. Vizetelly. N.Y. John Lane. $1.50. 


Zola’s last novel is a dramatic story of a crime. 
The scene is laid in the French school world. Coin- 
cident with the main plot, which is the accusation of 
Simon the Jew schoolmaster for the killing of his little 
nephew who was a Roman Catholic, are the struggle 
of Marc Froment and his wife Geneviéve, due to 
their different religious beliefs, and a discussion of 

olitical, religious, and educational methods. The 
Jreyfus affair serves as an incident in the book, 
but the arrest of the schoolmaster is placed upon 
the Church and not upon the Army. The main 
theme of the story, however, is the power of truth, 
which is always triumphant in the end. In Zola’s 
own words, the last he wrote, ‘‘ Justice resides in 
truth alone, and there is no happiness apart from 
justice.” 
Elinor 


The Reflections of Ambrosine. Glyn. 


N. Y. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


The Reflections of Ambrosine, by Elinor Glyn, 
preserves the charm, humor, and philosophy of her 
previous novel, The Visits of Elizabeth. The char- 
acters of the story are mostly of this world, and have 
a habit of saying sententious and epigrammatic 
things. The book is delightfully clever. 


Lovey Mary. Alice Hegan Rice. N. Y. The 


Century Co. $1.00. 


The new book, by the author of Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, continues the study of the Cabbage 
Patch district. Mrs. Wiggs appears again in ever- 
increasing charm, while the new characters make 
this volume an improvement upon its predecessor. 
A sunny, delightful picture, full of vitality and 
humanity—a book sure to have a great and deserv- 
ing ene. The excerpt which we give in 
another place in this magazine will suggest some- 
thing of the character of the tale. 


Six Trees. Mary FE. Wilkins Freeman. 


N. Y. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


This, the most recent offering from the pen of 
that gifted portrayer of homely life character, 
shows the author at her very best doing the type of 
work upon which her literary reputation chiefly 
rests. A series of exquisite sketches of character, 
done with power yet poetry, with rare realism and 
idealism. 


Journey’s End. Justus Miles Forman. N. Y. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 


This is a novel with a “ Lady-or-the-Tiger-ish 
problem,” containing the story of a young English- 
man who writes a play for an American actress, the 
identity of whom seems rather palpable. The whole 


point to the story appears to converge upon the end 
which leaves the reader to guess which of two 
ladies the hero marries. It might be said en passant 
that the most attractive admirer of this by-all- 
loved .young man is a certain ‘red-haired”’ girl 
whom he does not deign to consider eligible. 


Tales of the Spinner. Jerome Doucet. Done 
into English. T. O. Guen. With illustra- 
tions by Alfred Garth Jones. N. Y. R. H. 


Russell. 


This is a book of exquisite workmanship and real 
literary value. In its physical appearance, the 
work is one of rare beauty, being embellished by 
really decorative and appropriate illustrations and 
borders. Charming allegory conveyed with rare 
delicacy and exquisite poetic taste is its. characteristic 
note. In every way it is worthy of high com- 
mendation. 


The King’s Agent. -Arthur Patterson. N. Y. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


It is a relief to find a historical novel which leaves 
the beaten track and seeks its scene and characters 
in new fields. The period chosen is that of William 
and Mary, and the story hinges upon the machina- 
tions of the fugitive James II. to overthrow the 
government of his daughter and her husband. 
The title is derived from an agent of the king, whose 
duties are to watch the English nobility for signs of 
dealings with the self-exiled monarch, and it may 
well be supposed that such a man would manufac- 
ture evidence if he could not discover it. The 
author has used the possibilities very ably and has 

roduced a tale which bears the impress of history, 
illustrating admirably the conditions existing dur- 
ing the reign of ‘Dutch William’ and depicting 
accurately the characters of the Duke and his equally 
famous Duchess. 


Adam Rush. Lynn Roby Meekins. Philadel- 
phia. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


No one will regret the time spent in reading this 
book. Not only is it a pleasant tale, with sufficient 
ripples to show that ‘‘the course of true love never 
runs smoothly,’’ but some of its characters are 
drawn with so skilful and humorous a hand that 
they will become desirable additions to the popula- 
tion of the mind. The lives of the principal per- 
sonages, from childhood to the time when heroes 
and heroines of fiction are usually supposed to 
vanish from the stage—marriage—are assuredly 
interesting enough, but when we are brought into 
the midst of corrupt and venal politics the move- 
ment of the story becomes thrilling. Adam Rush 
is certainly a good wholesome story. 


The Talk of the Town. Elisa Armstrong 
Bengough. N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


This is a novelette of more than ordinary merit, 











dealing admirably with the life which prevails 
among the working classes of a manufacturing 
town, bringing out its trials, its pathos, its way- 
wardness, its strength, and, withal, occasionally 
its pettiness. The story is in every way a good 
one. 


E. Maria Albanesi (Effie 
Philadelphia. J. B. 


Love and Louisa. 
Adelaide Rowlands). 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


The novel bearing the somewhat awkward name 
of Love and Louisa, by E. Maria Albanesi (Effie 
Adelaide Rowlands) is a tale of the steadfast love 
of the editor of a London social weekly for a woman 
much younger than himself, who, ignorant of his 
affection and driven from home by the second 
marriage of her father, becomes the wife of a drunken 
baronet. The story is well told, the characteriza- 
tion is well defined, the situations are sufficiently 
vivid, and the tone is high for a society novel. 


T. Comstock. 
$1.50. 


Tower and Throne. Harriet 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 


The days of Henry VIII. and his successors have 
not been exploited to any great extent by writers 
of fiction, but Harriet T. Comstock has ventured 
to select this period in her pleasing novel. The 
volume is very suitable for young people. To 
use the author’s simile, she has taken the mile- 
stones which history has erected in the early life 
of Queen Elizabeth, and has filled in the scenery 
between each from her own imagination. The book 
is a pleasing change from much of recent historical 
fiction. 


Clara Crawford 
Knight & 


French Cathedrals and Chateaux. 
Perkins. Two volumes. Boston. 
Millet. $4.00. 


These two volumes charmingly and sympa- 
thetically describe the cathedrals and chateaux of 
France. Added to picturesqueness of description 
is a thoroughly interesting outline of French history. 
The history of France is largely connected with 
most of her historic buildings, and this fact has 
been emphasized by the author. The volume 
dealing with the chateaux of France is especially 
felicitous in treatment. An excerpt given in 
another place in this magazine will serve to indicate 
the character of this delightful work. 


Mary Ronald. N. Y. The 


$1.40. 


Cooking must assuredly be raised ‘to the dignity 
of a fine art, if we have regard to the increasing 
number of manuals and text-books provided for 
those who desire to prepare food for jaded appetites. 
One could almost wish to be a member of a jury of 
tasters, if investigation had to be made concerning 
the dishes presented by Mary Ronald. The variety, 
the daintiness, the sapidity, are tempting to a degree 
which becomes bewildering. The author says that 
at such luncheons as are here suggested ‘‘ ordinarily 
the company is composed of women alone,”’ and that 
‘‘an hour and a half is the extreme limit of time 


Luncheons. 
Century Co. 
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The very 


that guests should be kept at the table.” 
thought that so much excellent art, so many 
appetizing dishes, so much beauty of arrangement, 
should be reserved for the gentler sex alone is suf- 
ficient to rouse the ruder sex to agitate for ‘men’s 


rights.’"” Happy indeed would he be, who, after a 
hard day of business, study or professional duty, 
could sit down to one of Miss Ronald’s luncheons. 
Life would indeed have its compensations. 


Life of Ulrich Zwingli, Samuel Simpson. 


N. Y. The Baker-Taylor Co. 


The author gives a handy history of the great 
Swiss reformer, evidently writing from the view- 
oint of the Reformed Church, and claims for 

wingli a degree of honor not inferior to that ac- 
corded the famous founder of the Lutheran Church. 
The claim is reasonable, for Zwingli’s work was 
doubtless very important, and it may be questioned 
whether the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist which 
bears his name, and which aroused the anger of 
Luther, is not the one held by the majority of 
Protestants, notwithstanding the formulated dog- 
mas of their respective churches. Mr. Simpson’s 
book is well written and will be found convenient, 
in matter as well as form, by general readers who 
desire to know somewhat about the life and work 
of one of the most notable figures of the Reform- 


ation period. 


Germany. Wolf von Schierbrand. N. Y. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.40. 


This is a book for the statesman, the business man, 
the student of history, and the general reader. The 
writer impresses one as a man who knows whereof 
he writes, and his work should go far toward making 
American readers more fully conversant with the 
way in which, within the last thirty years, a divided 
section of Europe has been unified and has become 
one of the world powers of the age. It matters not 
whether Mr. von Schierbrand deals with the po- 
litical, commercial, or industrial aspects of Germany; 
with its internal problems or its influence on other 
countries, its social and moral questions, and its 
music arid art; he always shows the same impartial 
and able judgment, arranging his facts and drawing 
his conclusions in a very masterly way. 


Mount Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique. 
Angelo Heilprin. Phila. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00 


Professor Angelo Heilprin has contributed a most 
valuable volume to the annals of seismology. The 
book is no mere record of the observations of an 
intrepid inquirer into the circumstances of one of the 
greatest catastrophes of modern times, but it 
embodies the researches of a scientific investigator 
whose object was to add to our knowledge of vol- 
canic action. The author modestly confesses 
that his investigations have not as yet yielded ripe 
scientific fruit, but it is no small matter to possess 
a history of the tragedy so carefully written and so 
full of accurate observation. It is not too much to 
say that as a history of a gigantic volcanic convul- 
sion the volume is unique. 
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Among the April Magazines 








The leading article in The Atlantic Monthly 
for April is The Function of the Stock and 
Produce Exchanges. The author, Charles A. 
Connant, attacks the theory ignorantly held 
by many that operations on stock and produce 
exchanges are pure gambling. He refutes the 
idea as follows: 


The fundamental function of the exchanges is to 
give mobility to capital. Without them the stock 
and bonds of the share company could not be 
placed to advantage. Nobody would know what 
their value was on any given day, because the trans- 
actions in them, if they occurred, would be private 
andunrecorded. The opportunities for fraud would 
be multiplied a hundred-fold as compared with the 
publicity which is given under present conditions 
totheleast movements on the Stock Exchange. The 
mobility for capital afforded by the limited liability 
company would be meager and inadequate if the 
holder of its bonds and shares did not know that 
at any moment he could take them to the exchanges 
and sell them for a price. He cannot be misled as 
to this price, because every newspaper in the land, 
if the security is one of importance, gives him each 
morning the value which it possessed the day before 
in the markets of the world. The holder of it thus 
knows what the average judgment of hundreds of 
men is upon the value of that security. If it were 
not thus quoted, he would have to rely upon the 
judgment of a few people, expressing their opinion 
privately and perhaps interested in misleading him. 


Speaking of securities and their importance 
in modern financial systems, the writer 
declares: 


Securities form one of the greatest and most im- 
portant parts of the modern mechanism of exchange. 
They are, in many cases, as good as money, and in 
some cases are better than money. If a large ship- 
ment of money has to be made from New York to 
London, it is much more economical to ship securi- 
ties of the same amount than to ship kegs of gold. 
Credit is forwarded by cable and the securities fol- 
low by mail. All markets are thus brought into 
touch with one another, and respond to a fluctua- 
tion of a fraction of one per cent., but without the 
confusion and crash which would ensue if every 
sudden poo for money was felt upon a market 
naked of such securities. 

France was saved from one of the greatest crises 
of history + the large holdings of securities among 
her people during the Franco-Prussian War. When 
Germany demanded an indemnity of five thousand 
millions of francs ($1,000,000,000), it was in the 
belief that its payment would throw a paralysis upon 
French industry and enterprise which would pros- 
trate them for a generation. But what happened? 
When the French Government appealed to the 
people, saying, ‘‘We need five thousand millions of 
francs to pay off this indebtedness,’’ the whole mat- 
ter was adjusted through the securities market, and 
in a few years the Bank of France resumed the pay- 


ment of gold for its notes. Frenchmen subscribed 
liberally for the securities of the new loans to pay 
off Germany and, in order to obtain the necessary 
funds, directed their brokers to sell in London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, and New York, the old 
securities which they held. Five thousand million 
francs were taken from the capital of France, but 
she was so rich that she was able to submit to it 
without disaster. She vas rich because she had 
piled up these securities, with which she was able 
to part without suffering. The crushing debt im- 
posed by the conqueror was practically canceled 
by transferring to other markets the titles of the 
debts which Frenchmen held against foreign peoples. 
No such operation would have been possible before 
the organization of the modern securities market, 
responsive as it is to the slightest change in supply 
or demand, the slightest rumor of war or peace. 

Other interesting features of the number 
are Emerson’s Correspondence with Herman 
Grimm; The Honorable Points of Ignorance, 
by S. M. Crothers; Makers of the Drama of 
To-day; In Old Brittany, by Anna Seaton 
Schmidt; and Horace E. Scudder, An Appre- 
ciation, by Alexander V. G. Allen. The fic- 
tion and verse are fully up to the very high 
standard always set by the magazine. 

* 
* 

In the Century for April, Charles Moore has 
a long and exhaustive article on The Restora- 
tion of the White House. In the series of 
articles on the Great Business Combinations 
of To-Day, Commander Kelly, U.S.N., writes 
with authority on the So-Called Steamship 
Trust. In Modern Musical Celebrities, Her- 
mann Klein gives personal recollections of 
Verdi, Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Tschai- 
kowsky. Butte City, by Ray Stannard Baker, 
is an interesting desription of the greatest of 
copper camps. Good and readable stories are 
contributed by Margaret Collier Graham, 
Lucy Norvell Clark, Lillie Hamilton French, 
and Ruth McEnery Stuart. Richard White- 
ing continues his novel, The Yellow Van. 

: * 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, comes to an end in the April number 
of Harper’s Magazine. Richard T. Ely’s 
article, Economic Aspects of Mormonism, is a 
thoroughly masterful study by one of America’s 
greatest economists. Speaking of co-opera- 
tion among the Mormons, he has this to say: 

The present condition of co-operation among the 
Mormons is one which indicates retrogression rather 
than progress, and is not wholly encouraging to 
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believers in co-operative principles. Yet co-opera- 
tion floats before the minds of all the leaders as a 
goal, and they expect to advance much beyond any 
past achievement. 

Continuing, he declares: 

But the ideals of the Mormons go much farther 
than co-operation as ordinarily understood. They 
seem to have, like Plato, a first-best state and a 
second-best state. They have ideals approaching 
in some measure those described in Plato’s Republic, 
and also those describedin hislaws. Their first-best 
state is pure communism, and is called the Order of 
Enoch, or United Order. This is nothing less than 
complete communism, working together, living 
together, having all things in common like certain 
early Christians. 

Their second-best state is one based upon a far- 
reaching recognition of common needs, involving a 
generous provision for all public purposes, and also 
for all classes in the community requiring help, 
especially the aged. 

At the present time the Latter-Day Saints are, 
as some of their leaders lament, in a condition which 
is inferior to the ideals of the second-best state. 
Co-operation languishes, the wealthier and more 
enterprising Mormons vie with the Gentiles in absorp- 
tion of natural resources, and the gaps between 
economic classes are widening. 

Brander Matthews contributes an essay on 
Briticisms of All Sorts, and Carl Snyder one on 
Physiological Immunity. Thomas A. Janvier 
concludes his historical study on The Dutch 
Founding of New York. In fiction, the issue 
is represented by Robert W. Chambers, Julian 
Ralph, W. D. Howells, Maud Stepney Rawson, 
and Candace Wheeler. 

** x 

Among its usual varied and interesting 
features, the April number of the World’s 
Work contains Confessions of a Foreign News- 
paper Correspondent, by Wolf Von Schier- 
brand. The article throws interesting side 
lights on German political and social methods. 
Those who are interested in marine insurance 
will find pleasure in a perusal of Lloyds, by 
Chalmers Roberts. In the Coming of the 
Automobile, Henry Norman, M.P., shows how 
the railway age is bound to give way in time 
to the motor age. Other interesting and 
topical articles make up a very attractive 
issue. 

«x 

It is a well-known fact that in several of the 
remote countries of the world, men walk bare- 
foot over white-hot stones without suffering any 
injury. In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
April, Walter Burke, F.R.P.S., in an article, 
entitled The Fire-Walkers of Fiji, describes the 
performance as follows: 

Without hesitation or haste they stepped onto the 
stones and walked round the pit in pairs, the inside 
men being well toward the center. They do not 
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seem to choose the stones to step upon, and take from 
ten to fifteen seconds to complete the circuit. Then 
they step off quickly; the workers rush forward 
with masses of green leaves and small boughs. 
These they throw into the center of the oven, the 
fire-walkers step back and press down the leaves 
with their hands and feet. Immediately clouds of 
smoke from the burning leaves envelop them, and 
they can but dimly be seen through it. Great 
codinde of food, consisting principally of roots of the 
Dracoena, are heaped in the center; more leaves are 
added, till the whole pile is about a yard in height. 
This is covered with earth, and the whole left for 
forty-eight hours, when the oven is opened and the 
food used for feasting. 

Immediately after the food was placed in the oven 
the men were examined by the doctors, who were 
completely at a loss to explain the mystery. The 
men’s feet and hands were extremely cold, which 
gave rise to some suspicion of the use of a local 
refrigerant. Otherwise the feet were soft, and 
there was no sign of any burns. I examined them 
myself and found that one had had a number of 
blisters on his feet, but they were not recent. 

In fiction, Ernest W. Hornung continues his 
novel, Denis Dent, and S. R. Crockett con- 
tributes a short story, The Midnight Free 
Traders. Other short stories and verse make 
up a pleasing number. 


** x 


Hogarth, by John La Farge, and illustrated 
by reproductions of some of Hogarth’s master- 
pieces, is the principal feature of the April 
McClure’s. Ida M. Tarbell continues The 
History of the Standard Oil Company. In 
Masters of Their Craft, Adrian Kirk gives inter- 
esting anecdotes of those men who get their 
chief pleasure in life out of the exercise of their 
own skill. In fiction, stories are contributed 
by Stewart Edward White, William Hamilton 
Osborne, Clara Morris, and Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. 

* 

Outing for April is fully up to the high 
standard which has characterized the maga- 
zine of late. Its articles and stories of sport 
and adventure are always interesting. The 
illustrations are excellent and the general 
appearance of the magazine leaves nothing to 
be desired. The present issue is signalized by 
three excellent articles—American Racing, by 
Francis Trevelyan, Human Tree-Dwellers of 
Malaya, by Caspar Whitney, and Stage Fencing 
and Fencers, by Kyrle Bellew. 

x 

Many subjects of interest are treated in the 
April Cosmopolitan. William R. Stewart 
writes of the Americanization of the Canadian 
Northwest; Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2nd, 
contributes a well-illustrated article on Grace 
in Woman’s Costume. The Prophet Poet of 
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Norway is an interesting study of Bjérnson 
by Louise Parks Richards, and Famous Cures 
and Humbugs of Europe is by the late Julian 
Ralph. The Captains of Industry for the 
month are Jacob Henry Schiff and Henry 
Osborne Havemeyer. Henry Seton Merri- 
man’s novel, Barlasch of the Guard, is contin- 
ued, and short stories are contributed by Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, Seumas MacManus, and 
John Oxenham. 
x x 

Easter in Many Lands is the leading article 
in Everybody’s Magazine for April. The 
author is C. Bryson Taylor, and he writes 
entertainingly of Easter customs in many 
different countries. The First Railway Merger, 
by Earl D. Berry, is the true story of the origin 
of the community of interest idea. There are 
other interesting contributions which lack of 
space forbids a detailed mention. Of the 
stories, Grettir at Thorhall-stead, by the late 
Frank Norris, is the most important. 

x 

Archibald Eyre’s story, The Trifler, almost 
fills the entire number of the April Lippin- 
cott’s. With the exception of Lafayette’s 
Last Visit to America, by Theodore Stanton, 
and Next Summer’s Garden, by Eben E. Rex- 
ford, the remainder of the issue is devoted to 
short fiction. 

* 

Beginning with the April issue, The Metro- 
politan becomes the New Metropolitan. The 
change of title is synonymous with a change of 
editorial policy. In the future the magazine 
proposes to devote itself to a consideration of 
entertaining and interesting phases of metro- 
politan life. In fine, it will aim to characterize 
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the many varied phases of the most cosmo- 
politan of cities. The first issue of the new 
régime fully justifies the aim of the editors. 
The articles, the stories, even the poetry have 
a flavor decidedly local. Among the con- 
tributors of the month are William Dean 
Howells, Mark Twain, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Cornelius Van Cott, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Edward W. Townsend, John Corbin, Hon. 
Jacob A. Cantor, and David Belasco. The 
above names are all representative of the city. 
«x 

The Criterion for April maintains its usual 
standard of entertaining articles and stories. 
Of special mention are The Académie Gon- 
court, by Stephen Mackenna; Venezuela, and 
the Monroe Doctrine, by Edwin Emerson, Jr., 
and A Great Military Ballin Paris, by Countess 
de Montaigu. 

** x 

The contributions to the April National 
Magazine are many, and cover a large field of 
subjects. A good portion of the number is 
devoted to Affairs at Washington, by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. Men and Affairs of Modern 
Mexico, by S. Glen Andrus, and The New 
Berlin, by Christin A. Luhnow, are two of the 
most important features of the issue. 

* 

The New England Magazine for April con- 
tains its usual number of interesting articles 
and stories. Under the title Little Rest, 
Philip Kittredge Taylor contributes a delight- 
ful study of the old Rhode Island village, 
Kingston. The continuation of John Vance 
Cheney’s article, Nature Love Among the 
Poets of Ancient Greece, is another worthy 
feature of the issue. 
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1F THOU MUST LOVE ME ELIZABETH BARRET BROWNING 


If thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

“T love her forhersmile . . herlook . . her way 

Of speaking gently, . . . for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day”’— 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee—and love so 
wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, 

Since one might well forget to weep who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou may’st love on through love’s eternity. 


THE FLY WILLIAM BLAKE 


Thy summer’s play 
My thoughtless hand 
Has brushed away. 


Am not I 

A fly like thee? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me? 


For I dance, 

And drink, and sing, 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 


If thought is life 

And strength and breath, 
And the want 

Of thought is death; 


Then am I 
A happy fly, 
If I live, 

Or if I die. 


TWILIGHT ON TWEED ANDREW LANG 


Three crests against the saffron sky, 
Beyond the purple plane, 
The dear remembered melody 
Of Tweed once more again. 


Wan water from the border hills, 
Dear voice from the old years, 

Thy distant music lulls and stills, 
And moves to quiet tears. 


Like a loved ghost thy fabled flood 
Fleets through the dusky land; 

Where Scott, come home to die, has stood, 
My feet returning stand. 


A mist of memory broods and floats, 
The border waters flow; 

The air is full of ballad notes, 
Borne out of long ago. 


Old songs that sung themselves to me, 
Sweet through a boy’s day dream, 
While trout below the blossom’d tree 
Plashed in the golden stream. 
* * * * * * * 
Twilight, and Tweed, and Eildon Hill, 

Fair and thrice fair you be; 
You tell me that the voice is still 
That should have welcomed me. 


A FAREWELL COVENTRY PATMORE 


With all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

And many a tear, 

In our opposed paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, 
The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle cf our banishment, 
Amazed meet; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


FROM FERISHTAH’S FANCIES ROBERT BROWNING 


Not with my Soul, Love!—bid no Soul like mine 
Lap thee around nor leave the poor Sense room! 

Soul—travel-worn, toil-weary—would confine 
Along with Soul, Soul’s gains from glow and gloom, 

Captures from soarings high and divings deep. 

Spoil-laden Soul, how should such memories sleep? 
Take Sense, too—let me love entire and whole— 

Not with my Soul! 


Eyes shall meet eyes and find no eyes between, 

Lips feed on lips, no other lips to fear! 
No past, no future—so thine arms but screen 

The present from surprise! not there, tis here— 
Not then, ’tis now:—back, memories that intrude! 
Make, Love, the universe our solitude, 

And, over all the rest, oblivion roll— 

Sense quenching Soul! 

«* ITALIA, 10 TI SALUTO!” CHRISTINA G. ROSSETT! 


To come back from the sweet South, to the North 
Where I was born, bred, look to die; 

Come back to do my day’s work in its day, 

Play out my play— 
Amen, amen, say I. 
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To see no more the country half my own, 
Nor hear the half-familiar speech, 
Amen, I say; I turn to that bleak North 
Whence I came forth— 
The South lies out of reach. 








But when our swallows fly back to the South, 
To the sweet South, to the sweet South, 
The tears may come again into my eyes 
On the old wise, 
And the sweet name to my mouth. 







WM. M. R}<SETTI 





HER FIRST SEASON .......... ; 
He gazed her over, from her eyebrows down 
Even to her feet: he gazed so with the good 
Undoubting faith of fools, much as who should 
Accost God for a comrade. In the brown 
Of all her curls he seemed to think the town 
Would make an acquisition; but her hood 
Was not the newest fashion, and his brood 
Of lady friends might scarce approve her gown. 
If I did smile, ’twas faintly; for my cheeks 
Burned, thinking she’d be shown up to be sold, 
And cried about, in the thick jostling run 
Of the loud world, till all the weary weeks 
Should bring her back to herself and to the old 
Familiar face of nature and the sun. 















ODE .. ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 





We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ;— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, , 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 









With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 













We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 









... ROBERT FERRICK 





TO DAFFODILS........ 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 

As yet the early rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 








TREASURE TROVE; OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 








We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 

Away 
Like to the Summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY ..... ; PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single, 
All things by a law divide 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 


THE DEATHBED Se eer eee” THOMAS HOOD 
We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


8 ee DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned; and though her gaze struck 

awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my breath. 

Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 

The sky and sea bend on thee,—which can draw, 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 

This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still—long known to 

thee 

By flying hair and fluttering hem—the beat 

Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 

How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days! 
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WHERE POISONOUS SNAKES ARE WORSHIPED. CHAMBERS’S JOUR. 


Outsiders who are unacquainted with the 
numerous quaint and bewildering social and 
religious institutions of the two British dis- 
tricts of South Canara and Malabar and the 
two native States of Travancore and Cochin— 
all four of which lie on the southwest coast of 
India, and are believed by the natives to have 
been miraculously reclaimed from the sea— 
can form no adequate idea of the extent to 
which the cobra, at once the most poisonous 
and the least wanton or aggressive genus of 
Indian snakes, is pampered, protected, and 
propitiated in these four little provinces. It is 
not meant to assert that serpent-worship and 
the propitiation of snake-divinities is a pecu- 
liarity of these provinces, for we have abun- 
dant historical evidence that such worship over- 
spread nearly all Asia at a very remote period, 
and even crept into portions of southern 
Europe; but it never elsewhere assumed such 
@ tenacious hold on the people as it has done 
in the region mentioned, nor did it anywhere 
else break out in such. startling and fantastic 
shapes. Further, in no other part has it been 
able to resist so successfully the invading forces 
of other schools of religious thought and belief. 

To take the case of Travancore alone, from 
the single fact that the district contains no 
fewer than from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand shrines dedicated exclusively to the 
propitiatory worship of snakes, one is some- 
what in a position to understand the intensity 
and popularity of this ancient form of worship. 
These shrines are invariably in honor of the 
minor divinities of the country, some of them 
being of venerable age and more than local 
repute, and possessing extensive and valuable 
properties for their maintenance and for the 
cost of the numerous ceremonies which their 
keepers have to perform from time to time. 

In these shrines the Hindus set down fan- 
tastic idols of serpents on a stone basement, 
and the shrine is protected by a mud wall. It 
is essential to the welfare of the householders 
that they should make periodical offerings of 
dough and milk and cooked rice to the ser- 
pentine habitués of the shrine, and place lights 
and chant hymns in order to be assured of their 
favor. 


In addition to the special feasts, there are 
daily ceremonies. Every morning the king 
and the queen of the serpents are bathed, and 
fruit and milk are offered to them; at noon 
cooked rice is offered, and fried grain follows 
after a reasonable interval has been allowed to 
these lucky creatures to digest the choice 
viands that have gone before. On certain 
star-days, the idols in the grove and in the 
household temple are carried in procession to 
the house, where propitiatory offerings are 
made. The presiding functionary at all these 
various ceremonies is necessarily the eldest fe- 
male member of the family, who has to practise 
celibacy from the day she attains the position. 

The arrangement is different in some other 
partsof modern Kerala. Forinstance,inSouth 
Canara, ceremonies are performed by the virgin 
dedicated to this pious work. At similar 
famous snake festivals of Travancore pious 
folk gather from all parts to join in the worship, 
and bring votive offerings of gold, silver, 
grain, cocoanuts, pepper-spices, fruit, oil, ghee, 
sandal-wood, silk, and other things. The cost - 
of the festivals is defrayed from the revenues 
derived from the paddy-fields and gardens 
attached to the shrine. It is believed that if 
the ceremonies dre not performed with purity 
and devoutness the serpent-gods will be 
offended and the largest of the cobras will come 
out of the grove and show themselves to the 
people of the house. It is also believed that 
snake bites in the neighborhood of this and 
other such shrines never prove fatal. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that, estimating 
the average snake population of each of these 
shrines at a dozen—which is a modest com- 
putation, for I know of many groves each of 
which is inhabited by at least thirty cobras, 
and that there are between fifteen thousand and 
twenty thousand of these shrines in Travancore 
alone—the number of deaths from snake-bite 
in the country is remarkably small. 

Of course, a partial explanation of this cir- 
cumstance is to be found in the kindness with 
which the inhabitants of the State invariably 
treat their creeping friends. Indian snakes 
are, with rare exceptions, non-aggressive. They 
never malest people—they keep to themselves ; 
and when their creature comforts are benevo- 
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lently attended to by others, who thus save 
them a world of misery and worry and render 
foraging expeditions unnecessary, it is not in 
the least degree astonishing that they become 
most docile and harmless. It may be that 
the thoughful and observant ancients of Kerala, 
wise in their generation, and recognizing the 
fact that even the most deadly of venomous 
creatures must play an important part in the 
economy of nature, thought it more useful to 
bring such creatures under subjection than to 
exterminate them, and thereby disturb the 
beneficent and well-ordered arrangements of 
the Creator. 


PU NN oo ocs.e as dine cutt.emarearsace PUBLIC OPINION 


M. J. Pellegrin has written to the Zoological 
Society of a curious case of fasting by a serpent, 
and in this connection it may be stated that 
frequently among the ophidians there are 
observed cases of fasting the duration of which 
is extraordinary. Among serpents in cap- 
tivity individuals are noticed which, although 
side by side with those who willingly accept 
the food given them, obstinately refuse all and 
every sort of nourishment. This state of 
affairs cannot be indefinitely prolonged, but 
death frequently does not occur until after a 
lapse of time which in many cases is very great, 
as will be seen from the following interesting 
. particulars: 

At the snake house of the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris facts of this nature are noticed 
frequently, and August Dumeril cites the case 
of a snake of North America which remained 
fifteen months without taking nourishment 
and a rattlesnake which only ate at the end 
of twenty-six months. M. Vaillant cites the 
case of a pelophile which is still living after 
twenty-three months of fasting, and a python 
who only took food at the end of twenty-nine 
months. This observer further reports the 
case of two pelophiles which died of inanition, 
one after three years, the other after the extra- 
ordinary period of forty-nine months—that is, 
more than four years. 

The case which we wish to especially notice 
here is remarkable not for the duration of the 
fast, which was sufficiently long—nearly two 
and one-half years—but above all for the loss 
of weight of the animal—that is, nearly two- 
thirds of the original volume. According to 
the investigations of Chossat at Geneva, experi- 
ments which were made on warm-blooded 
animals for the most part, it seems that death 
occurs independently of every other cause 
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when the subject has lost 40 to 50 per cent. of 
the original weight. M. Pellegrin reached the 
same conclusion with reference to ring snakes, 
which, after being submitted to absolute fast- 
ing—that is, deprived not only of food but of 
water—died on the average after a loss of 38 per 
cent. of the original weight. In the cases of 
those submitted to relative fasting-—that is, not 
deprived of water—death occurred after a loss 
of 40 per cent. of the original weight, but the 
duration of life was with them three times 
greater. 

It is not the same in the following case: The 
17th of November, 1899, there was placed in 
the snake house of the museum a superb 
reticulated python of Japan, which measured 
nineteen and one-half feet in length, his color- 
ation being living and brilliant, his diameter 
enormous, and his activity denoting the most 
flourishing state of health. Furthermore, he 
manifested a dangerously aggressive disposi- 
tion. He was offered the most diverse foods, 
but all were obstinately refused. Sheep, rab- 
bits, geese, ducks, and chickens were in turn 
offered, and whilst at times he stifled these in 
his coils he left them without touching them. 
He contented himself with frequent bathing 
in his basin, and this fact is important, as 
death comes much quicker with the ophidians 
submitted to an absolute fast. 

The python continued to refuse food and 
began to decrease in volume, the brilliant and 
glistening color present at first giving place to 
a dull, gray color, and at the commencement 
of 1902 he was surprisingly thin, being nothing 
more than skin and bone. Completely apa- 
thetic and inoffensive, he allowed himself to 
be handled with impunity, remaining perfectly 
inert, rolled up in the corner of his cage. At 
different times it was sought to feed him by 
means of eggs placed in his mouth, but this 
nourishment produced no result. It was 
observed that partial and successive death of 
the organs preceded in a way the total death, 
which occurred the 2oth of April, 1902— that is, 
after two years five months and three days of 
fasting. 

The animal weighed at the time of death 
twenty-seven kilos, the initial weight having 
been seventy-five kilos. Thus the reduction 
was forty-eight kilos, or nearly two-thirds of 
the original weight, a remarkable figure, which 
seems to prove that sometimes with the larger 
adult ophidians, submitting voluntarily to ‘a 
relative fast, death does not occur until after 
a loss of weight much greater than Chossat 
thought. 
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THE SNAKES OF ARIZONA DETROIT FREE PRESS 


The Smithsonian Institution authorities say 
that more varieties of poisonous snakes are found 
in Arizona than in any other part of the United 
States. The best authority on Arizona snakes 
is believed to be Graham Peck, who has been 
studying them for years. 

‘‘No other region in the United States is so 
much of a natural breeding-ground for the 
rattlesnake as is southern Arizona,’’ said he. 
‘The rocks of the mountains and foot hills are 
of a heavy yellow and gray color and the soil is 
so like the hues of a rattlerthata snakecan move 
slowly along and hardly be perceived by a per- 
son fifty feet away. The hot, dry air and the 
warm, sandy earth and the immense quantity 
of small birds and ground squirrels in the moun- 
tain cafions and brush all combine to make life 
for rattlesnakes in this region one of rare ease 
and comfort. 

“There are literally tens of thousands of 
rattlers in the sage brush and chaparral along 
the edge of southern Arizona wastes. They 
grow to enormous size and it is common to read 
of the capture of rattlesnakes five and six feet 
long, with fourteen and fifteen rattles. 


‘‘Hog-nose snakes are quite plentiful in the 
After all the 


mountainous parts of Arizona. 
talk about serpents hissing, this is the only 
specimen of the ophidian family which I have 
ever heard utter a sound. 

“Many writers on reptiles in America say 
that thunder snakes are common in Texas, New 


Mexico, and Arizona. They are really uncom- 
mon in the territories. They are a prairie 
reptile and are often encountered by prairie 
travelers, especially before and after thunder- 
storms. . 

Flashes of lightning and claps of thunder, 
which are terrifying to bipeds and quadrupeds, 
seem to have a charm for these members of 
the ophidian family. Whenever a thunder- 
storm comes up these snakes come crawling 
out of holes, from behind rocks and rotten 
stumps and enjoy the fun while it lasts. 

‘The coach whip is remarkable forits tremend- 
ous length and surprising speed. It is cream 
or clay colored, very much like the hard-baked 
prairie over which it glides, is very long and 
its scales are arranged in such a manner that 
they closely resemble the plaited leather of a 
whip. 

“ Not endowed with poison, it has tremendous 
power of constriction. It forms its body into 
coils which are capable of crushing sheep, dogs, 
and coyotes. 

“When I was in Lower California in 1890 I 
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was told by a Mexicarr peon that he had a ten- 
year-old boy squeezed to death by a coach whip 
a few years before. The man said that on 
another occasion his wife was attacked by a 
coach whip which threw its coils about her 
quicker than she could see. 

‘*She was too frightened to do more than 
scream and fall to the ground, when her 
daughter came running up and quickly released 
her by merely unwrapping the snake’s tail. 
Strange as this may seem, it is a very easy way 
to release a victim in the coach- whip snake’s 
grasp, for while the reptile’s constricting pow- 
ers are abnormal, a child may unwrap the coils 
by beginning at the tail.’’ 

‘‘Do you believe that snakes have the power 
to charm animals?” 

‘*Yes, there is a certain power to fascinate 
in a snake’s eyes and movements. I saw only 
the other day a typical illustration of the power 
of a snake to fascinate. 

‘Over in the pine woods I saw a ground 
squirrel fascinated by a black gopher snake. 
The forked tongue darted out of the snake’s 
mouth almost as regularly and rapidly as the 
needle of a sewing machine rises and falls. The 
squirrel seemed to watch it spellbound. The 
snake crept slowly nearer. 

‘When the gopher snake was within two or 
three inches from the squirrel it gave a leap 
and threw three coils about the squirrel. 
Instantly the spell was gone. The fascination 
or charm there had been over the little animal 
was no doubt broken the very moment the 
serpent’s coils were about the squirrel, for the 
animal gave three convulsive, terrified chirps 
and realized that its death moment had 
come. 

“I believe implicitly that all snakes have a 
certain degree of power to fascinate their vic- 
tims to death. Black snakes, gopher snakes, 
and racers have the power to a large degree. 
Rattlesnakes have the most fascinating power 
among all the poisonous serpents in the south- 
west. 

‘The indications of charming among poison- 
ous snakes are deceiving sometimes. Poison- 
ous snakes fang their prey once only. The 
poison does not kill at once. 

“‘The victim flutters to a branch, it may be, 
or runs a short distance and stops. The snake 
watches it. The poison does its deadly work, 
and the bird falls. 

“‘Anyone who comes up, not having seen the 
attack, might be readily deceived into imagin- 
ing that it was the glance of the snake and not 
the poison that caused the victim to fall.’’ 
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FEEDING REPTILES . CHICAGO INTER OCEAN 


Unlike the animals which are fed daily, the 
reptiles receive their food at intervals ranging 
from a day or two to a month, according to the 
species or the disposition of the specimen. If 
a reptile is very active it must be fed frequently. 

Turtles, and lizards, which are continually 
frisking about, require feeding every other day. 
The big constricting snakes which lie coiled in 
the same position for a week at a time, seldom 
take food more frequently than twice a month. 

As a rule, the smaller snakes are fed every 
ten days, while the boas and pythons receive 
their food every three weeks. 

Nearly all the big snakes have the habit of 
fasting for indefinite periods. After feeding 
regularly for three or four months, a python 
will steadily decline food for about the same 
period, after which it again begins feeding 
voraciously. 

During these long fasting spells the keepers 
follow their charges’ actions with close atten- 
tion for it is at these times that the dreaded 
canker may form in the serpent’s mouth, and 
unless immediately counteracted by antiseptic 
washes, it becomes dangerous and often fatal. 
A three-months’ fast with a healthy snake 
never worries the keeper, for the reptile 
usually begins feeding again without the 
slightest sign of emaciation. 

The reptile house bill of fare is elaborate in 
its composition. Rabbits, pigeons, and chick- 
ens furnish nourishment for the constrictors, 
while rats, mice and sparrows are provided for 
the smaller snakes. The lizards demand large 
quantities of meal worms, which are varied by 
flies caught in the warm months in a series of 
fly traps. Large quantities of fish go to the 
alligators and water snakes, while vegetables 
of many kinds form the food of the tortoises 
and herbivorous lizards. 

If a live rabbit or chicken were cast into the 
cage containing six or eight big snakes, trouble 
would be inevitable. Several of the reptiles 
would seize the creature at the same time, and 
in the constriction that followed all would 
become entangled in such knots that the 
smaller snakes would fare badly. If, after the 
prey is killed and a large snake begins to swal- 
low it, a smaller snake is persistent in its hold 
on the prey, the small snake may find a resting- 
place in the elastic interior of its cage mate. 

The feeding of a cage of pythons is an opera- 
tion which requires time and skill. The first 
thing done is to separate the big fellows, which 
lie sociably coiled in a great mass. The keeper 
then hands them their chickens and rabbits, 
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one by one, keeping many of the snakes 
covered with blankets to prevent fighting. To 
throw the food at random into the cage would 
result in the more powerful specimens eating 
everything, besides fighting among themselves. 

The most difficult reptiles to maintain suc- 
cessfully are the poisonous snakes. So nervous 
that the slightest movement causes them to 
spring into a coil of defense, these reptiles in 
many instances deliberately starve themselves 
to death. In consequence of this nervousness 
the poisonous snakes are fed at night, when the 
reptile house is absolutely quiet. It is the 
viperine snakes that possess this scary disposi- 
tion. The cobras and their allies, although 
always on the alert for trouble, feed regularly 
and voraciously. 

In the reptile house of the New York Zoo- 
logical Park is a cobra with an appetite that 
embarrasses the keepers. The specimen is thir- 


teen feet in length, and strictly cannibalistic. 
Nothing but snakes will he touch, and, still 
more, he scorns the small, common snakes 
which are readily obtained. 

Before the formidable brute had been in the 
building six months he had depopulated a cage 
full of black snakes, and devoured a collection 


of southern coach-whip snakes, and all the large 
specimens which the park could spare. More 
black snakes were ordered, but, as the cobra 
demanded four or five of these at a meal, the 
situation became embarrassing. 

It was finally decided to remedy conditions 
by an ingenious method. A black snake was 
killed and stuffed full of rats, until its diameter 
was about six times beyond the normal, when 
it was cast into the cobra’s quarters. 

After inspecting the morsel for some time, 
the cobra began to swallow it slowly. It was 
an operation that consumed a full half hour, 
and, after its completion, the snake’s appear- 
ance demonstrated that he had enough to 
satisfy his most voracious expectations. 

When valuable snakes arrive at the reptile 
house, and are not apparently inclined to eat, 
they have a certain length of time in which to 
show signs of appetite, and then, if still indis- 
posed, compulsory feeding is resorted to. Czar- 
ina, the twenty-five-foot python in the reptile 
house, was allowed to fast five months before 
vigorous measures were used. 

A force of men were organized into a python 
squad, numbering about a dozen members. 
The big snake was taken from the cage, and a 
number of rabbits, fastened together in a long 
string, were run down the serpent’s throat with 
a bamboo pole. 
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- ‘When well-apparel’d April on the heel of limping 

winter treads,’’ as Shakespeare says, we begin to 
think about the garden, and the looking forward 
toits interest and beauty becomes one of the greatest 
pleasures of our existence. It is scarcely necessary 
to enlarge upon the pleasures of a garden to the 
readers of these columns in CURRENT LITERATURE, 
but the following passage describes them so well 
that no apology for quoting it is needed: 


GARDENS........ W. G. BOWDOIN THE ART INTERCHANGE 


How much of joy there is in even a modest 
garden, only those who have had experience 
in making one can fully know. The grass, the 
trees, the shrubs, and flowers that belong to 
gardens all have a story to tell the gardener 
who lives with them and studies them. The 
making of a garden signifies the harnessing of 
some of the forces of nature and of driving 
them along a selected roadway. The charm of 
a garden is as varied as the seasons, and one 
charm succeeds another as the spring merges 
into summer and then fades into autumn. Even 
in winter there is preparation in a garden for 
the development of the vegetable life that 
shall bloom amid the singing of birds and the 
sighing of insects. 

The gardener must be near to nature’s heart 
in seed-time and choose well when he con- 
signs to the ground the seeds containing the 
germs of the things that will be if nature’s re- 
quirements are complied with. And when he 
has done his work, faith steps in and whispers 
that all will be well. The springtime in a 
garden is a wonderful period. The uplifting 
forces of countless grass blades pushing toward 
the light silently, but with immense force that 
can at times move rocks, is full of wonderment 
when we stop to think about it. At the very 
beginning of a garden, we are made to realize 
the wonderful power of the unseen agencies 
that must work if even the most insignificant 
plant is to live and grow. 


TWO KINDS OF GARDENING 


There are two kinds of gardening: the nat- 
uralistic and the formal. The naturalistic 
takes nature as she is, and artfully conceals 
the art that enters into the garden. Wildness 


is not permitted to run over-wild, but out of 
natural conditions there is brought what may, 
perhaps, be termed an untrimmed garden. 
The so-called Alpine, rock, bog, water and 
subtropical gardens belong to this class. Our 
botanical gardens are generally of this kind. 
In such a garden there is much opportunity for 
grouping the plants gracefully and harmoni- 
ously. A garden so arranged as not to be 
restful, and which does not suggest repose, 
misses one of the essentials of a garden. There 
is much to be said in favor of the wild garden. 
On the other hand, there is the formal garden. 
William Morris has championed this: ‘‘ Large 
and small, the garden should look both orderly 
and rich. It should be fenced from the outer 
world. It should by no means imitate the 
willfulness or wildness of nature, but shouldlook 
like a thing never seen except near a house. 
The formal garden is the place for carefully 
trimmed hedges, against whose dark and rich 
verdure the bright old-fashioned flowers may 
glitterinthesun. Insucha garden there must 
be a careful balance, if not an actual symmetry, 
of design. An outer inclosure is, of course, 
appropriate, as affording seclusion for those 
who may wish toramble therein. It isin some 
degree a protection for the flowers that are 
growing in it. It also furnishes a convenient 
and very desirable background for flowers. 
Clearly defined divisions and subdivisions and 
other ornamental features well serve to empha- 
size the various centers of interest. It is essen- 
tial that the scale of the flower beds and their 
ornamentation should harmonize more or less 
with that of the building. If a terrace be 
abutted by a bank of grass or by a stone retain- 
ing wall, so much the better. Whatever form 
the garden takes, it should be kept entirely 
consistent.”’ 
BE NOT 


Let no one be discouraged by the thought 
of how much there is tolearn. The.very mis- 
takes in gardening are object-lessons that are 
academic. The birds, the bees, the very worms 
work together to the upbuilding or the down- 
pulling of a garden, and when a man pits him- 
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self against the forces that are destructive and 
gathers to himself those that are beneficent, 
he realizes that a garden is-a grand teacher. 
Botany does not of necessity belong with a 
garden, although it does no harm to know 
somewhat of the science in connection with it. 
No hard and fast rules can safely be laid down 
as sure guides in gardening. A given plant 
will behave differently in different gardens. 
The constituents of the soil may vary and be 
favorable in onecase, and unfavorable in the 
other. Successful gardening signifies alert- 
ness as well as untiring watchfulness. De- 
structive weeds grow fast in a garden, and they 
must be combated. A _ garden is not all joy, 
but in the modest one there yet lingers some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the first Eden. If 
you have a garden, you can also have a sun-dial 
which fits in with a garden very harmoniously. 
You can also have roses, lilies, hollyhocks, 
asters, pinks, ferns, chrysanthemums, golden 
rods, Dutch tulips, honeysuckle vines, mari- 
golds, violets, bleeding hearts, and a whole 
train of other flowers that the botanies de- 
scribe, but which, when you grow them, have 
an altogether different meaning to you. Any 
of these flowers will be many times more beau- 
tiful in your own garden than any botanist can 
make them when they are described as science 
prescribes. 


The taste for gardening has developed marvel- 
ously of late, and, as in all other arts and sciences, 
one feature of this development is noteworthy. This 
is the tendency of ail gardeners to become, more or 
less, specialists. You can scarcely go through the 
modest plot without its proud possessor calling your 
attention to some species of flower on which it is evi- 
dent that he bestows his fondest affections and great- 
est skill. Oneprides himself upon his roses, another 
upon his sweet peas, another upon his dahlias, and 
soon. Thisisbut natural. Although we may say that 
we love all flowers, yet, like the man who professes love 
for all his fellows, wehavespecial favorites. Anditis 
wise, for the skill attained in dealing with some one 
species is certain to increase the facility with which 
we cultivate others. To those who are in love with 
that most delicious flower, the carnation, the follow- 
ing excerpt will have peculiar value, especially as it 
is the advice of an expert: 


THE CARNATION. .EDWIN LONDSDALE. COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


In order to grow good carnations, the ama- 
teur should follow the methods of the com- 
mercial florist, so far as cultivation is concerned. 
The following advice is given for this purpose. 
In nearly all greenhouses, whether belonging 
to the commerical florist or the amateur, carna- 
tions are grown to be cut and then to be used 
tot hcme adornment, rather than to be kept 
en the plants ‘until they show signs of wither- 
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ing, as is the case with some other flowering 
plants grown in the greenhouses of the ama- 
teur. 

Carnations are very much more easily grown 
than are roses,—that is, if clean, healthy plants 
are secured to start with. In the effort to 
secure healthy plants, it is very much better to 
get stock in the spring rather than in the fall. 
If the plants are shipped from a distance, the 
smaller plants may be expected to reach their 
destination ia better condition in spring than 
will the larger field-grown plants in late summer 
orfall. ‘The larger plants frequently develop 
““stem rot’’ and other fungous diseases in 
transit (when the disease germs are present). 
The close confinement incidental to the packing 
for shipment furnishes just the conditions for 
the development of many carnation diseases. 

In the former time, carnation plants were left 
growing outdoors until late in September, and 
very frequently as late as October, and some- 
times, though not to be recommended even in 
those days, until after there had been a few 
degrees of frost. A decided change in the time 
of planting into their winter quarters has taken 
place in recent years. Early in August, for 
some of the choicer varieties, is considered the 
very best time for this work.» It is readily 
understood why this should be so, when we 
remember that the plants are better able to 
withstand the shock of lifting when not so 
large nor so deeply rooted. Formerly the 
vigorous-growing varieties were allowed to 
remain out late in the fall until the nights were 
cool and dewy. These were considered to be 
ideal conditions for the carnation to develop 
in, and so they were to produce large plants; 
but the plants were generally very succulent 
or ‘‘sappy,’’ consequently more susceptible 
to disease. Strange as it may appear, when 
we consider that the carnation is perfectly 
hardy in Great Britain and other parts of 
Zurope, the disease among carnations known 
as ‘‘rust’’ may be circumvented by growing 
the plants under glass, winter and summer. 
As the carnation delights in much fresh air on 
all favorable occasions, it has been found 
that by early planting outdoors in ‘spring 
(which means after danger from severe frost 
is past), and the earlier lifting to winter quar- 
ters, much more satisfactory results are ob- 
tained. 


ENEMIES 
The most troublesome insects are greenfly 


and red spider. The greenfly, or aphis, is kept 
in check by thorough fumigation with tobacco 
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or some of the tobacco compounds. The red 
spider may be kept in check by an occasional 
thorough syringing, directing the full force of 
the water supply where these little mites are 
getting in their destructive work. Its work 
may be recognized by the grayish appearance 
of the leaves. It has been found that plants 
which have been punctured by insects are more 
likely to take some of the diseases to which 
carnations are subject, the disease germs find- 
ing their way into the tissues of the plants 
through the apertures made by the insects. 
It is apparent, therefore, that if we would have 
our plants comparatively free from diseases we 
must strive to keep them free from insects. 
Insects are far more easily combated than are 
diseases. I have tried many of the fungicides, 
but must confess with little or no satisfactory 
results; whereas, with insecticides applied with 
intelligence and good judgment, the results are 
generally satisfactory. The best way, I have 
found in my efforts tocontrol diseasesof plants, 
is to keep the carnations free of all dead and 
decaying leaves, the beds clean from weeds, 
and the soil lightly stirred on the surface. 


SOIL AND PROPAGATION 


A word is needed as to soil in which to grow 
carnations. Any good loam will answer, if 
sufficiently porous so that water will pass away 
freely. Choose that in which diseased carna- 
tions have not been grown. Persons who have 
investigated thesubject tell usthatthe fungous 
germs which cause ‘‘stem rot’’ remain active 
in the ground for several years. For this dis- 
ease the sterilization of the soil (by baking or 
steaming it) is said to be the only remedy. 
The sterilizing of soil looks to be a big under- 
taking to anyone who has not made the at- 
tempt, and some practical growers doubt the 
advisability of the practise on general prin- 
ciples. While admitting that the process may 
kill disease germs, weed seeds and insects they 
think that there is danger of destroying the 
nitrifying bacteria which fertile soils should 
contain. At all events, to prevent disease is 
better than to eradicate it. 

The carnation is multiplied by means of cut- 
tings taken in February and March. When the 
increase of stock is undertaken, it goes without 
Saying that only the best cuttings should be 
taken and those from the most healthy plants. 
It is understood that nearly all plants may be 
improved by selection, and carnations are no 
exception to the rule. The aim should be to 
secure quality beforei quantity. When plants 
are done blooming in the spring, they are 
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thrown away. New virgin plants are so much 
better that no florist keeps the old ones over, 
even though some uninformed amateur may do 
so now and then. Usually the amateur would 
better buy his plants late in summer or early 
in the fall than attempt to grow them. Plant 
them ten to twelve inches apart in good soil on 
your greenhouse benches; give good care; pick 
off the diseased leaves; fumigate for the green- 
fly; then gather the flowers. 


Some lovers of gardening, having an eye rather 
to the useful than to the beautiful, are specialists 
in fruits. Such will be interested in the following 
record of the work of the Department of Agriculture. 
Lovers of melons, it would seem, may look forward 
to enjoying that luscious fruit for a much longer 
period than that which has hitherto been usual. 
it is curious to recall that Sir Alexander Burnes, in 
1834, spoke of these winter melons, in his account 
of his travels in Turkestan. Speaking of the late 
melons of that country, he says: ‘‘Those which 
ripen in the autumn have exceeded four feet in 
circumference. One has a notion that what is large 
cannot be delicate or high-flavored; but no fruit can 
be more luscious than the melon of Bokhara, nor 
do I believe their flavor will be credited by anyone 
who has not tasted them. The winter melon is of a 
dark green color, called Kara koobuk, and said to 
surpass all the others.”” The introduction of such 
into this country cannot be regarded as other than 
a very acceptable boon. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WINTER MELONS... CHICAGO EVENING POST 


It was in 1888 that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment first introduced to America foreign melon 
seed. Professor E. N. Hansen was sent to 
Russia to collect the finest sample seeds of the 
melon that whe could find. Upon his return, 
the Secretary of the Interior decided to place a 
quantity of the seeds in the hands of S. F. 
Brown, whose reputation as a horticulturist 
and winter-melon grower had been called to the 
attention of the Department. The melon 
which Mr. Brown had grown so successfully 
prior to 1888 was named the Eden. He made 
such a commercial success of his fruit that the 
traveling public began to demand it, and the 
Rio Grande Western Road soon commenced 
serving the melons in their eating-houses and 
on their dining-cars. They grew in such favor 
that the leading hotels and restaurants began 
placing their orders for them. 

There were three varieties of the seeds placed 
in the hands of Mr. Brown. Two were musk- 
melons and the third a watermelon. The first 
of the former was known as and is now called 
the No. 114 Khiva, and the second the E. N. 
Hansen 116 Khiva. The naming of the water- 
melon was left to Mr. Brown, and he called it 
the King and Queen. He has such an exalted 
opinion of it that he offers $100 for a pound of 
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seed which will produce a melon as luscious, 
large, handsome, and as valuable, from a com- 
mercial point of view, as the King and Queen. 
As yet no one has secured the premium. 

The Russian seeds produced an exceptionally 
fine muskmelon. In flavor they are more 
acceptable than the summer kind; far more 
attractive from an exterior view, and grow in 
weight to twenty-five pounds. One of the 
features of the melons is that their luscious 
flavor does not deteriorate as they increase in 
size, as is often the case with the summer fruit. 
The beauty of the winter melons is that they 
are in their prime in the dead of winter, when 
the snow covers the Northern States, and na- 
ture hibernates with the thermometer in close 
proximity to zero. 

The seeds are planted about May 1. As it 
requires only about too days for the melons to 
develop, some of them ripen on the vines by 
August 1. The major portion of the crop, 
however, has to ripen after being picked. The 
date of their ripening depends entirely upon 
the temperature in which they are stored. If 
deposited in a cool place they will not ripen 
much before the first of the year. Ifthe melons 
are desired for an earlier market, it is only 
necessary to place them in a room of a living 
heat. Such a temperature will place them in 
condition for the table in less than a week. 


The above furnishes another proof, in addition to 
the many already existing, of the imperfect state 
of our knowledge of the vegetable life of the world, 
and a good instance of the way in which widening 
knowledge isturned to man’sadvantage. Similarly, 
the next passage will reveal a state of things which 
the ordinary 1eader would carcely suspect from 
the usual descriptions of Alaska. The testimony 
to the interests of the Alaskan flora is given by 
Mrs. Volney T. Hoggatt: 

WILD FLOWERS OF ALASKA ................ WASHINGTON STAR 

People who have never visited the territory 
of Alaska and are not familiar with its resources 
and conditions generally, are naturally a little 
incredulous when we speak of the soil and the 
botanical conditions. As many as 130 varie- 
ties of wild flowers have been found in the dis- 
trict of Nome, between the sixty-sixth and six- 
ty-fourth parallels of North Latitude, along the 
coast of Bering Sea. I have spent hours and 
days amongthe hills and lowlands gathering 
the little waxen-petaled flowers—of every tint 
and color—so beautiful and dainty in texture 
and color that they seemed, as you studied 
them, as if the sweet breath of heaven had but 
merely touched them and left the blushes of love 
messages upon their petals. I have walked 
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miles upon the driftwood, along the overflow of g ered on Deception Island in the Antarctic regions. 





Snake River, insearch of the cowslip of the deep 
yellow hue, withlongrubbery stems; alsoa small 
white lily with shell-like tinted center, with these 
same long rubbery stems, which grow along the 
water’s edge. 

The foothills and lowlands that slope down 
to the sea, through the months of June, July, 
and August, are veritable gardens of wild 
flowers, mosses, ferns, etc. The reindeer moss 
is the moss upon which the reindeer subsists; 
it takes the place of grass and grows every- 
where in abundance. It is of a silvery gray 
and various shades of green, turns gray after 
frost, but remains nutritious. This moss forms 
beds everywhere for the wild flowers and ferns. 
(The ‘‘ Reindeer Moss”’ is not a true moss, but 
a lichen, Cladonia, or Cenomivece, rangiferina; 
it is found in Scotland, and is the badge of the 
Mackenzies.) As you wander through the low- 
lands, following the small streams toward the 
majestic Sawtooth range, with its snow-white 
caps forming a background to the soft old green 
of the foothills below, covered with wild flowers, 
you see a picture of grandeur and beauty. 

Among these foothills, flowers are to be found 
in extraordinary abundance, the white and blue 
violet, sweet Williams, bluebells, lilies-of-the- 
valley, buttercups, marguerites as large and 
beautiful as the cultivated ones. The tall 
forget-me-not in the rich, delicate blue, and the 
white, can be found by the acre. These, to my 
mind, are the most bewilderingly beautiful of 
all. There are a number of varieties of ferns, 
also—the maidenhair fern, the broad leaf, the 
old woods’ fern, etc. Then, too, there is the 
little delicate flower that pops its head up in 
thespring assoonas the birds begin their song— 
only not so early in Alaska as in more moderate 
climates where they have early springs—but it 
barely waits until the snow disappears. You 
will find one here and there, wherever the sun’s 
full rays touch the earth. The indoor plants 
and cultivated plants thrive well. They can 
be seen in many of the homes of those who 
were thoughtful enough to take with them into 
this country a few sprouts or seeds. The 
experiment of cultivation of flowers has proven 
successful and interesting. 

Doubtless we shall soon have a scientific account 
of the flora of Alaska, and few things can be more 
interesting. Theless known Cryptogamia are cer- 
tain to be the most abundant, for lichens and mosses 
have been found far beyond the limits of the flower- 
ing plants. For instance, a lichen, Lecidea gev- 
graphica, and a moss, Splachnum angustatum, have 
been met with at Melville Island, in the Far North; 
while another lichen, Usnea fasciata, has been gath- 
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The * True * Captain * Hidd 
By John D. Champlin, Jr.* 














William Kidd was a Scotchman, a native, 
it is probable, of Greenock. Of his early life 
almost nothing is known. We hear of him 
first in the West Indies, in 1689, as captain of a 
privateer in the war with France. He made 
himself so useful in this capacity, and proved 
so brave and able as a seaman, that he won the 
applause of the general in command. 

In 1691 the General Assembly of New York 
declared that ‘‘Captain William Kidd, for his 
many good services rendered the province (in 
attending with his vessel to, guard against 
enemies and pirates), deserves to be suitably 
rewarded,’”’ and on the 14th of May following 
ordered £150 to be paid to him. 

At this period the sea swarmed with free 

sailors. The war with France had set afloat a 
great number of privateers, many of whom 
had turned pirates in earnest, attacking all 
flags without distinction. Most of the colonial 
ports received these corsairs and shared in their 
spoils. Even Governor Fletcher of New York 
was more than suspected~of complicity with 
them. Their principal rendezvous was in 
Madagascar, where a brisk trade soon sprang 
up, the merchants of New York and Providence 
exchanging rum, powder and lead for their ill- 
gotten spoils. Large fortunes were made in 
this traffic. 
} In 1695, Richard Coote, Earl of Bellamont, 
was appointed Governor of New York in place 
of Fletcher. He did not receive his com- 
mission, however, until 1697; so Fletcher re- 
tained the office until April, 1698, when Bella- 
mont arrived in New York. Soon after his 
appointment as Governor, in 1695, Bellamont 
conceived the idea of making an effort to 
suppress piracy and the piratical trade of the 
colonies. He asked the government to send 
out a frigate against the corsairs, but the re- 
quest was declined on account of the war with 
France. The Earl then determined to fit out a 
private vessel. 

Kidd was in London at this time, in com- 
mand of the brigantine Antigoa. Robert 
Livingston, the founder of the family of that 
name, who had become personally interested in 
Bellamont’s scheme, suggested Kidd to the 
Governor as the proper man to command such 
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a vessel. Bellamont took his advice, and Kidd 
was engaged. 

The ship Adventure Galley was bought, 
but it took longer .to fit and equip her 
than was anticipated, and the moneys were 
not all paid within the time specified. On 
the z2oth of February of the following 
year, 1696, it was mutually agreed that 
the contract should stand in force, not- 
withstanding that the terms had not been 
complied with. At this date, however, the 
full amgunt had been paid in, the commissions 
had been obtained by Bellamont, and the ship 
was ready to sail. Kidd had two commissions, 
one to cruise as a privateer against the French, 
the other against pirates. 

Some time in May, 1696, Kidd fell in with 
a small French fishing vessel, called a ‘‘bunker,”’ 
bound for Newfoundland, which he captured 
and carried into New York, where he arrived, 
he says, about the 4th of July. The prize was 
condemned and sold, and the Adventure Galley 
was provisioned with the proceeds. 

Kidd at once set about drumming up a crew, 
in which he met with little difficulty. Fletcher 
writes: ‘‘Many flockt to him from all parts, 
men of desperate fortunes and necessitous, in 
expectation of getting vast treasure.” “A 
great part of them are of this province,” says 
Fletcher; but some were from New Jersey. 
Governor Hamilton of that colony, in response 
to Fletcher’s request for men to aid in the de- 
fense of Albany, then threatened by the French 
and Indians, says, after speaking of the 
difficulty of getting recruits, ‘‘Several of our 
youth have gone aboard Captain Kidd.” 

There seems to have been some apprehension, 
even then, that Kidd would not be able to 
control his men. Thus Fletcher writes: ‘‘It 
is generally believed here they will have 
money pr. fas aut nefas, that if he misse of the 
design intended for which he has commission, 
’twill not be in Kidd’s power to govern such 
a hord of men under no pay.” 

On the sixth day of September, 1696, the 
Adventure Galley sailed from New York for 
the East Indies, with a crew of one hundred 
and fifty-four men, only seventy of whom had 
been shipped in England. For a long time 
nothing was heard of her. More than a year 
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after her departure sinister rumors began to be 
whispered about; and at last it was asserted 
openly that Kidd had adopted the trade which 
he had been sent out to suppress. Some said 
he had turned pirate voluntarily, others that 
he had been forced by his men against his 
will. ,In 1698 came news that he had taken 
a large ship called the Quidah Merchant, and 
with her a vast amount of treasure. The 
government, satisfied of Kidd’s malfeasance, 
sent out instructions to the commanders 
of the East Indian squadron and of other 
squadrons ‘‘to make it their particular care 
to pursue and seize the Adventure Galley’’; 
and strict orders were given that no prom- 
ise of pardon should be made to Kidd in 
case of his capture. Secretary Vernon ap- 
prised Bellamont and the other colonial 
governors, under date of the 23d of November, 
that such orders had been given. On the 5th 


of December, 1698, the Governor-General of 
Surat wrote to the East India Company that 
Kidd was not in the Red Sea, and that it was 
not known where he was; but “‘I presume he is 
gone with the Quidah Merchant to Mada- 
gascar or the West Indies, his ship being: very 


leaky and crazy.” In the spring of 1699 it 
was proposed to send out a special squadron 


to the East Indies, under command of Captain | 


Warren, to break up the haunts of the pirates. 
While these efforts were making for his cap- 
ture, Kidd suddenly appeared, in June, 1699, 
in Delaware Bay, in a small-sloop called the 
St. Antonio, manned by about forty men. He 
communicated with the shore at a place 
called the Horekills and obtained supplies from 
the people, many of whom went on board of his 
vessel. After a short stay there he sailed up 
the coast, around the east end of Long Island, 
and up the Sound into Oyster Bay; where he 
landed and despatched a message to New 
York, with a letter addressed to one James 
Tmott, a lawyer. Emott arrived in a day or 
two, when Kidd took him on board and sailed 
for Rhode Island, where he put him ashore with 
instructions to go to Boston, where Bellamont 
then was, and try to make terms for him. 
Emott arrived in Boston on the 13th of 
June, and went at once to Bellamont, “‘late at 
night.’”” He represented that Kidd was inno- 
cent of the crimes alleged against him, of 
which he first heard on his arrival in the West 
Indies, and that he had been forced by his 
men, who locked him in his cabin while they 
committed depredations, which statements he 
could prove by many witnesses. Emott also 
gave to Bellamont two ‘‘French passes,” 
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which Kidd alleged were found on board of two 
Moorish ships that he took in the Indian seas. 

On the 15th of June, Bellamont sent Emott 
back, accompanied by Duncan Campbell, the 
postmaster of Boston, ‘‘a Scotchman as well 
as Kidd and his acquaintance.’’ The latter 
was instructed to promise Kidd a pardon 
“if he could prove himself as innocent as 
Emott said he was.” They put off from 
Rhode Island in a sloop and boarded Kidd 
about three leagues from Block Island. Camp- 
bell says there were but sixteen men on Kidd’s 
sloop. 

Kidd told Campbell the same story sub- 
stantially that Emott had carried to Boston, 
and requested him to intercede with the Gov- 
ernor in his behalf. He still protested his 
innocence, and laid all blame on his men, over 
ninety of whom, he said, had mutinied and 
deserted him in Madagascar. 

On the 19th of June Bellamont again sent 
Campbell to Kidd, this time with a letter, 
couched in the same ambiguous terms as his 
previous message. Kidd was evidently satisfied 
by it that the Governor was acting in good 
faith, for he returned an answer, dated ‘‘From 
Block Island Road, on board the sloop Sz. 
Antonio, June the 24th, 1699,” informing him 
of his intention of going into Boston. Kidd 
also sent by Campbell several jewels as presents 
to Lady Bellamont. Of this, Bellamont says, 
he was to be kept in ignorance, but his wife 
showed them to him at once. With the ad- 
vice of the Council she was told to keep them 
for the present. 

Kidd arrived in Boston on Saturday, the first 
day of July. Bellamont received him coolly. 
He writes: ‘‘I would not speak to him except 
before witnesses. I thought he looked very 
guilty.”” On the 3d of July, Bellamont sum- 
moned him to appear before him and the 
Council, at six o’clock in the evening, to give an 
account of himself. Kidd asked for time to 
write a narrative, declaring that his journal had 
been taken from him and destroyed at St. 
Marie’s, in Madagascar, by ninety-seven of his 
men, who deserted him there. This was 
granted him; but Bellamont avers that Kidd 
trifled with him and the Council on the three 
or four occasions when he was under examina- 
tion, and that he was impertinent. He also 
says that Campbell and Livingston (who had 
posted from Albany when he heard that Kidd 
had come) ‘‘began to embezzle some of the 
cargo.” 

On Thursday, July 6, Bellamont heard that 
Kidd designed to present his wife with £1,000 
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in gold dust and ingots; but “I spoiled his 
compliment by ordering him arrested and 
committed that day.’’ When he was ‘“‘taken 
by the constable, it happened to be by the 
door of my lodging, and he rushed in and came 
running to me, the constable after him.”’ 

Kidd lay in jail in Boston until the spring 
of 1700, when he and his men were sent to 
England in the Advice frigate. On the 8th 
of April the King notified the House of Com- 
mons that Kidd had arrived and that he had 
ordered a yacht sent to the Downs to bring 
him up. He was consigned at once to New- 
gate Prison, where he lay until the following 
spring. 

On the sixth of March, 1701, all papers re- 
lating to Kidd were ordered to be brought before 
the House; and on the 20th a special com- 
mittee was appointed to examine and to re- 
port on them. On the 24th was presented the 
petition of ‘‘Cogi Baba, on behalf of himself 
and other Armenians, inhabitants of Chulta, 
the suburb of Spahaw, and subjects of the 
King of Persia. The petitioners freighted a 
ship, called the Karry Merchant, from Surat 
to Bengal and return. That she went to 


Bengal, where the petitioners loaded her to 


the value of 400,000 rupees, besides 40,000, 
the cost of the ship; all of which was taken 
and carried away by Captain Kidd.” 

On the 31st of May, Kidd was again brought 
before the House, at his own request, but 
merely made a personal explanation, and was 
remanded to Newgate. 

On the 8th of May, 1701, William Kidd was 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey, for murder 
and piracy on the high seas. With him were 
arraigned Nicholas Churchill, James Howe, 
Robert Lamley, Willam Jenkins, Gabriel 
Loffe, Hugh Parrot, Richard Barlicorn, Abel 
Owens and Darby Mullins for piracy. 

Kidd was tried first for the murder of Will- 
iam Moore, gunner of the Adventure Galley. 
He asked for counsel, but was refused. He 
declined to challenge any of the jurors. There 
were but two witnesses for the prosecution. 
Joseph Palmer, mariner, swore that Kidd 
struck Moore over the head with an iron-bound 
bucket, on board the Galley, off the coast of 
Malabar, and that he died the next day. 
Robert Bradinham, surgeon of the Adventure 
Galley, did not see the blow struck, but said 
the skull was fractured, and that Moore died 
from it. 

Owens, Barlicorn, and Parrot testified that 
the men were mutinous at the time. Barli- 
corn said Moore was one who insisted on tak- 
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ing the Loyal Captain, and was mutinous be- 
cause Kidd would not permit it. Parrot said 
Kidd told the men when they rose in arms 
about it, “If you desert the ship, you shall 
never come back, and I will force you into 
Bombay.” 

When Kidd was asked if he had anything to 
say, he replied, ‘It was not designedly done, 
but in my passion, for which I am heartily 
sorry.” 

The jury were out an hour only, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty. 

On the next day Kidd and the nine others 
were tried for ‘“‘Piracy and Robbery on a Ship 
called the Quidah Merchant.”’ 

The only witnesses against them were 
Bradinham and Palmer, who testified con- 
cerning the capture of the ship and the divis- 
ion of the property. They also said that 
Kidd gave Culliford the great guns, and swore 
he would not meddle with him. 

Kidd said that he could make no defense 
unless he were allowed to send for witnesses and 
papers; that Bellamont had kept back his 
papers. The Quidah Merchant was under a 
French commission, which Bellamont then 
had. He could not condemn his prizes, be- 
cause his crew mutinied. He denied that he 
gave any guns to Culliford, and said he was 
never on board his ship. 

The jury were out a half an hour, and 
brought in a verdict of guilty against Kidd, 
Churchill, Howe, Loffe, Parrot, Owens, and 
Mullins. Lamley, Jenkins, and Barlicorn were 
found not guilty. 

Kidd and his companions were then tried 
on four other counts—of taking coffee, pro- 
visions, and rigging from Moorish vessels, 
with the same result. 

After sentence of death had been passed, 
Kidd, said: ‘“My Lord, it is a very hard sen- 
tence. For my part, I am the innocentest 
person of them all, only I have been sworn 
against by perjured persons.” 

William Kidd and the above-named six 
persons, who were found guilty with him, 
were hanged at Execution Dock, London, 
three days after sentence, May 12, '7or. 
With them were executed Robert Hickman 
and John Eldridge, who were condemned also 
for piracy. Kidd, under ordinary ircum- 
stances, would have been regarded as a bold 
adventurer, with a reputation no worse than 
that of a modern filibuster; but fate was against 
him, and he suffered not only the extreme 
penalty of the law, but the worse penalty of 
being branded for all time as a criminal. 
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Before Homer: Sea Power and the Odyssey 
By W. M. Fullerton 














The following article is a review* of a striking 
book by M. Victor Bérard, entitled The Phoenicians 
and the Odyssey. The results obtained by M. 
Bérard in applying to the history of ancient Greece 
his science of topology are startling and yet seem to 
be within the limits of probability. ae 

Who were the original inhab‘tants of Greece? 
Who, precisely, were the combatants in the 
Trojan War, if indeed there was a Trojan War? 
And what, later on, were these extraordinary 
shifts of population, these migrations of which 
we hear the rumblings as of marching feet, but 
nothing more? 

Nation after nation went up and down the 
bright Mediterranean coast in peaceful com- 
merce or in pirate conquest, founding station 
after station, dropping from port to port, 
bringing news from neighboring lands, and 
new products and the seeds of thought. 

During the period of restless intercommuni- 
cation between the bordering countries of that 
inland sea, a process which, until M. Bérard, 
those who write our histories had taken into 
no adequate account, people from the East, 
from the coast of Asia Minor and the islands, 
or from Egypt; people who had been in contact 
with more Eastern nations still, the Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians, and the Egyptians—any one 
or all in one—sailing westward, finally, there- 
fore, found themselves just off the Hellenic 
coast, and, beating for anchorage, caught 
glimpse of but two desirable spots: the great 
re-entrant Saronic Gulf, broken up cosily into 
sheltered roadsteads and pretty harbors by the 
green islands, and the deep but narrower inden- 
tation of the Gulf of Argolis. These consid- 
erations illustrate only vaguely a method 
which, in the hands of M. Bérard, has shown 
itself one of the most astonishing instruments 
of penetration of the past that human inge- 
nuity has invented. The name of this magic 
pickaxe is topology, and a clue to its virtue 
may be had in a knowledge of the fact that 
topology is not synonymous with topography, 
but bears the same relation to topography as 
geology does to geography. M. Bérard is the 
first to systematize, in elaborate application 
to the Mediterranean world, an idea with 
which a certain public has already been famil- 


*From The Cornhill Magazine. 








iarized by M. Desmoulins’ expression, ‘‘social 
geography.” His method, as justified in his 
book, is the new instrument—novum organon— 
supplementing archeology, the rash general- 
izations of which he castigates amusingly. 
He deciphers the palimpsest of philologic and 
ethnologic strata, laying the foundations of 
modern history (which, says he, begins with 
the Medic Wars), while offering once and 
again a triumphant example of the utility of 
working hypotheses in the march of science. 
He begins, for instance, by the assertion that 
command of the sea, thalassocratie, must have 
been always a Mediterranean fact. This fact 
was ‘‘so’’ because it cannot have been other- 
wise. Where he becomes admirable and orig- 
inal is in his method of proof that this self- 
evident truth is, at the same time, a scientific 
fact. For, pursuing his theme, he shows how 
such a thalassocracy deposits, always in the 
same spots (the configuration, climate, winds, 
and fauna and flora of the Mediterranean 
remaining virtually identical) the relics of its 
reign, the débris of its civilization; so that we 
have successive layers of tell-tale signs, names, 
and words, still subsisting at the points where 
the 4 priori laws of topology show us in advance 
that the dominant races were bound to leave 
their mark as sea powers. 

Hear him, pages 28, 29: 

The results of the application of topology and 
toponymy to historical questions will have a general 
value; that is to say, if properly applied to any given 
point, the discoveries thus made will be valid for all 
other sites of the same epoch. The methods of both 
these sciences are based, in fact, upon immutable 
laws; they start from present or future experience 
to go back to the facts of the past; the Mediterra- 
nean of to-day explains the Mediterranean of forty 
centuries ago. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
English have gained control of the Mediterranean 
traffic. Their marine and commercial terms, their 
merchandise and habits, their measurements and 
methods of navigation have made their way from 
Gibraltar to Port Said. The Mediterranean of 
to-day holds, as though in suspension, these English 
materials, which one day will be deposited and 
become sediment, when some other power—Ger- 
man, French, or Italian—will have taken the lead. 
This English layer will cover nearly everywhere the 
French formations of the eighteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, The Frankish thalassocratie of 
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these two centuries is well known; its beds have 
been well explored. The Italians had a monopoly 
for five or six centuries before the French. A thick 
Italian layer is still visible at certain points. In 
their turn the Italians had the Arabs as predecessors. 
It may be said that this Arab thalassocratie, which 
lasted three or four centuries, is almost unknown to 
us, not for want of documents but for want of study 
andexploration. It is the same with the Byzantine 
layers which, under the thin Arab leaf, lead us to the 
dense, compact and uniform banks of the Romans 
and Greeks. 

But study this Greco-Roman stratum, and in the 
oldest layers you will recognize, even after a super- 
ficial examination, remains that are not contempo- 
raneous with the mass, which, furthermore, have 
not glided there from a subsequent deposit, but 
must have come from a still older layer. They are 
either names of places that no Greek or Latin 
etymology can explain—Ida, Samos, Korinthos, 
Salamis, Rheneia, Kasos, Massicus, Cume, CEnotria, 
etc.; or positions of towns contrary to all the theo- 
ries of the Greeks—Tiryns, Chalcedon, Astypalza, 
etc.; or political systems, amphictyonies of seven 
ports, neither the model nor key of which is given by 
Greek policy; or trade routes formerly followed by 
we know not what caravans nor for what traffic, and 
abandoned, it would seem, from the day when the 
Greek people, master of its destinies, became con- 
scious of its own needs and had the free disposal of 
its forces; such, for instance, was the Odysseian 
route from Pylos to Sparta, or the legendary route 
(Theseus) from Troezen to Marathon. If, incited 
by these facts, you seek further light in the oldest 
geographical document of the Greeks, I mean the 
Odyssey, you will there soon find the same words 
and the same incomprehensible phenomena. The 
names, routes, habits, conceptions, and theories of 
the Odyssey do not seem to be Greek. The poem 
is at least full of reminiscences that seem to be ante- 
Hellenic, because they are anti-Hellenic, contrary 
to all we know of the Greek language, thought, life, 
and civilization. Underlying the formations of the 
classical epoch, topology, toponymy and the study 
ot the Odyssey oblige us to suppose the existence of 
a still older layer, of a thalassocracy anterior to 
Greek navigation. 

Already, in his De l’Origine des Cultes 
Arcadiens (Thorin: 1894), M. Bérard, after 
Muss Arnolt and M. Clermont Ganneau, had 
offered us, in discussion of the overland routes 
of the Phoenicians, a brilliant and conclusive 
demonstration of the impact of the Semitic 
races upon the central cantons of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and inaugurated the method with 
which he now triumphs over the Mediterranean 
as a whole. 

To-day he goes still further, and proves that 
the Odyssey itself, at all events the Ulysseide 
(v.-xv.), is but a Phoenician periplus, a Levan- 
tine coaster’s log-book, transposed in Greek 
verses and poetic legends by the Greek tem- 
perament. He has thus arrived at one of the 
most brilliant demonstrations that philologic 
Studies have ever offered us, namely, the 
proofs that literary cosmopolitism, which M. 
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Tarde fancies to have been unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, has never been more 
remarkably exemplified than in the relations 
of the Greeks with the Orientals. 

The search, then, of as many ante-Hellenic 
topological facts as possible, and the proof that 
they all reveal a Greece dominated and civil- 
ized by the foreigner, or exploited by sea- 
faring peoples of Semitic origin, is the object of 
this book. Its pages are crammed with deli- 
cate demonstrations of this fact. The demon- 
stration becomes of an extreme elegance in the 
elucidation of a whole set of passages from the 
Telemacheia, or the trip of Telemachus in the 
Peloponnesus. These passages illustrate the 
law, as M. Bérard calls it, of the “traversed 
isthmus”: a phrase that sums up briefly the 
habit of the primitive navigators to shun the 
sea whenever it was possible to take an over- 
land route. For the sailors of the Odyssey 
the sea is only the perilous path for small craft 
that, while easily beached, were as easily upset. 
The law of the traversed isthmus lets us into 
the secret of a hundred mysterious passages, 
both in Homer and in later texts. It tells, for 
instance, why Ilion was a sort of inland pre- 
Hellenic Byzantium, for it was built expressly 
on the all but obligatory trade route between 
the Hellespont and the West, coasting mer- 
chantmen preferring a thousand times to 
deposit their cargo in the Bay of Besika, in the 
Egean, and to transfer it thence by the plain of 
the Scamander, in reality an isthmus, to the 
Bay of Koum Kaleh, in the Dardanelles, than 
to risk the perils or delays, still recorded in all 
the pilot books of these waters, which beset a 
vessel attempting to double the Point of 
Sigeum. Troy, therefore naturally became 
the commercial emporium between the mys- 
terious and tempestuous Northern Sea, and 
the calmer waters of the Agean. Its princes 
were the commission agents of all the peoples 
of Northern Asia, who became their friends; 
so that the catalogue of the Trojan allies as 
given in the Homeric poems is, perhaps, rig- 
orously exact. 

The same law of the traversed isihmus 
applied to the land routes of the Peloponnesus 
leads to the most ‘interesting discoveries. 
Where Strabo walked with halting gait, M. 
Bérard strides quite sure of himself, identifying 
sites with a happy facility which suggests that 
Hermes himself has kept him company. 
“‘Give me a boat and twenty rowers,’’ says 
Telemachus at Ithaca; ‘‘I mean to go to Sparta 
and to sandy Pylos for news of my father, 
Ulysses.’”” How did he go? Where was Pylos? 
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It would be a pity to reply, for this would be to 
compromise the joy of the reader who follows 
in M. Bérard’s work the brilliant and conclu- 
sive argument, supported by maps and pilot 
charts and reproduction of plates from the 
Expedition of the Morea, leading up to his 
apparent challenge to the archzologists to 
verify his reasoning by setting their pickaxes 
at work in the splendid ‘‘Mycenzan”’ ruins of 
Nestor’s capital. For he has found that 
capital; and not only Pylos, but every detail 
of the journey he explains, proving, by the way, 
these portions of the Odyssey to be the work 
of a Court bard of the Neleid kings of Ionia. 

Read, then, his Book III, entitled Kalypso, 
in which he takes up the Odyssey properly 
speaking, the Return of Ulysses. The Odysseia 
opens in the island of Kalypso, where Ulysses 
has been seven years in captivity. Had this 
island any real existence, or is it only a poetic 
fiction, a sailor’s Utopia and paradise? This 
ideal landing-place, so rich in springs of running 
water, provided secondly with one of those 
caverns which, as M. Bérard with the help of 
M. Maspero spends long pages in explaining, 
was a veritable boon to the primitive sailors in 
these waters; thirdly, a port, which is an 
island port, but a port of a small island that 
hugs the mainland, a state of things which a 
quantity of ingenious topologic considerations 
show to have been an essential element in a 
coasting trader’s paradise; and, fourthly, a 
verdant isle where, too, there is a look-out 
whence to dominate the pirate-haunted sea. 
All these characteristics make, indeed, a virtual 
mariner’s paradise; and when such a site as 
this is known to the sailor you may be sure he 
will give it a name. Now, in the deepest 
strata of the Mediterranean civilization what 
philological fossils can we find showing traces 
of a Semitic pre-Hellenic thalassocracy, which 
would have noted just such characteristics as 
these recorded in the Odyssey? There are, for 
instance, the three names, nis (hawk), megara 
(cavern), and ’zm (spring): and on the coast of 
Greece, Megara, with its port of Nisa and its 
goddess Ino (the White Goddess), has all along 
puzzled historians because of the inexplicable 
commercial importance which it held centuries 
before Athens came to the fore. Why and 
how, noone had known. From a Greek point 
of view, Megara never played any réle what- 
ever, yet the Greeks attest that once it had 
been mistress of the seas. What is the mean- 
ing of this pre-Hellenic grandeur? Fifty 
learned but fascinating pages by M. Bérard are 
required to give the grounds of this answer, 
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namely, that Megara was a Pheenician empo- 
rium, a native bazaar, visited by Phoenicians 
who embarked at Nisa; and topology confirms 
the argument drawn from the presence on this 
coast of abundance of Greco-Semitic doubles. 

But while Megara, with its cavern, its 
springs, its sea-birds, its harbors, presents all 
the characteristics of the Homeric paradise of 
the island of Kalypso, and is haunted by the 
memory of Pheenician sailors, it is, just the 
sort of place, in a word, for which the great 
primitive sea-power of the Mediterranean, the 
Phoenicians, was always on the _ lookout. 
The particular sailor’s paradise vaunted in the 
Odyssey is, on the other hand, as definitely 
localized as it is faithfully described. 

ANN Ore bn tHv VAOOV aginEeto THA’ 
éobvoav,’ says the text, and it adds that 
the island of Kalypso is inhabited by the 
daughters of the pernicious Altas, who knows 
the abysses of the whole sea, and who alone 
possesses the high columns reared ’twixt sky 
and earth. Apply, with M. Bérard, Helbig’s 
well-known principle of the essential precision 
of the Homeric epithet, and control the result 
by the ingenious methods of topology. The 
consequence will be the identification of the 
island of Peregil, the African Algésiras, with 
Kalypso, an island that originally, no doubt, 
bore the name of Ispania (the Semitic root 
sapan is the exact equivalent of xaAvmtTo). 
With the downfall of the Phoenician hegemony 
in the Mediterranean this island ceased to be 
frequented, and the name /spanzia floating, so 
to say, in the Straits of Gibraltar, was trans- 
ferred to the continent, where, as at Gibraltar, 
the caverns riddle the coast. M. Bérard thinks, 
for good reasons, which he develops at length, 
that the Latin versifier Avienus, who translated 
the Periegesis of Dionysius, may have used 
for his documentation the same Phoenician 
log-book as did the poet of the Odyssey. 

Strabo, after all, is M. Bérard’s master, for 
he said: ‘‘If Homer described so accurately the 
region both of the Inner and Outer Sea, it is 
because he had his science from the Pheeni- 
cians.”” And the French topologist has shown 
that the Odyssey is subsequent to a vanished 
Phoenician sea-power, and that the speech, the 
habits and the ideas of Homeric sailors pre- 
served multiple traces of Levantine influence. 
But he goes still further, and professes to prove 
that the entire Odyssey is mainly a witness of 
this Phoenician influence, that Phoenician pilot 
charts were its source, and that the author of 
this Greek work was a disciple of the Sidonian 
geographers. 

















THE TRAIL OF THE SKIRT ....J. E. S. .... WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


(With apologies to Tom Hood.) 
Skirt, skirt, skirt, 
Mode of woman’s attire, 
In it she walks with footsteps trite, 
Picking up dust and mire. 
Sweep, sweep, sweep, 
Through filth, and flood, and dirt; 
It needs must be, ’tis fashion’s decree! 
So she trails the trail of the skirt. 


O England’s sisters so dear! 
O England’s mothers and wives! 
It is not your dresses you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives. 
Germ, germ, germ, 
Lurks in that murky dirt; 
You carry to-day with a double tread 
A shroud as well as a skirt. 
Trail, trail, trail, 
The labor you never shirk, 
Through filthy flood and slush and mud, 
Doing but scavenger’s work. 
Trail, trail, trail, 
Gather microbes, as doctors assert: 
Fit style with stealth, ’gainst comfort and health, 
This is the song of the skirt. 


HIS TRIUMPH CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


He started in to study law, 
And got a part of Blackstone read; 
Then, growing weary, gave it up; 
’T was too exacting, so he said. 
He thought he’d be a doctor next, 
And gathered books with eager vim, 
But very soon decided that 
A doctor’s life was not for him. 


“Tl be a preacher,” he declared, 
“And guide men into righteous ways’’; 
But preaching seemed to lose its charm 
Before he’d studied many days. 
“Tl write,” he proudly told his friends; 
“T’ll be a Dickens or a Scott’’; 
He tried, but soon decided that 
All books were merely tommy rot. 


He turned from writing to the brush, 
Deciding to ennoble art, 
But gave up that sublime pursuit 
Before he’d fairly got a start. 
From farming he, disgusted, turned 
To be a civil engineer; 
He studied architecture, and 
Once thought he’d be a financier. 
He had good chances by the score, 
But failed at everything he tried, 
Because he didn’t persevere, 
Because his passions quickly died. 
Yet there was one thing that he did 
To show that patient efforts win; 
In coloring a meerschaum pipe 
He held his course through thick and thin. 


A THANKLESS JOB BALTIMORE NEWS 


I do not want to be a King 

And sit on a golden throne, 
With rubies and diamonds, and everything, 

But not a way of my own; 
I do not want to have my duds 

Put on by the Lord High Chamberlain, 
And my shoes by the Low Down Shoe-Viscount, 
And my tie by the Chief Guy on Cravats. 
With the Lord High Fixer to screw my studs 
And the Royal Brusher to brush my hats— 
And a world full of trouble, and any amount 

Of rubbing and scrubbing, 

And wheezing and squeezing, 

And hauling and mauling, 

And kicking and picking, 

And howling and growling, 

Kow-towing and bowing, 

And tugging and slugging, 

And mixing and fixing, 

And calling and bawling, 

And churning and turning, 

Insisting and twisting 

From morning till night, 
Till the state of my nerves is the essence of fright— 

And I and the Lord High Chamberlain, 
And the Shoe-Viscount and the Garter-Knight, 
And the Keeper of Hose, and the Hauler-Tight, 

And the Puller-Up and the Letter-Down, 
And the Keeper-in-Chief of the Seegar Light, 

And half of the Lords in the Royal Town, 
Just finished the job, start right away then 
To undress me and trim me for sleeping again 

By rubbing and scrubbing, 

And wheezing and squeezing, 

And hauling and mauling, 

And kicking and picking, 

And so forth, and so forth, 

Till my dizzy head 
Is allowed just a comfort of recess in bed! 


So I do not care to be a King, 
And sit on a golden throne, 

With rubies and diamonds and everything, 
But not a way of my own. 


PURSUIT WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


A boy once chased a butterfly; it led him far away; 
He ran till he was out of breath, until the twilight 


gray; ' , . 
hands were torn with briars, and his weary 


His 
legs were sore— - 

And when he caught the fluttering thing he valued 
it no more. 

A man once chased a dollar, and he ran with might 
and main, 

Unmoved by other pleasures and indifferent to 
ain. 

hal an a glittering fortune in his grasp quite 
safely lay, 

He said, “I'll turn philanthropist and give it all 
away!”’ 
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HERE’S HOPIN’! FRANK STANTON........ N. Y. PRESS 


Year aint’ been the very best ;— 

Purty hard by trouble pressed; 

But the rough way leads to rest— 
Here’s hopin’! 


Maybe craps wuz short; the rills 

Couldn't turn the silent mills; 

But the light’s behind the hills— 
Here’s hopin’! 


Where we plant roses sweet 

Thorns come up an’ prick the feet; 

But this old world’s hard to beat— 
Here’s hopin’! 


P’r’aps the buildin’ that we planned 

’Gainst the cyclone couldn’t stand; 

But, thank God, we’ve got the land— 
Here’s hopin’! 


Maybe flowers we hoped to save 

Have been scattered on a grave; 

But the heart’s still beatin’ brave— 
Here’s hopin’! 


That we'll see the mornin’ light; 

That the very darkest night 

Can’t hide Heaven from our sight— 
Here’s hopin’! 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


We've all got griefs that we’re bound to nurse; 
Some clouds darken, but some disperse; 
There’s songs of sorrow an’ songs of glee; 
World’s no worse than it used to be. 


The folks that lived in the Bible days 
Had fights an’ famines all kinds o’ ways; 
The things they was called on to control 
Was rougher than runnin’ short o’ coal. 


An’ some of ’em had to live as slaves 

An’ row in galleys to wat’ry graves; 
Them tyrants so wealthy an’ unjust 

Did things lot worse than to start a trust. 


Of course, we’ve a long way yet to go, 
But we’re givin’ the Golden Rule a show; 
An’ this world, it honestly seems to me, 
Is better a heap than it used to be. 


THE BALLAD OF PIETRO MASCAG NEW YORK SUN 


Pietro Mascag was an artis’ gran’, 
The patron saint of the hand-organ man. 


Mascag, he did write him the Inter-mez-zo, 
It may be that signor has heard it? So! 


An’ Pietro, he get him so very well knewn, 
He stan’, by himself, in a class all alone. 


One day a vera reech man from here, 
He wrote him a letter: ‘Pietro, dear, 


If you'll come to this countree good and queeck, 
I give you say twenty-fi’ dollar a week.” 


An Pietro write back: ‘Make it twenty-seex, 
An’ maybe I come for a couple of weeks.” 


An’ it was arrange’. He come to this land, 
They meet him with flowers and shaka his hand. 


He arrests Pietro, 


But up comes a cop. 
The cop he don’t 


They all say, ‘Why, why?” 
know. 


They let him go then, but take him again, 
An’ throw him in jail. Ah! the stone-hearted men. 


But soon he gets loose, but, eh, what’s the use? 
They arrest him again. Carramb! What excuse? 


You ask me for why? Yes, sir, an’ I know 
It all on account of that Inter-mez-zo. 


An’ the hand-organ men who have play him all day, 
So they say to Pietro: ‘In jail you mus’ stay. 


Or maybe you start up some other blame tune, 
An’ make us all nuts in our head pretty soon.” 


PORT 0’ MANY SHIPS NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“It’s a sunny, pleasant anchorage is Kingdom Come, 
Where crews is always layin’ aft for double-tots o’ rum, 
‘N’ there’s dancin’ ‘n’ fiddlin’ of ev’ry kind o’ sort— 
It’s a fine place for sailormen is that there port. 
‘N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there. 


“The wind is never nothin’ more than jest light airs, 
‘N’ no one gets belayin’-pinned ‘n’ no one never 
swears; 
Yer free to loaf an’ laze around, yer pipe atween 
yer lips, 
Lollin’ on the fo’c’s’le, sonny, lookin’ at the ships. 
‘N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there. 


“For ridin’ in the anchorage the ships of all the 
world 
Have got one anchor down ‘n’ all sails furled; _ 
All the sunken hookers ’n’ the crews as took ‘n’ die 
They lays there merry, sonny, swingin’ to the tide. 
‘N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there. 


“Drowned old wooden hookers, green wi’ drippin’ 
wrack, 
Ships as never fetched to port, as never came back, 
Swingin’ to the blushin’ tide, dippin’ to the swell 
‘N’ the crews all singin’, sonny, beatin’ on the bell. 
‘N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there.” 
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THE MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN. .GERALDINE BONNER. .S. F. ARGONAUT 


The passing of the middle-aged woman is a 
fact that has been accomplished within the last 
ten years. As long ago as that a woman of 
forty-five was looked upon as pretty well 
advanced, and not generally regarded as the 
object of grand passions and universal admira- 
tion. Whena mother had a son at college, she 
grew sober in her dress, wore her hair smooth, 
and took no interest in her figure. She was 
just one remove from the rural English, who 
think when nature destroys a front tooth it is 
sinful to seek to remedy the omission by 
artifice. And when a mother had a married 
daughter and began to see in the offing grand- 
children looming up. she put on black, gave up 
corsets, and began to think the theater a too 
frivolous amusement. | ° 

These are the women who now look about 
the same age as their daughters. At any place 
where the idle and fashionable rich are repre- 
sented in large numbers, one sees a few real old 
ladies, venerable dames of between seventy and 
eighty, a good many young girls in their teens, 
and a very large number of maids and matrons 
who look about twenty-five or thirty, and range 
from that age to fifty. 

The middle-aged woman did not pass from 
this active and attractive sphere without a 
struggle. Youth is not thus prolonged without 
labor. They say the French actresses first 
taught New York matrons that they could be 
fresh and fair at fifty. Women who charmed 
at the age when tradition said they sat in the 
chimney corner and knit stockings, were some- 
thing new, and the rich ladies who didn’t enjoy 
doing the stocking-act a bit, took to the new 
idea like ducks to water. They have massaged 
and steamed and creamed themselves back 
twenty-five years. Dress makes an enormous 
difference, and they dress now as youthfully as 
their daughters. As for corsets—a large part 
of the trick depends on them, and of the whole 
toilet of the coquette of forty-five they are the 
most important item. 

One can’t achieve anything worth while 
without effort, and the New York woman’s 
great struggle is to avoid fat. This is her 
crumpled rose-leaf. 

It would not have been so bad some years 


ago, when what the novelists called ‘‘ opulent 
curves’’ were the fashion. But curves are out. 
To be as lean as a lath is now the mode. The 
ideal figure looks as if a deal board were bound 
to the front of it under the limpest of gowns, 
which is drawn so smooth and so tight in the 
skirt that it fits like a pair of trousers. A fash- 
ionable tailor told me the other day that he was 
making skirts with a seam on the side from the 
ankle to the hip, and that this seam made the 
dresses so tight the wearers could not sit down. 
So he asked all his customers when the skirt 
was being cut if they wanted a dress in which 
they expected to stand up and look smart, or 
sit down and look sloppy. 

Faced by such fashions, the anxieties of the 
women inclined to fat may be imagined. And 
nearly all the smart women in New York are 
inclined to fat. One can’t eat three elaborate 
meals a day, with tea and muffins at five, and 
candy off and on all the time, without increase 
of avoirdupois. Many of these women won’t 
take exercise. When one has a superb open 
carriage, with sable rugs and eider-down cush- 
ions, to go driving in, one must be made of 
heroic stuff to put on one’s heavy bootsand go 
forawalk. Howto get off or keep off fat is one 
of the great subjects of discussion here. When 
half a dozen women get together it is certain, 
sooner or later, to come to the surface of the 
conversation. 

Then they all give their opinions with the 
kindling eye and flushing cheek which denotes 
the discussion of matters close to the heart. 


* Some of the more determined and forceful bent 


almost starve themselves. A favorite cure is 
to drink no water at any time during the day. 
Some walk, taking constitutionals of miles at a 
brisk rate of speed. Some take patent medi- 
cines, warranted to cure obesity, and nearly 
kill themselves. But the favorite method is 
Turkish baths. These are less trouble than any 
of the others, and vigorously taken. once or 
twice a week, are said to be very efficacious. 


THE AMERICAN BOUNDER EDINBURGH SCOTSMAN 


A certain type of young ambitious New 
Yorker, when he achieves his modest $5,000 
a year, marries and goes to the West Side, 
there to live in a flat or small suite in an 
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apartment hotel of the kind that would have 
been called luxurious a dozen years ago, but is 
now third-class. 

Let us assume that his wife, whether she 
came from out of town or from New York, 
is the typical New York woman of extrava- 
gant ideas—is, like her husband, wealth- 
crazy and luxury-crazy and society-mad. 

In all probability they will have no children. 
Children are not popular among the extrava- 
gant in New York—dogs are less expensive, less 
troublesome, fully as affectionate, and far more 
fashionable. The extravagant rich still tole- 
rate children, possibly because of a quaint, 
English-made theory that aristocratic families 
should maintain the ‘‘family line.” But 
“‘climbers’”’ cannot afford the necessary time 
and money. 

It was Swift—was it not?—who first called 
attention to the fact that the attitude in climb- 
ing and crawling is the same. 

Our young climber is busy all day down- 
town—busy making money. His wife is 
busy uptown—busy spending the money he 
makes, or as much of it as she can threaten 
or wheedle away from him. She falls into 
a set of young married women with hus- 
bands and tastes like hers. They, like their 
husbands, think only of wealth and extrava- 
gancé. And, while they wait for their dreams 
to come true, they invest every cent they can 
lay their hands upon in an imitative vain show. 

Our young man’s wife reads the fashionable 
intelligence with her coffee. She presently 
goes forth as fashionably dressed as if their 
income were three or four times what it is. 
She walks in fashionable streets or sits in some 
fashionable restaurant, there to view and study 
and envy the fashionable women she has read 
about. She ‘‘shops”’ in the fashionable mil- 
linery and dressmaking establishments—not to 
buy, but to steal hints for the use of her own 
cheaper milliner and dressmaker in getting 
together her imitation costumes. She strives 
to model her person, her dress, her walk, 
her conduct, her conversation upon the concep- 
tion of what is fashionable in the multi- 
millionaire’s set. 

As our young man has the genius for money- 
making, he gradually becomes rich. As his 
wealth grows, he and his wife drop the “‘friends”’ 
of less income, gather about them ‘‘friends”’ 
of their own fortune,and reach out for ‘‘friends’’ 
who have fortunes greater than their own. 
And at last, perhaps, by way of a season or two 
in London, under the guidance of some impe- 
cunious woman of title, they arrive at the 





bliss of being able to make the New York 
annual circuit in good company all the way. 
And a crowd gapes at their palace doors and 
windows whenever they entertain. 


JEWELS WORN BY WOMEN.. EMMA B. KAUFMAN. .COSMOPOLITAN 


Jewels belong to woman. Her possession 
of them enhances their beauty—and hers. 
One and all, gems have been used to describe 
the beauty of woman. Now she is white as 
the paled pearl, again her lips match the coral, 
and again her cheeks glow like the red ruby. 
Her eyes are like turquoises, sapphires, emer- 
alds, or they hold a thousand tints like the opal. 

When the Paris, Exposition was at its height, 
there was displayed there a necklace of four 
hundred and fifty thousand pearls. To collect 
them had taken fifteen years. Around that 
necklace, crowds gathered. Connoisseurs per- 
haps marveled at the matching of the precious 
stones, but one universal question passed from 
lip tolip. Whose the neck that it was destined 
to encircle? The admiring crowd distributed 
it to fit their admiration. It was donated now 
to one favorite, now to another. Hour after 
hour, the imagination of thousands lifted it 
from its gorgeous case to the white throat of 
some fair woman. 

A string of pearls clinging toa formless velvet 
pad lacks character, just as a gown stuffed out 
to fit a dummy lacks the grace, the style, the 
distinction, that flesh and blood give it. There 
are collectors who glory in a gem for the gem’s 
sake, but they are men. In the world of 
women there is none such. The woman who 
loves her jewels wears them. 

In jewels there is a fashion, as in everything 
else. If they are laid away too long, when they 
are taken out they may have to be reset; for in 
this day, as we all know, our things cannot be 
just a little old-fashioned. They must be 
either antiquated or up to date. 

If we glance back, scarcely too many years 
ago for many who may read these pages, we 
may recall a time when the eighteenth birthday 
of the daughter of the house was very rarely 
accentuated with ropes of pearls or diamond 
diadems. Werefer to the days when it was not 
the fashion for a young girl to own either laces 
or jewels. Instead she received something 
that to-day is so common that every school- 
child has one. 

She was old enough to have a watch—a gold 
watch. The heir of the house, on his twenty- 
first birthday, was similarly favored. To-day, 
it is computed that thirty millions of people in 
America own watches. 
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A watch is a necessity. The present daugh- 
ter of any house is wise in her generation. She 
has learned the value of beauty. At eighteen, 
she longs for things that enhance it. If she 
asks for a watch, she thinks of a chain that will 
wind about her neck. The watch is the acces- 
sory, the chain is the thing that adorns. So 
does Time trifle with Fashion, and therefore, 
with Desire. 

If she is a usual girl, the kind of a girl that 
we really like to have about, she will put her 
money into the chain. It will be set with her 
favorite jewel; it will be antique in design, or it 
will be modern; it will be simple, or it will be 
elaborate; but, whatever it is, it will over- 
shadow the watch. 

The love for jewels has been called Oriental, 
but long ago we proved that it is also modern. 
The fashion, but not the passion, for every 
jewel has changed. 

If a woman of fashion is known to have a 
large bank account, she may, with almost 
certain confidence that her ruse will not be 
suspected, have substituted for her real jewels, 
which she may fear to wear in public gatherings, 
imitation ones. 

When people declined to wear imitation 
laces they also declined to wear imitation 
jewelry. But to a certain extent both these 
prejudices have passed. Yet there may be 
said to be an etiquette about imitation jewelry 
as inviolate as the etiquette of manners. One 
may, for instance, wear a string of imitation 
pearls, but the string must not grow into a rope. 


MUSTACHES AND BEARDS HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The mustache will probably survive every 
other form of the beard, because it is the most 
flattering to the vanity of the young. It ison 
the upper lip that the down of adolescence, 
fair or dark, first appears, and gives the world 
assurance of maturity. The boy with a mus- 
tache feels himself a man, and many of the sex 
who do not wish to wear mustaches themselves, 
but are sometimes obliged to do so, accept him 
at his own estimate. It helps him to look old, 
and the look of age is useful in business, and 
inspires confidence. The youth of twenty-one 
looks thirty with a mustache, and without it 
he would look sixteen. This is a real reason, 
and about the only one for wearing it. In age, 
the wearer is keenly alive to the fact that if he 
cut it off at sixty he might appear a blooming 
youth of fifty, but he is helpless for the cause 
already given, and can only sigh, and advise 
his posterity never to grow a mustache. For 
himself, he can indeed reduce it to the smallest 
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size, as is now much the fashion. The flowing 
mustache, the up-and-out-branching, the 
deeply drooping, neither of these is now any 
more the mode than the mustaches which 
used to meet the fringing whiskers; and the 
barbers have even got a name for the close- 
cropped mustache which remains. They ask 
you if you want it stubbed. 

The flowing whiskers have long vanished ; the 
beard that once streamed meteor-like upon the 
wind now streams only from the cheeks and 
chins of rustic sages; the imperial and the 
goatee arerarerthanthe mutton-chop whiskers; 
the square-cut chin-beard has ceased to be sig- 
nificant of our nationality, it is so inadequate to 
our numbers; all other dots and dabs of hair 
upon the human countenance have been gath- 
ered confluently into the full beard, or have 
perished before the remorseless sweep of the 
razor. The gain of manly beauty through the 
fashion of clean-shaving, has not as yet, it 
must be confessed, been very great. Those 
who had not grown beards of course remain as 
they were, in their native plainness; but it is in 
the case of those who had worn beards, that the 
revelations are sometimes frightful: retreating 
chins, blubber lips, silly mouths, brutal jaws, 
fat and flabby necks, which had lurked unsus- 
pected in their hairy coverts now appear, and 
shake the beholder with surprise and consterna- 
tion. ‘‘Good heavens!’ he asks himself, ‘‘is 
that the way Jones always looked?”’ Jones, in 
the meanwhile, is not seriously troubled. He 
is pleased with the novelty of his aspect; he 
thinks upon the whole that it was a pity to 
have kept so much loveliness out of sight so 
long. As he passes his hand over the shapeless 
expanses, with the satisfaction which nothing 


“but the smoothness of a freshly shaven face can 


give, he cannot resist the belief that people are 
admiring him. At any rate he has that air. 
Perhaps they are; and yet to our own taste, 
we think he mostly looked better in his beard. 
Of course it was foul; a beard cannot really be 
kept clean; but it was natural, and it was digni- 
fied. It hid certain things, certain features, 
expressions, that were best hushed up. That 
smirk, that sensual pout, that bull-dog clinch, 
they were all mercifully hidden or they were at 
least so much palliated that they remained a 
dark suspicion, and not this dreadful convic- 
tion with which they now afflict the spectator. 
It can be said that there is a gain for honesty if 
not beauty in the new fashion of shaving, and 
this cannot well be denied. But it appears 
that the Creator could not trust the human 
countenance to itself, at least as it was given to 
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men, and found it best to hush it up in a jungle 
of hair. Women were fashioned so fair that 
they could be allowed to look what they really 
were, but with men it was another story. 


I oasis cicoe ogo aig ects lors enemies LONDON GLOBE 


It has often been pointed out, somewhat 
fancifully perhaps, that the modes of greeting 
current in different countries are sometimes 
nationally or racially characteristic. The 
Spaniard or the Italian says, ‘‘How do you 
stand?”’ which may be referred either to 
stateliness or laziness. The Frenchman, care- 
ful of deportment, asks ‘‘How do you carry 
yourself?’’? The Dutchman, fond of the table, 
salutes you with ‘‘May you eat a hearty din- 
ner!’’ while the Englishman, the man of action, 
says ‘‘How do you do?” More markedly 
characteristic are some of the equivalent 
phrases used among non-European peoples. 
The peasant of southern China, for instance, 
asks tenderly, ‘‘Have you eaten your rice?”’ 
and at Cairo they inquire sympathetically, 
‘“How do you sweat?” 

Our English ‘‘ How do you do?” is a direct 
translation of the medieval French form of 
greeting, ‘‘Comment le faites-vous?’’ and seems 
to have come into common use toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. Curiously enough, 
its general acceptance appears to have coin- 
cided with the dying out of the old mode of 
greeting ladies, which was emphatically known 
as saluting, and which seems to modern ideas 
so extraordinarily familiar and intimate— 
that is, by kissing. Englishmen are some- 
times inclined to regard with rather a superior 
air the more effusive methods of salutation, 
especially between men, common on _ the 
Continent; but for centuries England was the 
land of kisses. Whenaman greeted a woman, 
whether it was for the first or the hundredth 
time, he kissed her. Chaucer alludes to the 
custom as existing in his day. In the ‘‘Somp- 
nour’s Tale,’’ the Frére, when the mistress of 
the house enters the room where he and her 
husband are sitting together— 

Ariseth up ful curtisly, 
And hire embraceth in his arms narwe, 
And kisseth hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe 
With his lippes. 

Two hundred years later, Erasmus, in one 
of his graphic letters from England, wrote 
very appreciatively of the custom. “If you 


go to any place,’ he tells his correspondent 
with reference to English ladies, ‘‘you are 
received with a kiss by all; if you depart on a 
journey you are dismissed with a kiss; you 
return, kisses are exchanged. 


They come to 





visit you, a kiss the first thing; they leave 


you, you kiss them all around. Do they meet 
you anywhere, kisses in abundance.” It was 
no wonder that Erasmus told his friend that 
if he had once had experience of the custom— 
‘fon my honor you would wish not to reside 
here for ten years only, but for life.”’ 

This mode of salutation continued in fashion 
more or less through the seventeenth century 
and into the eighteenth; but occasionally 
there were protests. Bunyan condemned it 
severely in his Grace Abounding, and other 
serious writers followed his lead. Like other 
fashions, it died out gradually, first among 
the ‘‘quality,’’ as society people were then 
called, in town, and later among country folk. 

The excessively familiar salutation was suc- 
ceeeded by bows and curtsies of great dignity 
and alarming profundity; and these again 
became less and less ceremonious until the 
whirligig of time has brought back the reign of 
familiarity in another way, in the somewhat 
casual and off-hand ‘‘ How do you do?”’ which, 
nine times out of ten, implies no interest 
whatever in the health of the person addressed, 
but is simply a meaningless formula of greeting. 
The still more meaningless ‘‘Good morning” 
is of later date than ‘‘How do you do?” The 
earlier forms, which long preceded the latter 
phrase, were ‘‘Good morn” and ‘‘Good mor- 
row,” which both date from the fourteenth 
century. The latter is no longer in use in 
actual conversation, though the poets have a 
weakness for it. 

Another old elliptical form of greeting, now 
long obsolete, was ‘‘Good time of day.” In 
Richard III, Hastings salutes the Duke of 
Gloster with ‘‘Good time of day unto my 
gracious lord.’”’ But this was too cumbrous a 
form of salutation to make much headway. 

Our modern ‘‘ How do you do?” is found too 
long by many hurried speakers, and gets 
abbreviated into ‘‘How do do” and the like 
absurdities. Other variants are such phrases 
as ‘‘ How are you?” and ‘‘ How goes it?”’ The 
latter is a liberal equivalent of the German 
form of ‘‘How do you do?” and also of the 
common French salutation ‘‘Comment ¢a 
va-t-il?”” In some rural parts of England ‘‘ How 
goes it?’’ is shortened into ‘‘How goa?” 
Another salutation phrase which is now 
regarded as colloquial, if not vulgar, but was 
formerly in respectable literary use, is ‘‘ What 
cheer?” ‘‘Heere Master; what cheere?”’ cries 
the boatswain in the opening scene of The 
Tempest; and the greeting was in use a cen- 
tury and a half before Shakespeare’s day, 
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IN MONARCHS’ KITCHENS CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL 


The German Emperor is disposed to be 
rather officious in the supervision of his kitchen. 
He has been known to make a special tour of 
inspection, under the guidance of the marshal 
of the court, and to harangue the scullions, or 
give them lessons in the art of making coffee. 
As a rule he gets his meals en pension, there 
being a regular sum allotted per head for the 
board of the imperial family, and within these 
limits the cooks have a free hand. The chief 
cook is a German, and under him are a German 
and a Frenchman, although the use of the 
French language upon the menus is strictly 
forbidden. The chef has to get through about 
four hundredweight of butcher’s meat on or- 
dinary days for the meals of the court, and on 
great occasions he usually begins his prepara- 
tions a week beforehand, and calls in the ser- 
vices of the cooks at the other palaces, besides 
utilizing the services of the dainty confec- 
tioners in Unter den Linden. William II be- 
lieves in dishes en masse. The joints appear in 
the dining-saloon, and the cakes are frequently 
fashioned into the shape of temples, minarets 
and castles. 

The chef in the household of the Czar is an 
Alsatian, an ex-soldier, who is paid a very high 
salary. He is an adept in the fabrication of 
appetizing Russian soups, which are much liked 
by Nicholas II, and he has a regular dictionary 
of recipes for the treatment of caviare. He has 
had to overcome the nuisance of having two 
or three Circassians always hovering about the 
kitchen on the lookout for suspicious under- 
lings, although these gentry apply themselves 
to the task of tasting the imperial viands with 
greater zeal than the occasion demands. The 
Empress often conveys to the kitchen a wish 
for a dainty dish to be prepared @ l’anglais, and 
apart from the national dishes the composition 
of the imperial ménu en famille is as much Eng- 
lish as French. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
Is said to spend £50,000 per annum upon his 
table, although he himself is one of the most 
abstemious monarchs in Europe. The staff 
consists of half a hundred trained cooks, 
equally divided as to sex, and a committee of 
the heads of each department is held on the 
All the carving 


is done in an apartment reserved for the pur- 
pose, to which the comestibles are conveyed 
from the kitchen. The custom of perquisites 
is probably more firmly established in the Aus- 
trian imperial kitchen than anywhere else in 
royal Europe. 

At some of the smaller courts native chefs 
are preferred as, for example, in Rome, Madrid 
and Stockholm. “At the Sublime Porte, Abdul 
Hamid formerly contented himself with French 
chefs, but after the visit of the German Em- 
peror to Constantinople he engaged three Ger- 
man cooks, whofassist him in dispensing the 
enormous daily sum of £1,000 upon the pleas- 
ures of the table for his vast establishment. All 
the Sultan’s personal dishes are prepared in 
silver vessels, and are sealed by the Grand 
Vizier before they leave the kitchen. The seal 
is broken in the presence of the monarch, and 
it is the duty of the Chamberlain to taste the 
first mouthful if so commanded. The decora- 
tion of a chef by his royal master is a rare 
event; even the Royal Victorian Order was not 
considered by her late Majesty to be a suitable 
method of acknowledging the services of her 
culinary artists. When a famous chef retired 
from the service of the imperial kitchen in 
Berlin he was rewarded by the Empress with 
the Gold Cross of Merit, but even in the Father- 
land this distinction was unique. Perhaps the 
most curious kitchen department in any im- 
perial palace in the world is that of the Em- 
peror of China. The staff consists of ho fewer 
than seventy-six experts, whose duties require 
them to be acquainted with the daintiest 
methods of serving up bears’ paws or antelope 
tails, eels, eggs, or monkeys lips, while there is 
a special department which concerns itself 
with the serious task of producing bird’s-nest 
soup. 


DINNERS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO ..E. S$. BLADEN .. LIPPINCOTT’S 


In 1852, while still a school-girl, my father 
took me to Washington, where I was invited 
with him to dine by Mrs. Robert J. Walker. 
Mr. Walker was then Secretary of the Treasury. 


The hour was 6 P.M. There was no fish; 
soup was served in plates, no tureen being 
on the table, which was set with roasts at 
either end and intermediate covered dishes o 
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vegetables and sauces. Decanters of wine 
were upon the table, and the colored man- 
servant handed around the dishes. When the 
substantials were removed the tablecloth 
was also lifted and the desserts served on the 
polished mahogany. In the center of the 
table there was a china plateau with the bon- 
bons then in style. These were wrapped in 
ornamental papers, which were beautifully 
hand-painted, but the contents were hard 
squares of colored sugar. These bonbons were 
designed for souvenirs, and the host compli- 
mented the ladies by picking out what he con- 
sidered especially pretty or appropriate for 
each. The desserts consisted of pastry, pud- 
dings and fruit; fresh figs sliced in wine were 
especially delicious. Black coffee in small 
cups followed the dinner. 

At this time I was also invited to dine by 
Mrs. William M. Meredith. Hon. William M. 
Meredith had been Secretary of the Treasury 
during the short administration of President 
Taylor. My father. Cornelius Darragh, was 
Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, with the 
power of appointing his whole three hundred 
deputies. He was a man of great influence 
and many friends wherever he went. The 
Meredith dinner was more elaborate, but on the 
same lines as the Walker dinner. One night 
at President Filmore’s reception, where Daniel 
Webster was the most striking figure in the 
Blue Room, he asked my father if he could not 
bring me informally to supper. The date was 
fixed, and at 10 P.M. we arrived at the Webster 
mansion, which, like all Washington houses at 
that time, was very unpretentious. The sup- 
per consisted of roasted oysters, and roasted 
potatoes, with the usual condiments. There 
were three or four great men present, and the 
point that most impressed me was that the 
brilliancy of their conversation and grace of 
their manners made me forget that I was a 
shy girl of fourteen. 

The first course-dinner I was at in Phila- 
delphia was at Mr. and Mrs. Richardson’s, on 
Walnut street, below Nineteenth, a_ three- 
quarter house, which stands there yet. It was 
in every sense asuperb scene. The table was a 
mass of flowers, glass and silver. A great 
pyramid of poinsettias and japonicas rose 
almost to the ceiling. Every plate was an art- 
work, and all the courses were served. After 
oysters there was soup, then fish, then game 
of all kinds, terrapin, canvas-back ducks, 
etc. There was no wine on the table, cham- 
pagne being served almost continuously. 
This was undetstood to be a French dinner, the 





gentlemen leaving the table at the same time 
as the ladies, immediately after the coffee. 

In those days the family dinner-table was as 
prodigally provided, though on a smaller scale, 
as that for invited guests. I never saw a 
meager table when I wasachild. As thisisa 
record of modes of living a half century past, 
I take the picture of my maternal grand- 
mother’s household. She (Mrs. Dr. John 
Simpson) was born in Maryland. She married 
at the age of fifteen and moved to Southern 
Pennsylvania. After the death of her hus- 
band she resided in Pittsburg, and in the 
arrangement of her table always followed the 
old-time Maryland style. At one end there 
was always a roast ham, at the other end roast 
beef or fowl, often a saddle of venison; four 
vegetables, with sauces and condiments; 
always an elaborate dessert. There were 
always four cut-glass decanters on the dinner- 
table and many delicacies, but never soup. 
Breakfast and supper were also hearty meals. 
The first included broiled beefsteak, fresh fish, 
lamb chops, and various styles of hot cakes. 
Supper was more delicate—fried chickens and 
waffles, game, sweetbreads, and peas. At 
breakfast there was often Welsh-rabbit; neither 
this nor ham was regarded as food, but merely 
as an appetizer. My paternal grandmother, 
who lived to be nearly ninety years of age, told 
me she had never failed to eat broiled beef- 
steak for her breakast since her earliest recol- 
lection. Her father had been one of the first 
settlers, and she was the second white child 
born west of the Allegheny River; the first 
was Colonel William Robinson, who became the 
first president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
There were plenty of Malaga grapes and some 
oranges and lemons, with all kinds of dried 
fruits, which came to us from New Orleans, 
as did sugar, coffee, tea, etc., and there were 
great old warehouses where furs, buffalo robes 
and tongues, and all sorts of good things were 
stored 
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In no one particular are dinners now more 
remarkable than in the quality of the table linen. 
Few others than those who have a chance to 
penetrate into the homes of New York’s mil- 
lionaires at such times, have any conception 
of the wonderful collections of damask which 
have found their way into this country during 
the last decade or so, and include not only the 
finest weaves of linen turned out by the looms 
of Europe, but also hand embroideries and laces 
than which there are none better to be had. 
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It is hinted, indeed, that the Americans are 
going to undesirable extremes in the orna- 
mentation of their bed and table linen. Even 
dinner napkins are now covered to half their 
depth with embroideries, and there is scarcely 
a square inch of plain linen to be seen in those 
used at luncheons. 

For this season at least, no one need fear to 
err on the side of elaboration in dinner decora- 
tions. If there is gold plate in the house, 
bring it on, all of it, every time; lacking gold, 
make the most of the silver. There cannot be 
too much of it in evidence. 

The handsomer and more gorgeous the china 
the better. American women are fast being 
educated to know the difference between the 
commonplace and the rare in any kind of table 
ware, and every piece of rare china in evidence 
at a banquet is sure to be recognized and com- 
mented on at once—a circumstance of which 
every up-to-date hostess is well aware. 

If anything, floral decorations are more 
elaborate this year than they were a year ago, 
and the chief difference in their arrangement is 
that very tall standards of flowers have again 
been introduced to the middle of the table. 
Contrary to what might be expected, these 
standards do not cut off the view of guests on 
opposite sides of the table for the reason that 
the lower shank or shanks of the flower hold- 
ers, which are variously of gold, of silver, or of 
glass, are very slender and don’t broaden out 
much till about on a level with the top of the 
diners’ heads. 

The same tall style is now preferred in can- 
delabra, those of slender make with spreading 
branches high up being substituted for the 
lower branched pattern so long admired. 

A floral wreath encircling the table about 
twelve inches from the edge is still included in 
the most fashionable decoration schemes, and 
this is further elaborated by tiny electric lights 
of many colors, which peep out between the 
leaves. For that matter, though, electric 
lights fill a very important réle in dinner decora- 
tions this winter. They shine from beneath 
the silk or metal shades of the candelabra; from 
between the roses in the huge center-pieces, or 
the low center-piece, as the case may be; from 
the ropes of flowers and foliage sometimes sus- 
pended above the table and even sometimes 
from some of the dishes of the menu. 

There is no disposition to lengthen the dinner 
menu this season. Ten courses at most are 
served at the most elaborate banquets;. eight 
are permissible at any formal dinner; opera 
dinners—that is, dinners given before the opera, 
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or other evening entertainment which begins 
early—seldom include more than six courses. 
Except at stag dinners, three wines and a 
liqueur are the limit in this direction. Oftener 
there are only two—sauterne with the soup, 
champagne from then on. 

Connoisseurs say that what the latter-day 
menu has lost in quantity it makes up in 
quality; that with rare exceptions the viands 
served on such cccasions are worth eating. 
And every dinner giver, no matter what her 
social position, seems to understand thoroughly 
that at least one rare dish, hard to get, must be 
included without fail in her bill of fare, and 
furthermore, that this dish must be faultlessly 
cooked. 

It is interesting to note that the custom of 
giving handsome dinner souvenirs has almost 
died out and that at the most noteworthy feasts 
of the day the favor is seldom other than some 
pretty trifle, amusing sometimes, if the hostess 
is blessed with originality—but seldom or never 
costly. 


THE RATHSKELLER NEW YORK TIMES 


The first rathskeller was established in New 
York in 1863 by Fred. Hollander. It was 
modeled after the famous restaurant under the 
Rathshaus (City Hall) in Bremen, where the 
Rathsherren, or Board of Aldermen, met every 
day to discuss topics of civic interest over beer 
and bretzels. It still does a flourishing trade 
within a stone’s throw of its original site. Its 
present proprietor has a budget of interesting 
reminiscences of the crowds that visited it 
when the Brooklyn Bridge was first opened; 
of the davs when it-was a novelty in the city, 
and of the celebrated New Yorkers who fre- 
quented it. The place is comfortable, and its 
appointments are unpretentious. A _ small 
dining-room devoted to the use of women 
patrons opens off the large room in which 
newspaper men and others congregate. The 
walls are decorated with inscriptions such as 
‘‘Let us have wine, mirth, and laughter; ser- 
mons and soda the day after,” and ‘‘ Partake 
of love as the temperate man partakes of wine.” 
The doors close at 8 p.M., thus leaving a free 
field for the new and ornate rathskellers that 
have started up within the past few years. 

At present there are only three rathskellers 
on Broadway. They are at their brightest 
when the theater lights have been extinguished 
and actors and audience seek pastures new. 
From midnight until 3 a.m. they are full to 
overflowing. There are grades in rathskellers, 
as in everything else, and each of these under- 
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ground restaurants has its own particular class 
of trade. The decorations in one of the best of 
them are beautiful and artistic. Fine speci- 
mens of German pottery, steins, platters, and 
vases are ranged along the walls. The hand- 
painted canvas that covers the ceiling was put 
up at a cost of $5,000. The design with its 
blending of green and gold is the work of a 
master hand. Antique lanterns hang from it, 
and the glow of electric lights, wilderness of 
plants, and sheen of mirrors add their quota of 
beauty to the scene. 

A glance around the tables is equivalent to a 
year’s subscription to the leading dramatic 
paper, as all the faces that appear in its pages 
can be seen there. The Metropolitan Opera 
House artists look upon it as a happy hunting- 
ground, and a group of them is invariably 
found there after midnight. It is not unusual 
to see the greatest singer of them all enjoying 
a modest glass of beer with his party, while at 
the opposite table sits one of the chorus girls 
pledging her escort in champagne. Writers 
also frequent this rathskeller, and the leading 
lights of the legal fraternity, as well as many 
of the celebrities whom they have successfully 
pulled out of the clutches of the law. 

Music is furnished in the rathskellers, and 
uncommonly good music it is, too. The 
audience appear to enjoy it, and frequently the 
hum of conversation and the popof champagne 
corks are suspended while stringed instru- 
ments make a ‘‘concord of sweet sounds.” 
Singing is frowned upon by the management, 
but there are times when it is impossible to 
suppress the buoyant spirits of the diners, and 
the strains of popular ditties, classic and other- 
wise, resound on all sides. ! 

Smoking is allowed, of course, and as the 
hours go by the light gray curtain grows opaque, 
the consumption of oysters, lobster salads, and 
Welsh rarebits is increased, and the sale of 
liquid refreshments assumes proportions that 
would make a temperance convention throw 
up its hands.» And then, when the fun is at its 
height, the clock gives warning of the approach 
of closing time, and the crowds scramble out of 
the rathskellers into the streets of the restless 
city, while tired waiters gloat over their tips. 


COFFEE-CHEWING WABIT .............0.000000- N. Y. TRIBUNE 


There is a new habit—the habit of coffee 
chewing. Many women who work in coffee- 
roasting plants have this habit, and recently 
they have been communicating it to the world 
at large. Some physicians say they have al- 
most as many coffee chewers as tobacco chew- 
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ers, and that tobacco chewing is going down; 
coffee chewing is coming up. But the world 
does not benefit from this, for to chew coffee is a 
bad thing for the health. To chew coffee cre- 
ates nervousness, makes the skin yellow, black- 
ens the teeth and diminishes the appetite. 

The United States, in the last few years, has 
come to be the world’s greatest consumer of 
coffee. There were used here, last year, 
900,000,000 pounds, enough to make 37,800,- 
000,000 cups of the beverage. The United 
States uses nearly one-third more coffee than 
the rest of the world put together. 

The Yankee leanness, nervousness, sallow- 
ness—the Yankee dyspepsia as well—were 
imputed by Professor Virchow largely to the 
excessive use of coffee. What Professor Vir- 
chow would have said if he could have visited 
an American coffee-roasting plant, if he could 
have seen the men at work there, nearly every 
one with a peculiar little pouch sewed on the 
breast of his jumper, and each putting in his 
mouth from this pouch every little while a half- 
dozen grains of coffee, it is difficult to imagine. 
He would, perhaps, have made a close study 
of the effect of habitual coffee chewing, just as 
Dr. Joseph Smurl, of Philadelphia, has done. 

Dr. Smurl says: ‘‘Coffee chewing is a habit 
easily contracted, for the taste of the crisp, 
roasted berries is not unpleasant, and the ex- 
hilaration, the stimulus, that the berries give 
is quite as marked as that which would be ob- 
tained from a glass or two of beer, or from a 
drink of whisky. 

“Tt is this exhilaration, I am convinced, that 
causes the habit to be formed, and that makes 
it a hard habit to break away from. It should 
be broken away from; its effects are highly 
injurious; they are more injurious than those 
of tobacco chewing. 

“The coffee-chewing habit wrecks the nerves, 
it makes the skin sallow, and it destroys the 
appetite. I have had occasion to treat a num- 
ber of men for it. I always advise such men 
to break off by imperceptible degrees—to give 
three or four months to the task. Some suc- 
ceed, andsome donot. Men who work in coffee 
plants find it almost impossible to succeed.” 

Coffee experts alone, among the coffee work- 
ers, do not contract the chewing habit, for if 
they did their sense of taste would be dulled. 
The experts, by smell only, or by taste only, 
distinguish without the slightest difficulty or 
uncertainty between the Arabian, the Javan- 
ese, the Guatemalan, the Costa Rican, the 
Bogotan and a dozen other coffees. They 


could not do this if they were coffee chewers. 
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THE CHILD LONDON ACADEMY 


You know the effect of one lighted window 
in a dark house: when that house is a cottage, 
clinging alone to the hillside, and you see the 
light at night time from a wood below; when 
the inmate of the lighted room is a young, pale 
girl who is playing «he violoncello, and the 
window is open, and there is nothing abroad 
but her music, the soft summer air, and your- 
self—such a sight remains. I saw her and 
heard her, many times by night and by day. 
There was no heed to hide or crouch, for her 
eyes were weak like her slight body, and every- 
thing beyond the garden fence was dim to 
Lizzie. Why this child of peasants should 
have had the gift of music, or why the off- 
spring of so sturdy a couple should have been 
doomed to an early death from curvature of 
the spine, was inexplicable. Three days a 
week, when she was strong enough, the carrier 


jolted her into Marketbourne, where she had 


lessons at the Conservatoire. Colonel Ward, 
Jonathan’s employer, saw to the fees, and he 
it was who, when she became too weak to 
make the journey, gave her the violoncello. 

It was Colonel Ward’s sister who carried 
Lizzie off one day to a Harley street oculist 
who interested himself more than usual in the 
case, and provided her with glasses which, 
almost as if by a miracle, restored her sight. 
She wore the glasses for a week, and then dis- 
carded them. When I upraided her, she 
answered: ‘“‘They make me see everything so 
clearly. I don’t want to see things clearly. 
The flowers and the trees are not nearly as 
beautiful as they were when I saw them 
through the mist. The gentleman was very 
kind to give me the glasses, but I want him to 
take them back.’’ She never wore them 
again. When I saw her playing at the open 
window, looking out on three counties as 
she played, her eyes were unprotected. It 
was Schumann in those latter days, always 
Schumann, and nearly always the little 
“Schlummerlied.”. Her parents listened and 
wondered, with the inarticulate wonder of the 
very poor. They treated her as if she were a 
princess or an angel, but they never spoke to 
me of Lizzie. 

When she died her father threw himself on 


his knees by the bedside and whispered: ‘‘God’s 
will be done!’’ It was terrible to hear him cry. 
The mother, looking as white and cold as a 
statue, gave the cottage a superfluous autumn 
cleaning. Two days later Jonathan tramped 
into Marketbourne, and returned with his 
pockets stuffed with cheap laces, odds and 
ends of muslin and chiffon. “It’s all soft 
things,”’ he said, as he placed them gently into 
the coffin. ‘‘Her soft flesh mustn’t be hurt.” 
The woman stared at him, left the room with- 
out a word, and at once began to shake out the 
mats in the yard. When the men in black 
came down the steps she told them to wait, 
laid the mats tidily in their places, and then 
returned to the chamber. ‘‘Jonathan,’’ she 
said, and jerked her head to the door, “‘the 
onions has gone musty. There’s a chance of 
your getting no supper to-night.’’ He looked 
dazed but did not move. She went up to him 
took his arm, and led him gently to the door. 
“TI want you,” she said, ‘‘to let.me be alone 
with the bairn before—before the men come:”’ 


CAME OUT EVEN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


To illustrate how far wrong one may go 
in trying to estimate the goods and ills in 
another man’s life, a speaker at a recent public 
dinner told this story. Two men met at a 
college re-union after twenty-five years. They 
had been close friends in the old days, but had 
lost sight of each other since. 

“Well, Bill?” 

‘*Well, Charley?” 

‘*Tell me about yourself. Where have you 
been and what have you done? What has 
your life been all this quarter of a century?”’ 

‘*Well, Charley,” said Bill, reflectively and 
somewhat sadly, ‘‘I’m about where I was 
when I started out twenty-five years ago.”’ 

‘“‘That so?’ 

““Yes, just about in the same place.” 

‘*But something must have happened to 
you?” 

‘*Ves, I’ve been married.”’ 

‘*That’s good.” 

‘Well, I don’t know: she turned out to be 
a terrible shrew.” 

“‘That’s bad,” 
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‘*Well, I don’t know. There was one com- 


pensation: she was rich.”’ 


‘*That’s good.” 

“Well, I don’t know. She was also stingy.” 

‘“That’s bad.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure. She was always 
just.” 


‘*That’s good.”’ 
‘‘Well, yes, I suppose so. 
“Thats bad.” 

‘“Well, I don’t know. 


But she died.”’ 


She left a great deal 


of money.” 

‘Of course. That was—well, money is an 
advantage.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, it certainly is; but she didn’t leave 
me any.” 


“*That’s bad.’’ 

‘* Well, it might have been worse. 
me a fine house.”’ 

‘*That’s good.”’ 

‘“*Yes, that was good—while it lasted, but 
the house burned.”’ 

‘*That’s too bad.”’ 


She left 


It wasn’t insured 


‘““Yes, that was bad. 
either. So I’m just where I was when I 
started.” 


THE FOOL WHO COULDN’T SEE. .AUGUSTA KORTRECNT. .N.Y. PRESS 


It was dusk, after a cold, rainy day in 
winter. The uptown train on the elevated 
road was crowded with men and women, tired- 
looking business people for the most part, with 
a sprinkling of Chinese and Italians. 

Next to the window, and shut in by a fat 
man whose knobby parcel dug into her arm 
with every swing of the car, sat a young girl 
in soft furs. Her beauty was delicate and 
refined, and the mouth had the subtle curve 
which is the sign of protection from the rough- 
ness of life. This made her strangely out of 
place. Thegirllookedtroubled. She fumbled 
nervously with her purse—a trifle of gray fur 
it was—and from time to time her eyes searched 
the faces of her nearest fellow passengers. 
These happened to be all men. 

At one of the stops a young man entered the 
car and made his way through the people 
hanging to the straps. His face was well cut 
and intellectual, and his manner decided, even 
to being masterful. He was well dressed and 
well groomed. 

Two laughing women, with just a touch of 
paint on their rather pretty faces, jostled him, 
trying so attract his attention. The man saw 
them, looked through them coldly and without 
a tremor, and at length slipped into a seat as 
the occupant rose to leave the car. 
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This brought him opposite the young girl 
in the soft furs, and her restless gaze fell on his 
face. The young man opened a magazine. 
one of the deeper reviews, and began to read. 

As the train approached the uptown stations 
the girl’s nervousness became more apparent. 

At Twenty-third street a man getting out 
left empty the place next the young man. The 
girl glanced once at her fat neighbor, but he 
was asleep, his head fallen forward on the 
knobby parcel. With an effort she got up and 
changed her seat to the one opposite. The 
young man did not look up, but moved just 
the least bit away from her. Then the girl laid 
a hand on his arm, and began half incoherently, 
‘‘T am in trouble; I beg your pardon; can you— 
will you lend me—”’ but she never finished, for 
the man shook his arm gently free, looked into 
her face gravely and rebukingly, and crossed 
the car to another seat. 

Then for the first time the girl saw the 
laughing women; one of them waved to her, 
and shook her head toward the man. 

The color burned the girl’s face for a 
moment, then it left it white and cold; and she 
got up and went out on to the dark platform 
where, soon after, she spoke toa workingwoman 
leaving the next coach, and they got off 
together at Forty-second street. 

* * 2 * * 

That night, ina great house up the Hudson, 
in a softly lighted room, which might have 
been a queen’s, a fine woman of middle age, 
who had seen the world, tried to soften first 
impressions for a girl who had seen nothing 
until now. The mistake about the boat and the 
telegram was explained; the folly of a sudden 
journey without escort and with insufficient 
money was dwelt upon, censured and forgiven; 
but the wound to the youth and unknowledge 
of the girl smarted and throbbed, and the 
mother and child wept together. 

And a young man spent his evening peering 
through enlarging glasses at his pictures of 
cog wheels and rivets, with the windows to his 
soul tight shut. 


BUYING THE ENGAGEMENT RING. .ALEX. RICKETTS. .SMART SET 


I had loafed around in front of the shop, 
hoping to find a moment when it was clear 
of customers—and I never saw business so 
good in all my life—until I had evidently 
excited the suspicions of the policeman on the 
corner, and until I felt myself a fool. This 
buying an engagement ring was more embar- 
rassing than I had anticipated. Why were 
engagement rings worn, anyhow? Rings and 
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such tokens were simply a survival of bar- 
barism, that should be abolished by civilized 
peoples. I wondered if I couldn’t persuade 
the dearest girl in the world to take that view 
of it. But I knew I didn’t dare try. 

It was the proudest and happiest moment 
of my life, I reasoned, irrefutably. Then, 
why in the name of Hymen, did I feel so 
sheepish over it? 

I swore to put off all timidity. Everybody 
could know if they wished. I was willing to 
proclaim the glorious truth from the house- 
tops; heralds could announce it on every corner 
for all I cared. The town crier could shout it 
along every street and lane, without fazing 
me in the least. 

Chock full of this valiant defiance of all the 
world, I threw up my head, stuck out my chin, 
swelled out my chest, and stalked boldly into 
the shop. 

I strode sternly up to the nearest clerk, and 
said, in loud, vibrant tones, despite the hideous 
fact that I felt everyone had stopped trafficking 
to watch me, ‘‘I want to see some of your— 
er—of your—er—er—hem! please let me see 
some of your—er—your—er—your clocks.” 

It was ignominious. Why, oh, why had I 
yielded to that sudden impulse of cowardice, 
that foolish longing to gain time at any cost? 
The clerk’s suave, ‘‘ Yes, sir; just step this 
way, sir,’’ fell on unheeding ears, as loathingly, 
I contemplated the depth of my fall. 

“TI think you said you’d like to look at some 
clocks, sir,’’ suggested the clerk, after waiting 
a few minutes for me to follow him. 

‘‘I did—miserable shuffler that I am, I 
did,’’ I exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘But I don’t. I 
shouldn’t care if there’d never been a clock 
made.”’ 

The clerk stared. 

‘““What I really want to see, and I don’t care 
who knows it,’”’ I continued, in a firm, resonant 
voice, ‘‘is some of your—er—er—pianos.” 

Again I had balked at-the fatal word. Oh, 
what a wretched poltroon I was! I flushed to 
the roots of my hair. I looked wildly around 
for some avenue of escape. Oh, to get away, 
to hide myself, and my shame in some far- 
distant and desolate country, where I should 
be the only living soul! 

I threw up my arms in instinctive defense, 
and ducked, with both eyes shut tight, as I 
felt a hand close at my elbow. 

“IT think, sir,” whispered the clerk, who had 
slipped from behind the counter, without my 
noticing his movement, ‘‘that—excuse me—it 
is probably a wedding-ring you wish to see.” 
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I opened my eyes, with a gasp. ‘‘N-no, 
no-o-o, n-n-ot j-j-just yet!’’ I stammered. 

“‘Ah, an engagement ring?’’ he insinuated, 
with the most charming smile I ever beheld. 

I grasped his hand, and wrung it, fervently; 
tears of gratitude started in my eyes. I would 
gladly have laid down my life to give him a 
moment’s pleasure. 

“How did you ever guess?”’ I cried, amazed 
at such miraculous penetration. 

That night, the dearest girl in the world 
wished to know if I had had much trouble select- 
ing the ring, but—she—does—not—know! 





REWARD OF ECONOMY...ALICE TURNER CURTIS. ..LIPPINCOTT’S 


‘*Wastefulness,’”’ remarked Mr. Brown, fixing 
a firm eye upon his son Frederick, ‘‘may be 
said to be the chief cause of all trouble. The 
careless throwing aside of garments perfectly 
good—”’ 

“But, father,” interrupted the son, “I 
wanted a mew overcoat this winter. I have 
worn your clothes made over all my life, and I 
think I am big enough now to have a new 
coat.” 

““Yes, my son, you are large for a boy of 
sixteen, but my last winter’s coat will make 
over nicely for you. A little wide on the 
shoulders, perhaps, but easily altered.’’ Mr. 
Brown looked at his son critically, and re- 
marked, ‘I only wore that coat one winter. 
It is as good as new, but it’s a grain small for 
me. Fine material. I have ordered my new 
coat made exactly like it.” 

But even this fact did not reconcile Fred- 
erick, and he refused to admire his father’s 
new coat when it came home from the tailor’s 
or to rejoice in the possession of the old one. 

‘‘Now, my son,”’ remarked Mr. Brown one 
morning as he opened the closet door and took 
out his overcoat, ‘‘I have made an appointment 
for you with my tailor. We will take this 
coat down, have him try it on, and see what 
changes will have to be made to have it fit 
you.” 

At the tailor’s, Mr. Brown sommented on the 
excellent quality of the cloth; and the tailor 
gazed at the garment in surprise, and said it 
was really too bad to cut a garment over that 
was so fresh and new. In fact he asked Mr. 
Brown if he was determined to have it altered 
for his son, and Mr. Brown replied that he was. 

In a few days the garment was sent home, 
and Mr. Brown called his family about to see 
how well it fitted Frederick. 

“It would have been a wicked waste not 
to have made some use of that coat,’’ said 
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Mr. Brown amiably. ‘‘Why, it is as good 
as new—not a bit worn; looks as fresh as mine 
does. Now, Frederick, remember this, that 
it pays to be careful even in regard to a second- 
hand overcoat.” 

Mr. Brown looked around the family circle 
to see that his words made a suitable impres- 
sion, and then went after his new coat to 
compare it with Frederick’s. 

As he brought it out, he looked at it for a 
moment suspiciously, then with anxiety; 
turned it carefully about, and then, with a 
smothered exclamation, looked wrathfully at 
his son. 

‘This is my old coat!’’ he exclaimed, waving 
it about. ‘‘How—how came you to take my 
new one to that scamp of a tailor—my new 
coat?’’ he almost yelled. 

‘“‘T didn’t. You took it yourself,’ said the 
boy. ‘‘I didn’t wan’t any coat made over 
for me. I wanted a new one.” 


MAN AND THE MOTOR..... BARRY PAIN..... BLACK AND WHITE 
CHAPTER I. 

John Smith was the son of wealthy and 
illustrious parents. He was chiefly remark- 
able for his extreme ordinariness. At the age 
of thirty-five—the period at which our history 
begins—he was much older than he had been; 
on the other hand, he was not as old as he was 
going to be. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Tt is,’? said John Smith, as he snipped the 
end from his after-dinner cigar, ‘‘a shame and 
a scandal that these infernal machines should 
be allowed on the public roads at all.” 

“T simply hate them,”’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘““How anybody can stand the filthy smell, 
and the rattling and shaking, and the con- 
tinual breakdowns, I can’t conceive. However, 
that is the affair of the fools who use them: 
What we can do and must do is to get their 
speed strictly limited to six miles an hour. 
Even then horses will never get used to them, 
and thousands of lives will be sacrificed. 
The country has gone stark, staring mad.” 

“That’s what I think,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 
Then some time elapsed. 

CHAPTER III. 

“My friend Robinson,”’ said John Smith, 
‘tells me that he has bought one of these 
motor-cars.”’ 

“Ves?” said Mrs. Smith. 

“It’s a queer thing that our horses simply 
take no notice of them now. But, of course, 
horses get used to amything. Why, I re- 
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member when bicycles became popular a lot of 
old women thought they’d lead to endless 
accidents with horses.” 

“So silly,”’ said Mrs. Smith. 

“Absolutely ridiculous. Why, these good, 
nervous people might have remembered how 
horses work at shunting on the railroads. If 
they can get used to that, I should hope they 
can get used to motors.” 

“Of course.” 

“And then undoubtedly motors have im- 
proved a good deal. I saw one going up the 
hill just now—easily as possible. Mind, I 
should be very sorry to ride in one myself. 
That is, as a rule. (Robinson asked me to 
come for a spin on his car, and I may perhaps 
go once—just to say I’ve done it.) But the 
horse-drawn carriage is good enough for me.” 

“Unfortunately we can’t use our horses to- 
night. I’ve ordered the local cab.” 

“It seems to me that those blessed horses 
of mine are alwaysill. I paid any amount for 
them. I’ve got the best possible stables, and 
a coachman who is supposed to be absolutely 


perfect. And yet I’ve got to be jolted about 
in a rotten cab. It’s enough to make a man 
swear.”” It was. And he did. And some 


more time rolled away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The sun was setting in its usual perfunctory 
manner as Smith and his friend Robinson 
strolled down Long Acre. Robinson spoke: 

“T think you’re quite right, of course. 
You’ve tried it and like it. You picked 
it up in no time. You’re a born motor- 
driver. It would be sheer folly if you didn’t 
get one.”’ 

“T didn’t say I was going to get one. I 
only said that I was going to look over one or 
two of them.” 

“Of course,’’ said Robinson. 

“And if I did get one,’’ Smith continued, “‘it 
would simply be to please my wife. Ever 
since you took her out she’s been regularly 
bitten by the motor craze. I prefer the 
horse-drawn carriage myself. Still, if a wo- 
man wants a toy of this kind, and you can give 
it to her, why not?”’ 

A week later Mr. John Smith was storming 
and raving in Long Acre about the delay in 
delivery of a new motor-car. 


CHAPTER V. 

“But mind this,’ said John Smith to 
Robinson, his friend. ‘‘It doesn’t follow that, 
because I’ve bought a motor (mainly to please 
my wife), I am infected with the fever that 
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seems to have possessed some of you fellows. 
Twelve miles an hour is quite as fast as any- 
body need want to go, and I’ll take good care 
that my own car never under any circum- 
stances travels any faster.”’ 

Robinson said diplomatically that he cer- 
tainly thought it was best to be on the safe side. 

“But you don’t always keep to it yourself,” 
said John Smith, severely. 

And then a little more time, but not very 
much, became lost in the dim past. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Police-constable Jorkins (who was used to 
it) said that he was on the Pippipley. Road, 
and saw John Smith coming along on his car. 
He (the policeman) timed the car over a 
measured mile and found that it was going 
at the rate of seven hundred and forty-one 
miles an hour. 

John Smith said that his car was incapable 
of going at that pace. 

It was elicited that the time had been taken 
by a 3s. 6d. American alarm clock, and that 
the constable might possibly have made a mis- 
take about the mile-posts. 
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The dispensers of the law said that they 
were determined to put an end to this kind of 
thing. And with that intent they fined 
John Smith twenty-five pounds and costs, 
the constable to have the custody of the alarum. 
And some more time passed out into the in- 
finite. 

CHAPTER VII. 


This is the saddest chapter of all. 
how John Smith had fallen. 

Once more his car sped along the Pippipley 
Road, and was perhaps going rather fast. 

“That man was a policeman,” said Mrs. 
Smith, ‘“‘and he was timing us.” 

“Was he?” said John Smith, grimly; “I 
rather thought so myself.” 

He stopped the car, and oiled something that 
did not want oiling. 

“That’s all right,” he said; ‘“‘spoilt the 
beggar’s time for him, anyhow. Now we can 
go on again.” 

They went on. Far behind a baffled 
policeman used words of irritation. And then 
—but I think that is about the end ‘of the 
story. 


It shows 








The Child-Widows of India 
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All Hindu girls at the age of fifteen are either 
wives or widows. This is, of course, owing to 
the system of child-marriage which was insti- 
tuted to escape the disgrace of having an un- 
married daughter on the parents’ hands. In 
1856 a law was passed by the English Govern- 
ment legalizing the remarriage of widows. 
Some few earnest reformers have been brave 
enough to marry educated widows from Pan- 
dita Ramabai’s school, and, here and there, 
similar cases occur; but the iron law of custom 
is so strong that few are able to face the terrible 
ostracism and boycotting resulting from such a 
procedure. The widow, if she marries, loses 
all claim to her first husband’s property, though 
if she remains unmarried and lives a sinful life 
she can still hold her inheritance. 

It is hard to realize the utter helplessness 
of the Hindu widow. Many stories could be 
written by those who go about in high-caste 
homes and see the poor shaven heads and the 
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little figures hiding in corners or behind doors. 
I always single them out for kind words and 
notice,but they are almost too timid to respond. 
They think it a favor if someone is kind enough 
to motion them to leave their drudgery and 
listen to the hymns we sing, and which the 
women love so much to hear. Before I knew 
much about the widows’ lot, I used ignorantly 
to ask in regard to one of these crouching, 
timid figures: ‘‘Who is that?’’ No one ever 
told me her name or relationship. Simply 
pointing the thumb over the shoulder (she was 
sure to be in the background) and giving a con- 
temptuous jerk of the chin, the answer was: 
‘*‘Only a widow.” 

Now here is Tara. Her name means a 
“star,’”’ but her life is not a bright one. She is 
a Brahmin child and as yet is allowed to run 
about and play. But her mind is going to 
waste. When we asked her father if we might 
teach her something, he said: 

‘“Why teach her to read? She must cook 
all her life, Besides, Tara is engaged to be 
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married. She is ten years old and the order 
has been given for her wedding-jewels to be 
made. Soon we shall take her to her mother- 
in-law’s house and she will be trained there. 
If the child knew how to read her mother-in- 
law would think we were making a bad woman 
of her. Cows don’t read and women are not as 
good as cows.”’ 

Soon little Tara will go to Lucknow to bemar- 
ried. She will never see any happy school 
days, never be that bright and lovely being, a 
fair young girl in her parents’ home. In India 
there is an absence of young girls with their 
charming ways. Only children and married 
women. 

Now I will tell you of a young bride that my 
husband saw. She was a girl of about four- 
teen. Probably she had been given in mar- 
riage long before and was now going to her 
husband’s home, 

The wedding procession looked very gay. 
The horses were decked with bells, silver and 
gold tinsel, embroidery and bright red and 
purple cloths over the saddle. My husband 
stopped to look at the bridal party passing. 
The groom, alas! was forty or forty-five years 
old, and was dressed very gayly. Behind him 
came the little bride on a pony. She wore 
beautiful clothes and a profusion of gold and 
silver jewelry. But the pretty face was bowed 
on the pony’s neck, and, above the noise of the 
clashing cymbals and the various other musical 
instruments, rose the heart-rending wail of this 
poor, unwilling little bride, going to the house 
of the stern, silent man riding in front. What 
happiness can be in store for such a home? 


RUNABAI 


Like all girls of the better classes or higher 
castes im India, little Runabai was married 
when but a child. In these marriages the 
parents make all the arrangements, and very 
often the little girl or boy does not even know 
what is being done. There are great cere- 
monies which mean that the children are prom- 
ised to each other in marriage when they are 
grown up. One little girl, who was a relative 
of Runabai’s, was married when she was in her 
cradle. The costly saris, or wedding-clothes, 
were hung around the sides of the cradle where 
the little baby was sleeping, and jewels were 
placed around her tiny unconscious face. After 
the ceremonies were over these gifts were laid 
aside for the little bride when she should be old 
enough to go to the new home. 

Runabai’s marriage was similar to this. 
Little did she realize as she was toddling about 
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the beautiful rooms of her father’s bungalow 
that her whole life was determined for her. 
The bungalow, as fine houses are called in 
India, was a very nice one, and lovely plants 
adorned the verandas and compound. All 
about were signs of comfort and luxury. Her 
parents loved her, although they were very 
sorry that she was not a boy. People in India 
are always sorry to have little girls and often 
they will try to hide the fact. 

One day a missionary was sitting and talking 
in the home of a Hindu gentleman. During 
the conversation the missionary asked, ‘‘ How 
many children have you?” ‘Three,’ the 
gentleman replied, and he called in and showed 
his visitor the three fine little boys of whom 
he was so proud. A short time after this a 
pretty, bright-eyed little girl came into the 
room and climbed upon the knee of the gentle- 
man. ‘‘And who is this?’’ asked the mission- 
ary. ‘‘My daughter,” replied the Hindu, in 
evident vexation, and he would say no more. 

But our little Runabai was an affectionate 
child, and, while in her own home, she did not 
realize that she was not welcome. A few 
years of happiness were soon over; for when 
she was only eleven years of age the parents 
of her boy-husband, whom she had never seen 
and of whom she knew nothing, sent for her. 
They wished to train her up properly for their 
son. This is the usual fate of Hindu girls—to 
be torn from their mothers and given over to 
the care of strangers. Little appreciated in her 
own family, you can imagine the very sad lot a 
child must have among those who care very 
much less for her than her parents do. The 
least fault is severely corrected for fear her sins 
may cause the death of the precious and idol- 
ized son of the family. 

When Runabai was sent for, her father 
bought her many rich saris or garments, and 
fine jewels, and sent her away with twelve 
hand-maidens, who were to wait upon her in 
the wealthy home of her husband. But, alas! 
for some reason the little wife failed to please 
her new relatives. Her maids were taken from 
her almost immediately, and she herself was 
compelled to work much too hard for her years. 
They put away the nice silk and muslin saris 
and most of her pretty bracelets and other 
jewelry. Nothing the child did seemed to 
please anyone in the family, and her life grew 
harder and harder. It appeared as though 
they wished to get rid of her and so be able to 
procure another wife for the son. 

Before a year had gone by her food was lim- 
ited to one meal a day and that only of rice and 
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chillies (red peppers). She became very thin 
and looked like a shadow of the bright little girl 
who came so gayly to this home so short a time 
before. 

One sad day, as she was cleaning the house, 
she saw some bread on a table. Her hunger 
was even greater than her fear, and, snatch- 
ing up a piece, she ran off to eat it. Her cruel 
mother-in-law saw her, and, picking up a stick, 
ran after the poor girl. She took the bread 
from the trembling fingers and pushed it down 
poor Runabai’s throat with the stick. The 
suffering of the child was terrible. When she 
next visited her own father’s house, she begged 
not to be sent back any more to beso cruelly 
treated. ‘‘ But, oh! the disgrace to our family!”’ 
the father said. 

‘““No, go back, dear Runabai, we weep for 
you and our hearts are pained over your sad 
lot. When we sit down to our good food, we 
shed tears as we think of our poor, starving 
Runabai. But what can we do? If we keep 
you here our caste will be broken and the gods 
will be displeased. Go back, and if you die, 
it will be honorable.’’ So the little martyr 
to caste and false religion went back and in 
two months more was dead. 


ONE LITTLE WIDOW 


Seven years a widow and then only eleven 
years old! Widowed at four years of age! 
How incredible such a thing sounds, and yet 
we know there is a land where little children 
are made widows before they even know the 
right hand from the left. In Christian lands 
a widow’s sad lot is softened by sympathy of 
friends, the sparkle and joy of existence may 
be gone, but there is much to live for and a use- 
ful life is still before even a young woman. But 
the shadow—nay, the curse—of widowhood has 
hung over little Sita ever since she remem- 
bered anything. When suffering neglect and 
cruelty, the little brown girl often wondered 
why other little girls living near her had such 
happy, merry times, while she knew only drudg- 
ery and ill-treatment from morning until night. 

One day, when six of these weary years had 
passed and Sita was then ten years of age, she 
found out what widow meant. Then, added 
to the cruelties she already endured, was added 
the terror of woes tocome. The day on which 


this knowledge came to her she had gone, as 
usual, in her tattered garments and with three 
large, brass water-pots on her head, to the 
great open well from which she drew the daily 
supply of water for a family of nine people. 
She was so tired and her frail little back ached 
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so that she sat down on a huge stone to rest a 
minute before letting down one of the many 
buckets, which all day long were going up and 
down in obedience to the many demands for 
water. As she sat there with her bare, olive- 
skinned arms and feet shining in the warm 
sun and resting her weary head ononethinlittle 
hand, she was a picture of childish woe. Her 
faded old sari had fallen back from her head, 
disclosing the bare little scalp, for in token of 
the deep disgrace of widowhood, the soft, dark 
tresses of hair had been shaved off and the hot 
sun beat down on the small, naked head. Many 
sorrows had fallen on the childish heart, but 
Sita was still a child. Her heart yearned for 
companionship and love. Many Brahmin ser- 
vants were drawing water near her, singing 
little bhajans, or songs, and looking quite bright 
and happy in their gay-colored cotton saris. 
A woman, poor, so that she must draw her own 
drinking water, but a Brahmin, came near to 
Sita and the child looked up and appealed to 
her for help. 

‘Will you not draw a little water for me? 
I feel tired and ill, and the well is very deep.” 

The woman turned angrily and uttered, ina 
scathing tone, the word ‘‘Widow!’’ Then she 
burst out: ‘‘Curse you, how dare you come 
between me and the glorious sun? Your 
shadow has fallen upon me and I'll have to 
take the bath of purification before I can eat 
food! Curse you, stand aside!” 

Poor Sita stands bewildered. She has never 
asked help before of anyone. Too crushed and 
stupefied to realize her forlorn condition, she 
has only existed and gone through the drudg- 
ery with scarce a gentle word from anyone. 
This abuse seems to arouse a little curiosity in 
the child, but she does not answer the woman. 
Tears course down her cheeks. Something akin 
to pity makes the woman pause, and, halting a 
a safe distance from Sita’s shadow, she con- 
tinues to talk to her in a mikder tone. She is 
thinking, perhaps, of two soft-eyed little daugh- 
ters, who are very dear to this proud woman’s 
heart, though she mourned bitterly at the time 
of their birth, because the gods denied her sons. 

Looking again at Sita, she says: ‘Why 
should I help you, when the gods have cursed 
you? See, you are a widow.” 

Then, in answer to Sita’s vacant gaze, she 
continues: ‘‘Don’t you understand? Didn’t 
you have a husband once?”’ 

‘Yes, I think so,”’ Sita answered; ‘‘that old 
bad man, who used to shake me and tell me to 
grow up quickly and work for him. Perhaps 
he was my husband. When he died they said 
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I killed him, but I did not. I was glad he was 
dead, though,”’ said the sad little thing. 

“*So you call him bad?’’ the woman said. 
“Ah! no wonder the gods hate you. No 
doubt, you were very wicked ages ago, and 
sO now you are made a widow. By and by 
you will be a snake or a toad,’ and, gathering 
up her water-pots, the woman went away. 

The slender, ill-fed little frame gathered 
itself up, and the child hurriedly filled the 
brass vessels, knowing that abuse awaited her 
late return. Putting a small bundle of cloth 
on her head, she raised the huge jars to their 
place and hastened to her house, since a home 
she never knew. The sister-in-law met the 
little thing with violent abuse and bade her 
prepare the morning meal quickly. The child 
was ill and nearly fell with fatigue. 

**T’ll show you how to wake up,”’ the woman 
cried, and seizing a hot poker she laid it on the 
arms and hands of the child. Screaming with 
pain, the poor creature worked on, tremb- 
ling if the sister-in-law even looked at her. 

This wasoneday. Each of the seven length- 
ened years contained three hundred and sixty- 
five similar days, savethat now they were grow- 
ing worse. The last year the child’s head had 
been shaved. When that has been done, but 
one meal a day is permitted the widow, no 
matter how hard she may work. Most of the 
little girls who saw Sita would run from her, 
fearing pollution. But there was one little 
girl, who, like a gleam of sunshine, shone on 
Sita whenever she sawher. One day, after the 
woman at the well had abused the young 
widow, Sita found a chance to tell Tungi about 
it. Tungi’s answer comforted the forlorn 
child somewhat. 

‘‘No,” Tungi said, ‘‘there is a better God 
than that. Our people do not know about 
Him, and that is why I am not allowed to talk 
with you. I am married and my husband 
lives in a distant city. If I speak to you, they 
believe he will die. But in the school where I 
go, many do not believe these things.” 

‘‘How can you goto school? My sister-in- 
law says that only bad women learn to read,” 
Sita answered. 

‘‘So my mother used to think,” said Tungi; 
‘‘but my husband is in school and he has sent 
word that I shall go also until he calls for me 
to come to his home. Then he will have a 
wife who can understand when he talks about 
his books. He says the English have happy 
families and it is this which makes them so. 
The wives know’books and how to sing and 
how to make the home pleasant.” 


So the little bright-eyed Brahmin wife 
chatted away as gay asa bird. The fount of 
knowledge was opened to her—the beaming 
eye, the elastic figure, and the individuality of 
her Western sisters were becoming hers. 

None of these things seemed for Sita. 
After Tungi went to school, the little shaven- 
headed child, subsisting on one poor meal a 
day, went about sad and lonely for another 
weary nine months. When she again saw 
the bright face of her little friend, her condi- 
tion had grown worse. Her neck and arms 
were full of scars where bits of flesh had been 
pinched out in the vindictive rage of her rela- 
tives, who believed the child guilty of her 
husband’s death. Brutality growing with use 
had made them callous to the sufferings of the 
little being in their power. No one who cared 
knew of the pangs of hunger, the unkind and 
violent words and the threats of future pun- 
ishments. Once or twice she had looked down 
into the cool depths of the well and wondered 
how quickly she could die. Only the terror of 
punishment after death kept this baby-widow 
from suicide. She had heard many things 
lately, and she knew of a young and lovely wife 
near by who had become a widow, lost her 
little son, and unable to endure the cruelties 
and her wounded pride, had stilled them all 
beneath the quiet waters of the well. An- 
other widow, too, Sita had grown to know—an 
old woman, bent and wrinkled, neglected, care- 
worn and toiling, who was a terror to Sita 
because of what she foreshadowed to the child. 

One day,as Sita was weeping by the gate- 
way of Tungi’s home, the little child-wife told 
the child-widow of a safe refuge for such as she 
where neither ignorance nor poverty could 
exclude her—a home under the loving care of 
one who knew the widow’s curse. After many 
difficulties Sita found this shelter. Here she 
forgot her widowhood and found her childhood 
and girlhood. Here, in the beautiful garden, 
or at lessons, helping with cooking, or leaning 
lovingly on the arm of ‘‘Bai’s’’ chair, the blessed 
genius of the home, she passed away many 
sweet and useful years. By and by Sita found 
the greatest joy in love—higher and better than 
human love can ever be. Later, when a beau- 
tiful young womanhood had crowned her, she 
was sought by an earnest, enlightened young 
Christian as his wife. 

Many of the millions of child-widows never 
find release from the bonds of cruel custom and 
false religion. In Hinduism there is no hope 
for the accursed widow. 
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OP aioe KE Sel hetnaceasseceeses ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


A kiss she did deny him 
Of all her worshipers, 

So that he taught a rose to dream 
Of those red lips of hers. 


And the rose—it leaned and kissed her, 


And from her finger tips 
Falling in crimson at her fect, 
Was lifted to his lips! 


THE STRONG, ETERNAL SOUND . .JOHN VANCE CHENEY. .SUNSET 


Once more, once more, heart, tune the strings 


True to the music of the ground; 
Sing but the humble, happy things, 
Join in the strong, eternal sound. 


Still would I trust the day, the night. 
Nor clamor at the gate of fame; 

Among the names the wild flowers write 
Be mine, or let me have no name. 


Pe TE Seiad goatee BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Penelope is passing fair, 

Heigho! heigho! 
With glad blue eyes and golden hair, 
And all the soft, bewitching charm 
Of rosy lip and rounded arm, 
And dimpled cheek aglow, 

Heigho! 


Who deftly drew her winsome face? 
Heigho! heigho! 

The silent canvas gives no trace; 

But faith! whatever painter’s brush 


Conceived and caught that tender blush— 


He loved the maid, I trow, 
Heigho! 


For him the smile, for him the praise, 
Heigho! heigho! 
While I can only sit and gaze. 
Ah! pitiless, malign decree! 
Penelope is not for me, 
Though I’m for her—and so 
Heigho! 


Her picture hangs upon my wall, 
Heigho! heigho! 
My heart were hers beyond recall, 
Had she been born in ’68, 
Or I, by some auspicious fate, 
Two hundred years ago, 
Heigho! 


a ee ee ne ee naar 


Ah, pretty one, you know you're fair, 
And though you won’t confess 

It openly, a hint shows through 
Your sweet unconsciousness. 


You say that none has called you fair, 
And that you could not know 

That you were beautiful unless 
Somebody told you so. 


I cannot doubt a lady’s word— 
I would not be so bold; 

But yet, if human tongues are still, 
Your mirror must have told. 


And if by some malicious grudge, 
Which envy might inspire, 

It may have told you otherwise, 
That mirror is a liar! 


AN OMAR FOR LADIES.. JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. . .HARPER’S 


I sometimes think that never lasts so long 

The Style as when it starts a bit too strong; 
That all the Pompadours the parterre boasts 

Some Chorus-girl began, with Dance and Song. 


And this Revival of the Chignon low 

That fills the most of us with helpless Woe, 
Ah, criticise it softly! for who knows 

What long-necked Peeress had to wear it so! 


Ah, my beloved, try each Style you meet; 
To-day brooks no loose ends; you must be neat. 
To-morrow! why, to-morrow you may be 

Wearing it down your back like Marguerite! 


For some we once admired, the Very Best 

That ever a French hand-boned Corset prest, 
Wore what they used to call Prunella Boots 

And put on Nightcaps ere they went to rest. 


And we that now make fun of Waterfalls 

They wore, and whom their Crinoline appalls, 
Ourselves shall from old dusty Fashion plates 

Assist our Children in their Costume balls. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may wear, 
Before we grow so old that we don’t care! 
Before we have our Hats made all alike, 
Sans Plumes, sans Wings, sans Chiffon, and— 
sans Hair! 


GO GH 5 oi sovcccccccesececssessenes THE TATLER 


Has conversation grown less refined? 
Are we too wedded to cards and sport? 

Are all our morals the slipshod kind 
Lately described in a certain court? 


Do we behave like a rowdy crowd 
When we are met at a social crush? 

Is too much freedom to girls allowed? 
Have we forgotten the way to blush? 


These are the things that our critics claim, 
Still, though we might be improved, I know, 

Doubtless our grandmothers said the same 
Sixty or seventy years ago! 
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SE 6 good cccicinieicnmasvcines BALTIMORE NEWS 


He bought a nice new camera to snap, snap, snap— 
He didn’t care how much it cost a rap, 
Rap, 
Rap! 
He took pictures of the scenery, 
The foundry and the beanery, 
And sent the bill for breakages to pap, 


Pap, 
Pap! 
It chanced one day he wandered to the wood, wood, 
wood, 
And while he focussed up behind him stood, 
Stood, 
Stood, 


A large cattle lowing lauhgingly, 
That lifted him quite chaffingly, 
And bawled as he went up: ‘‘Now, you be good 
Good, 
Good!”’ ° 


He landed in a distant vacant lot, lot, lot, 
And there prepared to take another shot, 
Shot, 
Shot; 
But a farmer came excitedly 
And drew on him, benightedly, 
And filled him full of trouble on the spot, 
Spot, 
Spot! 


Oh, Willie never took another snap, snap, snap! 
He didn’t like photography a rap, 
Rap, 
Rap! 
And the doctors who attended him, 
When they had patched and mended him, 
Sent in their bills for —o to pap, 
ap, 


WHEN YOU’RE A GIRL . .EVELYN SHARP. . WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


When you're a girl, and cannot change 
(Which always seems to me so strange), 
You do not lead a peaceful life, 

But pass the days in storm and strife. 


You never for a moment get 

Your own way in the nursery—yet 
Whatever you may have to bear, 
You must pretend you do not care. 


Sometimes they take your doll away, 
In spite of all the things you say; 
They put it on the nursery shelf, 
Too high for you to reach yourself. 


Or else they hang it by a string, 

And let it swing and swing and swing, 
But though you love each flaxen hair, 
You must pretend you do not care. 


Sometimes, they will not let you read, 
And tease you very much indeed 
Because you can’t help feeling bad 
When stories end all wrong and sad. 





They make remarks if you are tall, 
They call you dumpy if you’re small; 
Yet, though you feel it’s most unfair, 
You still pretend you do not care. 


Then comes one black and dreary day 
That takes your tyrants right away; 
Before you, for a week, it looms, 
Then empties all the top-floor rooms. 


So you are left quite by yourself, 

To put their toys upon the shelf; 

And then—because there’s no one there, 
You don’t pretend you do not care. 


THE CITY_ACROBAT ...... LOUISE MORGAN SILL...... HARPER'S 


I am the janitor’s little boy. 
I ’ain’t got even a single toy, 
But every day I play and play, 
I live ’way up in the top of the house; 
I’m jest as spry as a little mouse,— 
And I can climb like a monkey, for I’m 
The janitor’s little boy. 


My pa ’ain’t got no regular home; 
He lives ’way up in a big round dome. 
He says to me, ‘You play, you see! 
Jest any old way you see to play, 
You play,” says he to me one day; 
And so I climb and I climb, for I’m 
The janitor’s little boy. 


I walk wherever there’s room to stand; 
I hang on the edge by jest one hand. 
I love to see folks look at me 
Like I was really a circus clown, 
“Oh my!” they cry, ‘“‘he’ll tumble down!” 
But I don’t fall when I climb, for I’m 
The janitor’s little boy. 


THE LIGHT-LADY ....EUGENIAO. CLARK... .COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 


The Light-Lady comes from her home in the skies— 
The Light-Lady comes, and it’s such a surprise!— 
Trailing garments of white 
Through the halls of the Night 
To bid us “awake and arise.” 


The Light-Lady blows out the stars as she flies, 
She tells the bold Sun to get up in the skies; 
And she bids the Moon-fire 
In its embers expire, 
As hither so gently she hies! 





The Light-Lady slowly the curtain unties 
Wherever a tiny young child she espies, 
Looking out from the snare 
Of her dusky-dark hair 
To say, “Little children, arise!” 
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What do you consider the essen- 
love? 


The Suitor: 
tial difference between friendship and 

“From five to ten thousand a year.” 

——Too Bad: “I think it was a shame for the 
Indians to bury their hatchets!”” “Why?” “Just 
think how lovely they would be for decorative 
purposes.’ 

——Benedict: 
dangerous? 

Bachelor: Yes, I know a fellow who took? 
The Tables Turned: Auntie dislikes toads, 
and seeing that some of the children had brought 
one into the house, called to her little niece: 

“Ella, take this frog out of my room at once!” 

Ella dreaded to touch the toad, but she was afraid 
to disobey her aunt. After a moment’s hesitation 
she held out the skirt of her little apron and re- 
plied, with seeming eagerness: 

“Yes, Auntie, you just pick up the frog and put 
it in my apron, and [’ll carry it off for you.” 

——The Vicar: Now, boys, what animal sup- 
plies you with boots and gives you meat to eat? 
First Boy (promptly): Father. 


Do you think automobiles are 








A CONGO LOVE AFFAIR—FROM FLIEGENDE BLATTER 


Mother: Johnny, I am ashamed of you! 
What did you mean ay laughing and giggling at your 
dear uncle’s funeral? 

Johnny: Gee! I was so glad it wasn’t my own. 

Little Mary wanted to give her aged grand- 
mother a Christmas present, and her mother had 
suggested that she tale some perforated cardboard 
and some bright yarn and embroider a motto. 
Taking the idea from the pictured lesson cards she 
had received at Sunday-school, she laboriously 
worked this motto and presented it to the oldlady, 
“Go and sin no more.” 
Teacher: Now, I want all the children to 
look at Tommy’s hands and observe how clean they 
are, and see if all of you cannot come to school with 
cleaner hands. Tommy, perhaps, will tell us how 
he keeps them so nice. 

Tommy: Yes’m; ma makes me wash the break- 
fast things every morning. 

Mamma (to Johnny, who had been given a 
pear with ew artfully concealed in it): Well, dear, 
have you finished your pear? 

Johnny: Yes, mamma, all but the seeds. 



































BOY (LOOKING FORWARD TO A PARTY IN THE EVEN- 
ING)—O MUMMY, BABY IS NAUGHTY! HE HAS 
TAKEN TWO THINGS OFF THE CALENDAR, AND MADE IT 
TO-MORROW -——FROM LONDON PUNCH. 


PAT’S MISTAKE 

Paddy’s distress on waking was very natural 
but amusing. He was observed in the morning 
to be looking unusually blank and perplexed, 
and his friend inquired what ailed him. 

‘‘Ah! but I have had a drame.”’ 

‘‘Was it a good dream or a bad dream?’”’ 

‘‘Faith,” said Pat, ‘‘and it was a little of 
both, and I'll be after telling itt’ ye. I dramed 
I was with the Prisidint. He is as great a 
gintleman as is in the district, he is, and he 
asked me wud I have a drink. I said to him 
‘Wud aduck swim?’ He smiled like, and taking 
the lemons and sugar and making ready for a 
dhrop o’ punch, he asked me wud I have it hot 
or cold. ‘I'll have it hot,’ I replied, and 
wid that he wint down into the kitchen for the 
biling water, but before he got back I woke up, 
and now it’s distressing me I didn’t take it 
cowld.”’ 

WHAT THE CHOIR SANG 

The minister was young. It was with 
mingled pride and trepidation that he accepted 
an invitation to preach in a large city church. 
When the eventful morning came he walked 
up the aisle with his best sermon in his hand 
and his best patent leathers on his feet—they 
were new and shiny, and though he anticipated 
some pain from standing in unbroken shoes, 
he wished to do honor to the fashionable audi- 
ence assembled. 

To his discomfort he found, instead of a large 
old-fashioned pupit like the one to which he 
was accustomed, only a small reading stand. 


WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS 





At its side was a chair which he must occupy in 
full view of the audience. He felt as he sat 
there that his shoes were extremely conspicuous 
and obviously new. His embarrassment was 
not lessened when the choir, directly behind 
him, arose and began the opening anthem: 

‘*How beautiful are the feet—how beautiful 
are the feet—’’ they sang. And then to pre- 
vent the possibility of any mistake they con- 
tinued: 

“Of them that preach—of them that 
preach!”’ 

THE OCTOGENARIAN 

They were neither of them brilliant scholars» 
but they liked to move with the times as 
regards their knowledge of current events, so 
the daily newspaper was regularly delivered 
at their humble domicile, and it was Jennie’s 
duty to read out during breakfast time all 
the most interesting items of the day. One 
morning, after wading through the latest 
intelligence from the front, she turned to 
another page of the paper and said: 

“‘Herbie, it says here that another octo- 
genarian’s dead.’’ 

‘“What’s an octogenarian?”’ 

“Well, I don’t quite know what they are, 
but they must be very sickly creatures. You 
never hear of them but they’re dying.”’ 














A NEW OCEAN TERROR 


‘“GOODNESS, BERTIE, WHATEVER’S THE MATTER 
WITH YOU? BEEN PLUCKED FOR YOUR EXAM.?” 
“NO. JUST FLEW INTO ONE OF THOSE NEW- 
FANGLED MARCONIGRAMS, THAT’S WHAT!’’—FROM 


LONDON PUNCH. 
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Vv 
From Le fournal Amusant. 


Mother—Have you any waterproof boots 
for a boy? Salesman—We have waterproof 
boots, ma’am; but they are not for boys. 
Mother—Why don’t you have some for boys? 
Salesman—When somebody has invented a 
boot that has no opening for the foot to get 
into it, we may hope for boys’ waterproof 
boots, not before. 

——‘“I wouldn’t give two cents for a cigar 
like that!’’ he exclaimed, as he tried for the 
fourth time to light one. ‘‘But I didn’t, 
George,’’ protested his tearful little wife. ‘I 
only gave ninety-nine cents for fifty of them.” 

——A Frenchman was paying his first 
visit to London, and was walking through 
Hyde Park on one of the many foggy metro- 
politan mornings with an English friend. 
“Fog! Ha, ha, mon fren,” ejaculated the 
Frenchman; ‘“‘now I understand vot you mean 
ven you say ze sun nevaire set on your domin- 
ion. Ma foi, it does not rise.” 

“I’m so glad the boys of your company 
gave you that handsome revolver,’’ said the 
wife of the militia captain; ‘‘we need have no 
fear of the burglars who infest the neighbor- 
hood now.” ‘‘That’s so,” replied the captain; 
“T’ve got it locked up in the safe at the office, 


where they can’t get at it.” 
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Church—Do you believe that misery 
loves company? Gotham—Well, I believe it 
loves the New York Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany. 

——First Rider (in six-day race)—They’ve 

nicknamed Bill ‘‘the Human Automobile.’ 
Second Rider—How’s that? First Rider— 
Why, because this is only the third day of the 
race, and he’s been laid up five times for repairs 
already. 
“You think I make some pretty bad 
breaks, don’t you, Fred?’ asked the young 
wife. ‘‘Yes, dear,’ replied the husband 
kindly; ‘‘but they’re not like the breaks 
mother used to make.” 

——A change: ‘‘ Well,’ said Noah, as he 
hunted for a dry spot on the top of Ararat, ‘‘a 
lot of people came down to the pier to josh us 
when we started, but I don’t see any of them 
around to poke fun at our home-coming.”’ 

——‘‘ Why do you call them ‘French duel’ 
pills?”’ asked the customer in the drug store. 
“‘Because they cool hot blood and are harm- 
less,”’ replied the bright clerk. 

——She—It was fortunate that you were 
such a fine French scholar. I suppose when 
you were in Paris you had no difficulty in 
making yourself understood? He—Not when 
I talked English. 

——‘‘ Methinks, Doctor,’’ quoth Boswell, at 
the end of a merry drinking bout, ‘‘that it’s 
up to you to settle the score.’’ ‘‘I wot not; 
this time the beer is on you,’’ retorted Johnson, 
as he playfully emptied his tankard over the 
head of his faithful follower. Boswell laughed 
heartily at this witty sally, and made a note 
of it for his Life of Johnson. 
Teacher—William, find the square root 
of any number. William—I thought they 
found them all last term. 

——Hamley—You seem interested in the 
horse show; have you any entries there? 
Phamley—Well-er-yes. Hamley—Prize win- 
ners? Phamley—I hope so. They’re my 
three eldest daughters, and all marriageable. 
Rodrick—You say he has faced bursting 














shells. What battle washein? Van Albert— 
None! He is a chestnut roaster. 

“This,” said the guide, ‘‘is the grave 
of Adam!” Historic spot! With reverential 


awe, nay, with a feeling of deep thankfulness, 
the wealthy merchant tailor on his first trip 
to the Orient drew near and cast a flower 
on the tomb. ‘“Erring ancestor,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘“‘I should be the last man on earth 
to revile your memory! To your sin I owe 
my prosperity!’’ 
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‘Well, well!’’ he exclaimed, as he tackled 
her first pot-pie, ‘‘where did you get this?” 
“I made that out of Mrs. Shouter’s cook- 
book,” replied the young wife; ‘it’s a——”’ 
““Ah!”’ he broke in, ‘‘this leathery part is 
the binding, I suppose.”’ 


——He—I don’t see how you can say such 
terrible things about another woman. She— 
You don’t understand, you, silly. Why, Carrie 
is my dearest friend. 

——Friend—I haven’t seen you for some 
time. Poet—No. Fact is, I have become a 
good deal of a recluse lately. Friend—I feared 
as much. How much do you owe? 

——‘‘George,’’ said Mrs. Ferguson, ‘‘it’s too 
bad about that lot of mechanical toys you 
gave Willie for a Christmas gift. Every one 
of them went to pieces in less than twenty- 
four hours.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Mr. Ferguson; 
“the chap I bought them of promised they 
would.” 

——City Nephew—Have very many of the 

farmers around here bought gold bricks, 
Uncle? Uncle Gamalial—Wa-al, I cackerlate 
there’s a sufficiency of ’em to warrant their 
organizin’ an association, buyin’ uniforms and 
givin’ a yell. 
“Here,” said the playwright, “is the 
dramatization of the Book of Genesis, which 
you wished me to make.” ‘‘H’m!”’ replied the 
manager, after glancing hastily through the 
play; “you don’t seem to have made any 
provision for the introduction of ‘Mr. Dooley’ 
or a good, rousing stein song. Take it back 
and see if you can’t do better.” 

——‘I’m afraid brother didn’t enjoy his 

Christmas dinner,” said the little girl. ‘‘He 
seemed to eat heartily.” ‘Yes. But he 
wasn’t as sick as usual next day.” 
y Son of the house—Won’t you sing 
something, Miss Muriel? Miss M.—Oh, I 
daren’t after such good music as we have been 
listening to. Son of the house—But I’d rather 
listen to your singing than to any amount of 
good music! 

——AMrs. Fortey—He was pleased to say I 
held my age very well. Mrs. Snappe—Why 
shouldn’tzyou? Think of the years of prac- 
tice you’ve had.”’ 

——‘‘It’s a fact, Aunt Kate,”’ said the young 
man. ‘Father says he will pay my way 
through college, but after that I’ll have to 
stand on my own merits.” ‘‘ Let us hope it will 
not be so bad,as that, Rodney,” soothingly 
replied his elderly relative. kh 
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YOUNG WIFE—WHAT A DISAPPOINTMENT! you 
SAID THE FLAT WAS FURNISHED! 
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YOUNG HUSBAND—SO IT IS. 





ALL I HAVE TO DO 
IS PRESS THIS BUTTON, AND THERE YOU ARE— 
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—PNEUMATIC FURNITURE; FILLED WITH HOT AIR IN 
WINTER AND COLD AIR IN SUMMER.—FROM FLIEG- 
ENDE BLATTER 
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Open * ¥#" ¥# Questions: 


Talks ” With # 


Correspondents 








All queries for this department must be 
short, to the point, and of such a nature that 
they can be reasonably answered. Queries 
not conforming to the above rules will be 
ignored. Correspondence concerning queries 
unanswered by the department will be gladly 
received. le eus 

952. (1) Will you please inform me whether 
there has been an article recently on the subject 
Modern German Art, and, if so, in what maga- 
zine? If no such magazine article has appeared, 
can you refer me to a book that will give me some 
information on the subject? 

(2) Also, has any magazine recently had an 
article on the Khedive of Egypt, or on Present-Day 
Egypt?—Ralph W. Norris, North Vernon, Ind. 

[(1) See German Art of To-Day, by Ferd. 
Avenarius, in the Forum of January, 1goo. 
You may also find of use the following book: 
Schools of Modern Art in Germany, by J. B. 
Atkinson, New York, 1881. (2) Yes. Modern 
Egypt, by W. H. Grimley, in the Westminster 
Review of January, 1901. F. A. Talbot has an 
article on the same subject in the Cosmopolitan, 
Vol. XXXI, p. 339; and D. Storey has like- 
wise one in Munsey’s, Vol. XXV, p. 769.] 


953. Can you tell me in Open Questions where 
I can find the poem or, rather, song story, Rock Me 
to Sleep, arranged by Parker?—Mrs. R. P. Ray, 
Spray, N.C. 

[You may find it in Benjamin Stratton 
Parker’s Poets and Poetry of Indiana, New 
York, 1900.] 

954. Here follows a question for your Open 
Question column, and if the answer comes as a 
result of this little effort, I shall be truly grateful. 

Question: Can the editor, or any reader, tell me 
where Dickens’s book, Doctor Marigold’s Prescrip- 
tions, may be had, or the number and titles of the 
tales therein?—J. M. D., Indianapolis. 


[Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions appeared 
in the Christmas number of All the Year 
Round for 1865. The nine Christmas numbers 
of All the Year Round, conducted by Charles 
Dickens, nine parts, 1859-1867, and published 
later in one volume, are to be had of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, 193 Piccadilly, West, London.] 


955. Can you give me, from the meager infor- 
mation Iam able to furnish, some lines published 
about fifteen years ago in a magazine in which the 
word and thought appear, ‘‘Rogues hang and 
judges dine” ?—P. M. Smith, Wellsville, Ohio. 


&j[We cannot place the quotation in question. 
It is reminiscent, however, of Pope’s line, 
“And wretches hang that jurymen may dine,”’ 
which is to be found in the Rape of the Lock, 
Canto ITI.] 


956. In your December issue I noticed an article 
on ostriches that interested me. Could you give 
me the address of anyone that could give me 
reliable information in regard to the culture of the 
bird from start to finish?—H. M. Webbs, Amery, 
Ohio. 

[As none of our friends are actively inter- 
ested at present in the “‘culture of the bird,” 
we regret that we cannot furnish you with any 
direct information. We _ suggest, however, 
that you consult Good Words, Vol. XLI, 
p. 232, for an article on Ostrich Farming in 
California, by A. Inkersley. For further 
information concerning the Struthio camelus, 
you might consult the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.] 


957. Can you tell me where I may find a poem 
entitled The World Before the Flood, by Mont- 
gomery ?—Mrs. M. E. Puppine, New Wilmington, Pa. 


[We only know of The Earth Before the 
Flood, by E. H. Bickersteth, published in 
Foster’s New Cyclopedia of Poetical Illus- 
trations, First Series, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York.] 


958. The following verses appear in print in a 
library bulletin credited to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
I am positive that Emerson never could have 
written the verses. I have the impression that they 
are the verses of a kindergarten hymn. Can any- 
one tell me the real author? 

For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird, and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—S. C. F., Albany, N.Y. 


[Perhaps some of our readers may assist you 
in this matter.] 

959. I’d rather, like old Cain, be driven 
Where I could never hear of heaven; 


Or, slain, and to the wild beasts given, 
Than stay in this wretched place. 
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If you are able to name the author of this poem, 
guided by the above fragment, or if any of your 
readers are able to give any information on the sub- 
ject, I shall feel under many obligations to you and 
to them.—Harvey C. Pendery, No. 205 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 








960. There is a poem I desire very much. It 
runs thus, I think: ‘‘Down to Aunt Jemima’s.”’ 
It appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch some 
years ago. Ifsome reader of CURRENT LITERATURE 
could help me secure it I should be very grateful. 
The author is Miss Inez C. Parker of Rolla, Mo.— 
Chas. B. Johnson, Iberia, Mo. 










961. Can you, or any of your readers, tell me 
in Open Questions where I may procure the fourth 
volume of Victor’s History of the Southern Rebel- 
lion? It was published in the years 1861 to 1866 
by James D. Torrey, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
The author was Orville J. Victor.—W. G. Tritt, 
Meadville, Pa. 


962. Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me from what essay the following words of Emerson 
are taken: 

‘Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The con- 
viction that his work is dear to God and cannot be 
spared, defends him.”’ 

Also, from what poem are the following lines of 
Lowell’s: 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
’Gainst the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the good that we can do. 

—W. A. Hunter, 915 Fifth Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
897. Referring to Open Questions in your Janu- 
ary issue, I wish to correct the statement of Julia 
A. Pond, Hillsdale, Mich., regarding the authorship 
of Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. Alexander M. W. Ball 
of Elizabeth, N. J., has established his claim as the 
author, he having written it as early as 1856, as 
verified by letters from gentlemen in several parts 
of this State, whose veracity cannot be questioned, 
to whom he read the poem in 1856 and 1857. I 
have Mr. Ball’s version of fifteen eight-line verses 
and copy of original draft showing interpolations 
and corrections prior to complete arrangement. 
~ “Honor to whom honor is due” is all I ask.— 
Charles H. Crabbe, Troy, N. Y 





































919. Fanny Boutland wrote a poem, The Lost 
Cause, soon after the war.—Dr. W. M. Burton, Plum 


Bayou, Ark. 


921. The quotation is from a little poem in the 
old Sander’s Second Reader, which was in use 
in the schools of forty years ago. The first verse, 
correctly quoted, is: 

Little Alfred found a shilling, 
As he went from school one day; 
‘‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ll have a fortune, 
For ’twill grow, I’ve heard them say.” 
Thus he thought, poor little dreamer, 
When some money one had found, 
That ’twould grow and raise more money, 
If ’twere planted in the ground. 

I have not seen it for forty years, but am con- 
fident of the correctness.—Daniel M. Hammack, 
Los Angeles, Cal.’ 


















OPEN QUESTIONS 












923. Replying to C. Whitehead, the lines 
‘“‘There she stands, 
An empty urn in her withered hands,” 


are to be found in Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, Canto IV, stanza 79.—A. H. Porter, 77 


Bolton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





927. Thequotation, 
‘By showing conclusively and clearly, 
That Death is a stupid blunder merely, 
And not a necessity of our lives,” 
is from Longfellow’s Golden Legend, first chapter.— 
T. F. Dorroh, Madison, Miss. 











928. The quotation, 
“A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek,” 
is from Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Canto II.—J. F. 
Dorroh. 

929. The quotation referred to and quoted is to 
be found in Mrs. Browning’s poem, The Drama of 
Exile.—J. F. Dorroh. 

933. The New Thought Publishing Co., of Chi- 
cago, has published an illustrated article on Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox.—E. J. B., Elmira, N. Y. 


937. In the February issue of your magazine 
there appears a very incomplete version of my poem 
Counsel. This poem was published originally in 
the Galaxy magazine over my maiden name. It 
was never claimed by Coventry Patmore, to whom 
the garbled version called Parting is attributed. 
Will you do me the kindness and the justice of 
correcting the mistake?—M. E. M. Davis, 406 
Royal Street, New Orleans. 


a 





COUNSEL 
BY MOLLIE E. M. DAVIS 
If thou shouldst bid thy friend farewell, 
But for one night though that farewell should be, 
Press thou his hand in thine; how canst thou tell 
How far from thee 


Fate, or caprice, may lead his feet 
Ere that to-morrow come? Men have been known 
Lightly to turn the corner of a street, 
And days have grown 
a 


To months, and months to lagging years, 
Before they looked in loving eyes again. 

Parting, at best, is underlaid with tears— 
With tears and pain. 


Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 
Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure true 
The palm of him who goeth forth. Unseen, 
Fate goeth, too! 


Yea, find thou always time to say 

Some earnest word betwixt the idle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, night and day, 

Regret should walk. 

[The present editor of this department begs 
to thank the correspondent for this correction 


of a mistake made by a previous editor.] 
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Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


(See Brief Comment and Gossip of Author~) 
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